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RESULTS OF THE WORK OF THE KHORESMIAN 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND ETHNOGRAPHIC EXPEDITION 
OF THE USSR ACADEMY OF SCIENCES—1951-1956* 


By 
Prof. S. P. TOLSTOV, 
Corresponding member, 
Academy of Sciences, USSR. 


The year of 1951 was the turning point in the work of our expedition, 
which started, as is known, back in 1937. 


The central scientific problem of the pre-war and partially post-war 
periods, facing our expedition, as well as other large archaeological expe- 
ditions, which were in other parts of Central Asia, was the problem of the 
social structure of pre-Moslem Central Asia.! 


We faced that problem in the middle of the 1930’s in connection with 
the task of writing the history of the peoples of the USSR, and particu- 
larly that of the young Central Asian republics. These peoples created 
highly developed and very peculiar civilizations, the history of which, 
especially during the ancient period, was very poorly illuminated by 
written sources. The character of the social and economic set-up of these 
civilizations in the pre-Moslem epoch was not clear, and some scientists 
thought that there had been no considerable changes in their social set-up, 
beginning at least with the Akhaemenids. The rich material, accumulated 
by our expedition, has enabled us to consider this problem solved by the 
* Abbreviations ‘used in this work: VDI—Vestnik drevnei Istorii; IAN--Izvestia 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, history and philosophy series; KSIIMK—Kratkiye Soo- 
bshcheniya Instituta Istorii Materialnoi Kultury AN SSSR. (Brief Communica- 
tions of the Institute on Material culture history, Academy of Sciences, USSR); 
KSIE—Kratkiye soobshcheniya instituta etnografii AN SSSR (Brief Communi- 
cations of the Ethnographical Institute, Academy of Sciences, USSR); MIA— 
Materialy Issledovaniya po Arkheologii SSSR (Matericals and research on archaeo- 
logy of the USSR); SE—Sovetskaya Etnografia (Soviet Ethnography); SV— 
Sovetskoye Vostokovedenie (Soviet Orientalistics); SA—Sovetskaya Arkhco- 
logia (Soviet Archaeology); TKhE—Trudy Khorezmskoy arkheologo-ethnografi- 
cheskoi Ekspeditsii (Proceedings of Khwarizm Archaeological- ethnographic 
expedition). 

1 See our works: “Drevnii Khorezm. Opyt istoriko-archaeologicheskogo issledova- 


niya.” Moscow, 1948, “Po sledam drevne-Khorezmiiskoy tsiyilizatsii” Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1948. 
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end of the 40's, and it was reflected in a number of monographs and 
summarizing records, published during the last few years in Uzbekistan, 
Tajikistan and Turkmenia, as well as in Moscow and Leningrad? It has 
been established now that the ancient history of the peoples of Central 
Asia, as well as other countries of the West and East is a long way of 
progressive development from the primitive commune through the ancient 
epoch of the slave system, which lasted from VII century B.C. upto V cen- 
tury A.D. when in the conditions of a deep political crisis the medieval 
feudal system started its growth ; the latter one prevailed in Central Asia 
upto the recent time upto the end of the XIX century, and particularly 
upto the Great October Socialist Revolution. 


In 1945-1950 we concentrated our work on the remarkable monument 
of the late Khwarizm antiquity—the dead city of Toprak-kala, and mainly 
on the majestic building of the Khwarizm Shah's palace of the XII cen- 
tury A.D. (figure 1). In 1950 the excavations of the palace were completed? 


The excavations of this stately building of 80 x 80m. with three 
massive towers coming up at the height of 25m. over the surrounding 
plains have yielded very rich material to look into the late ancient 
Khwarizm culture. We should particularly mention the discovery of a 
number of halls richly adorned with marvellous clay sculptures and rich 
wall painting, having features of influence of the Gandhara school of art, 
—“the hall of kings", "the hall of victories", "the hall of deer", “the hall 
of dancing masks", "the hall with circles", "the hall of brown-skinned 
guardsmen”, “the harem complex", and others; a store of armaments— 
very well perserved bows and arrows—and, at last, the remains of the 
palace archives, unfortunately, very much fragmentary,—of about a 
hundred documents on leather and wood (figure 2), written in good hand: 
by professional scribes in the alphabet of Aramaic origin which is close 
to the script of the Avroman parchments and documents on pot-sherds 
from Nisa. 


Here is the preliminary reading of the documents illustrated. 


R (1 BW/ZM’ T/SRK (2) T/SRK (3) B/P (?) W/ZG 
(?) RD/(?) KY 'ZT/M (4) B/P (?) W/ZG (?) "ZT/M (5) ' (or a parti- 
tive mark) (6) D/KBRN’ (7) M'MK (8) RWM'ZTK (9) D'DNSK (10) 
'BRM/TZK — — K (11) 'W (?) BNW(?) SM/TK (12) 'RT/SW —— K 
(13) GZ/WRNK (14) M (?) W/Z (?) R/DR (?) — R/ZK V (15) M'MK 


2 “Istoriya Uzbekskoi SSR". Vol. I, book I, Tashkent, 1950, second edition 1952, 
B. G. Gafurov, "Istoriya tadjikskogo naroda", vol. I, Moscow, 1952 and other 
works. 

3 See our publications. IAN, 1956, No. 1; 1957, No. 2; 1948, No. 2; 1949, No. 3; 1950, 
No. 6; T. Kh. E. v. I, Moscow, 1952, p. 7-46; T. Kh. E., v. II, p. 195-216, Moscow. 
1957; S.A. XXVIII, Moscow, 1953, p. 306-313. 
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(16) R’SR/DKW/ZK (17) ' (or a partitive mark) (18) D/KBRN' ZK 
"W/ZR/D —— H/Q (19) RKM (?) W (?) W (?) 'NK (20) MRSBK. 


The text, like the majority of tablets written on wood, is an enumera- 
tion of proper names of persons and inhabited localities ending in the 
Iranian suffix of names "—k". Some of the names are of the clear Iranian 
etymology, for instance: (8) RWM’ZTK—the middle Khwarizmian 'Ruma- 
shdak'——'Ormuzd'; (12) 'RTMW . . . -- a typical Iranian name beginning 
with Arta ...; (9) —Dadanshak (13) —Gurnak; (20) —Marshabak, and 
others. 


'The majority of the tablets repeat in the beginning of the text the 
first word of the line (1), and likewise very often the last word of lines 
(3) and (4) (which is found as well in the end of the subsequent words in 
number of tablet inscriptions), also line (6) and the first and the second 
words of line (18), the latter being, no doubt, the Aramaic ideogram ZK— 
9 demonstrative pronoun. The terminal sign of the third word, line (18) 
is also recurrent, it is H or Q (the latter can be found only in an Aramaic 
ideogram, and this is not likely for the case). The whole line (18) can 
recur in some inscriptions with the exception of the third word where only 
its, already mentioned, terminal sign is repeated. Evidently, these recur- 
ring passages are introductory and transitional formulas of the enumera- 
tions. 


The first word BZM' or BWM’ is likely in the first case to have the 
stem BZ—"assessment”, "tax", in the second case—BWM—“land”, “coun- 
try” (perhaps, "region"), the second variant seems to me a more probable 
one. The "B" may be supposed not to belong to the stem but to be a pre- 
position-ideogram “in”, “on”, Then the stem is —ZM, perhaps with the 
same meaning of “land”, "country". I. M. Dyakonov suggests that the 
second word of line (1) and the only one of line (2) HRK should be read 
as "tax" (kharadzh); however, it is contradicted by the fact that the word 
does not recur in any other texts. I think this is a proper name as in most 
of the cases. The last word of lines (3) and (4) (recurring at the second 
place in various lines of other inscriptions) seems obscure if the terminal 
sign is regarded as M (unless the initial alef /'/ is considered a prefix, and 
Z "land", “country”). To my mind, it is possible in this case to see a “T” 
at the end of the word (compare: the terminal "T" of the first 
word BSNT of the published text on leather) and then this 
word is the well-known “azat”—“free”. The only word of line (6) and 
the first in line (18) is either an Aramic ideogram KBR—“syndic”, "oldest", 
or the Iranian "debir"—"scribe", “official”. It may be also that here we 
have the well known RBk (from the Sogdian ideogram RB—suffix of 
names "—k"), with the meaning of “great”—resp. also “syndic”, "chief". 
1. M. Dyakonov and V. A. Livshitz do not mind regarding the word as 
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“debir”, but they find here another probable variant—DWR—“dvar” in 
the meaning of "courtyard". However, the second symbol is almost in- 
disputably the "B". I am inclined to regard the "N's at the end of the 
words as suffixes of plurality known in the Middle Khwarizmian language, 
though I realize the probability of serious objections. On the whole at 
present stage I should restore the general structure of the inscription in 
the following way (hypothetically, of course): The region (land, coun- 
try) A; A, B free, C free; scribes (syndics, generally and officials): 
D.E.F., G.H.I. J.K.L.M.; scribes (syndics), those (who) N — suffix H; O, P. 


If this attempt to comprehend the text is right, then this is a list of 
names of some officials (or inhabited localities headed by these officials) 
of a territorial unit, perhaps connected with labour service of a commu- 
nity named after persons, found in the first and second lines of the list. 
But it is as likely that these are assessment lists if we read the stem of the 
first word as BZ, and the DBRN' interpret as the formation from the verbal 
stem “dabar”—“to give", well-known from Sogdian. It should be noted, 
however, that in Middle Khwarizmian in this meaning we have the verb 
"hibr" (present tense stem). 


Of great interest are the dates found in some documents on leather.! 
The dates are evidently presented in the Indian system of chronology 
called “The Shaka Sra" which in the opinion of the majority of the 
scientists was established by the Kushan king Kanishka, in whose reign, 
according to our data, Khwarizm was conquered by the Central Asian- 
Indian Kushan empire. 


The work performed in 1950 completed the first course of field investi- 
gations on Toprak-kala. It was necessary first of all to complete the scienti- 


4 The published fragment of the document on leather reads as follows: (1) BSNT 

IIC XX I (2) RS (?) NY BRZDT' TN (3) MN— 'Q)RO)Z— (4) SX (?) 

(5) — ... — and can be translated in its preserved part as: "(1) 

In year 231 (2) reveived (? compare Osteian 'raisyn'—recieve, 'raisoen'—receipt) 

Barazdat (a typical Iranian name, known also in the form of Varasdat, especially 

among the dynastic names of the Armenian Arshakids, Comp. F. Justi, Iranisches 
Namensbuch, Marburg, 1895 S. 63, 348-349) (3) from — (4) — (5) —" 

5 The three dated documents sive the dates between 207 and 231, i.g., if we adopt 
our identification of the epuch of the documents with “The Shaka Era",—bet- 
ween 285 and 309 A.D. Our dating of the documents to the Shaka Era will hard- 
ly arouse any doubt if one takes into consideration that judging by the whole 
complex of archaeological and historical data we came to a conclusion that the 
desolation of Toprak-kala palace dates from the region of Aphrig, the founder 
of a new Khwarizm era who began his governing in 305 A.D., according to Biruni. 

In this connection we cannot agree with the revision of the traditional identi- 
fication of "the Shaka Era" and "the Kanishka era", which was suggested by R. 
Ghirshman and J. Marshall. See R. Ghirshman : "Bégram ; Récherches archeolo- 
giques et historiques sur les Kouchans." Caire, 1946, p. 99 and following : Idem, 
Le probléme de la chronologie des Kouchans, “Cahiers de l'histoire mondiale", 
vol. III, No. 3, Neuchátel, passim ; conclusions—pp. 714-717 ; J. Marshall, "Taxila" 
I, Cambridge, 1951, p. 71, 85 and others. 
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fic interpretation of very abundant material and to prepare them for pub- 
lication before continuing the excavations of this monument. But our 
field investigations were not interrupted by the years of chamber work on 
the description of the expedition finds of architecture, engineering art, 
various handicrafts, dresses, decorations, ornaments, monumental sculp- 
ture and paintings, numismatics, and, especially, on the exemplars of the 
ancient Khwarizm script; we only changed the objects of work. One 
must take into account that we trained a considerable number of scienti- 
fic personnel during the Toprak-kala excavations. These people have 
marched the whole way from practising students up to the heads of 
large-scale excavations and independent research workers. It is suffici- 
ent to mention that during the years of the work of the expedition eleven 
research students submitted their theses and three of them got the 
doctor's degree. The appearance of new scientific personnel has enabled 
us now to perform our field work at many objectives simultaneously. 


The technical equipment of the expedition has been greatly improved. 
The camel traffic was substituted by cars. Mechanization of earth-work is 
being installed (belt conveyers set in motion by mobile power stations, 
bull-dozers). Aviation methods are widely used—visual reconnaissance of 
monuments in the desert, air survey of the monuments found, aerophoto- 
grammetry, archaeological air-landing near the remote monuments (figures 
3 and 4). 


In 1952 we worked simultaneously in six excavating archaeological 
groups; besides that there were also three reconnaissance archaeological 
groups, archaeological-topographie and enthnographic groups. During the 
succeeding several years the structure of the expedition was almost the 
same. 


The central problem of our work of the last seven years was that of 
the history of ancient Khwarizm irrigation and the closely associated prob- 
lem of ancient Amu-Darya beds, which as it is known was the subject of 
strong discussions in geological-geographical and historical-orientalistic 
literature for many decades. 


The work was carried out by teams of archaeologists, ethnographers 
and geomorphologists, and as a result of this, now we are already able to 
restore the last stage of the history of the great Central Asian river, as 
well as that of the irrigation system based on this river. The modern 
scientific conception of the Amu-Darya history basically coincides with 
that splendid, though rather schematic, conception which already back in 
XIth century was formulated by Abu-Raihan al-Biruni, the great Khwa- 


6 Geomorphological group of the Geographical Institute of the Academy of Science, 
headed by Q. S. Kes. 
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rizm scholar, in his geodetic treatise. The initial flow of the river recon- 
structed by Biruni, from the region of Chardzhou upto the Balkhan moun- 
tains coincides with the Pra-Amu-Darya of the upper quaternary and 
early quaternary periods. The activities of Pra-Amudarya brought about 
the formation of the low-lying Kara-Kum desert to the north of the 
Kopet-dag mountains. Biruni brought a correct solution to the problem 
of the causes of frequent changes in the flow of the great desert rivers, 
having explained it by filling-up of the beds with the alluvial deposits. 
Starling from the mountains, where the rivers and their numerous tribu- 
taries performed intensive erosion activities, which led to a great degree 
of saturation of their waters with solid deposits, they, entering the plain, 
formed those deposits and swells which ran along their beds. They 
formed also convex deltas, dominating the surrounding plains, in their 
lower reaches. All this resulted in the river flowing down to the neigh- 
bouring lower-lying places and forming new beds and new deltas, often 
situated at a long distance from the previous ones. 


Following this law, the Amu-Darya of the beginning of the upper 
quaternary period abruptly changed its flow and went to the north, to 
the Aral Sea. 


Biruni describes this turn and foretells with exceptional sagacity the 
history of the formation of the three latest flows of the Amu-Darya 
resulting in the formation of three large deltas whose deposits formed the 
vast stretches of loess-like loams, on which then the Khwarizmian irriga- 
tional culture was established—Akcha-Darya (“the Fahmi bed"—'the bed 
of stagnant waters’—Biruni), Sarykamysh (Vadi Mazdubast—Biruni) and 
the modern Aral delta. 


Akcha-Darya is the most ancient and extreme eastern of all these 
northern directions, of Amu-Daria (figure 5) and its history is very compli- 
cated; unfortunately, we cannot dwell upon this history. We should only 
point out the fact that initially it formed the southern delta to the south of 
Sultan-Uis-Dag mountains ; that delta flowed down to the north-west, to the 
Khwarizm lake, located in the region of the South-Khwarizm lowland. 
Then the river broke through the Kyzyl-Kum, turning around the Sultan- 
Uis-Dag mountains from the east and formed here the so-called Akcha- 
Darya corridor, and then it again divided into a number of channels of the 
northern Akcha-Darya delta. These channels partially emptied into the 
7 See the passage about the Amu-Darya, translated by S. Volin, VDI, 1941, No. 1. 


8 S. P. Tolstov and A. S. Kes. Istoriya pervobytnikh poselenii na protokakh drev- 
nikh delt Amu-Darii i Syr-Darii. Voprosy Geografii. Sbornik statei dlya 
VIII Mezhdunarodnogo Geograficheskogo Kongressa", 1954, p. 321-336; see also 
S. P. Tolstov, Raboty Khoresmskoi archeologo-ethnograficheskoi expeditsii A. 
N. SSSR v. 1954 godu, S. V., 1955, No. 6, p. 93-96. 
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northern part of the Khwarizm lake, while the rest of them into the south- 
eastern angle of the Aral hollow, thus having launched the formation of 
the Aral Sea. We time the Amu-Darya waters break (to the west to the 
Sarykamysh hollow and its filling up with the Amu-Darya waters and 
the beginning of the formation of the Uzboy bed along the line of the 
southern precipice of the Usturt) from the end of the quaternary and 
probably also from the beginning of the modern geological period. But 
this had not resulted in complete stop of feeding the Akcha-Darya delta 
channels, both southern and northern. During the neolithic epoch IV-III 
millennium B.C.—the Uzboy banks, as well as those of the Akcha-Darya 
delta, were densely populated, which fact testifies to the long-lasting pro- 
cess of the Akcha-Darya fading-out. 'The Akcha-Darya delta region and 
that of the upper and middle Uzboy is the region of prevalence of the so- 
caled Kelteminar culture of Khwarizmian neolithic and early chalcoli- 
thic age (figure 6) discovered in 1939." 


Later on it spread to the north—to western Kazakhstan and Priu- 
ralye and showed close relationship with cultures of the forest regions 
of the Kama and Trans-Urals regions of that time. This culture of 
fishermen and hunters is best of all represented by the unique monument 
—Dzhanbas—4 site, which is situated on the foot-hills of the intra-delta 
plateau on the outskirts of the Akcha-Darya southern delta. The Dzhan- 
bas—4, the burned-down and then flooded large dwelling of the Keltemina- 
riens, egg-shaped if looked from above, was then fully reconstructed and 
yielded the material for the formation of the idea about the way of life 


9 On Kelteminar monuments of Khwarizm see S. P. Tolstov, Drevnosti Verknego 
Khorezma (Osnovnye itogi rabot Khomrezmskoy expeditsii IIMK, 1939), V.D.I, 
1941, No. 1, p. 156; idem. Drevnii Khorezm. Opyt istoriko-archeologicheskogo 
_issledovaniya. Moscow, 1948, p. 55-56: idem. Po sledam drevnekhorezmiyskoi 
tsivilizatsii. Moscow-Leningrad, 1948, p. 65-74. idem. Arkheologichskiye raboty 
Khorezmskoy arkheologo-etnograficheskoy expeditsii A. N. SSSR v. 1951 godu., 
SA, XIX, 1954; idem. Arkheologicheskiya raboty Khorezmskov expeditsii 
A. N. SSSR v 1952, m VDI, 1953, No. 2, p. 154-155 ; idem. Itogi rabot Khorezmskoi 
arkheologo-ethnograficheskoi expeditsii A. N. SSSR v. 1953 godu, VDI, 1955, 
No. 3, p. 192 idem, Raboty Khorezmskoi arkheologo-einograficheskoi expedi- 
1811 A. N. SSSR v. 1954 godu, S. V., 1955, No. 6, p. 96; A. V. Vinogradov, Neoliti- 
cheskiye ukrasheniya iz stvorok rakovin Didacna (po materialam raskopok v 
severenoy Turkmenii, KSIIMK, 59, 1955; idem. K voprosu o yuzhnykh svya- 
zyakh kelteminarskoi kultury, S. E., 1957, No. 1; M. A. Itina, Raboty Uzboy- 
skogo otryada v 1954 godu, KSIE, XXVI, 1957; idem. Pamyatniki pervobytnoi 
kultury Verknego Uzboya, T. Kh. E., v. II, Moscow, 1957. 


10 A. A. Formozov, Ob otkrytii Kelteminarskoi kultury v. Kazakhstane. "Vestnik 
Kazakhstanskogo filiala A. N. SSSR" 1945, No. 2; idem, Novye tochki keltemi- 
narskoy kultury v Kazakhstane, ibidem, 1946, No. 5; idem, Kelteminarskaya 
kultura v Zapadnom Kazakhstane, KS IIMK, XXV, 1949; idem, Novye mate- 
dialy o stoyankakh a Mikroliticheskim inventarem v Kazakhstane, KSIIMK, 
XXXI, 1950; A. V. Zbrueva, Drevniye kulturniye svyazi Srednei Aziyii i 
Priuralya, VDI, 1946, No. 3, p. 183-186 ; V. N. Chernetsov, Drevnyaya istoriya 
Nizhnego Priobiya, MIA, 35, 1953, p. 30-31. 
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and social set-up of a primitive and, evidently, matriarchal-tribal com- 
mune of the Kelteminarians who lived in this large building (26 x 17m). 
Very interesting is the neolithic lower-Uzboy culture which was discover- 
ed in 1951 and very much differs from that of Kelteminar, though dated 
to the same time; this culture is characterized by bigger and ruder stone 
implements among which we should mention the small lances on sub- 
triangular flakes slightly reminiscent of Mousterian picks. The lower- 
Uzboy pottery has analogies in the early Anau culture, an obsidian blade, 
found at one of the sites, testifies to the remote south-western relations of 
this culture. Later on in the epoch of aeneolithic, the lower-Uzboy and 
Kelteminar culture were mixed up.!! 


The bronze-age monuments (figures 7, 8, 9) are less numerous on the 
river-bed than in the Akcha-Darya delta. This testifies to the fact that as 
far back as in the beginning of the II millennium B.C., the Amu-Darya 
made a new turn aside of its modern bed. That turn finished in the antique 
epoch, in the second half of the 1 millennium B.C. As we shall see later. 
the further changes in the flow of rivers were to a great extent deter- 
mined by  socio-historical factors. The man-irrigator was gradually 
establishing his control of the river flow, and new alterations of its flow 
inevitably coincide with the epochs of paramount socio-political catas- 
trophes. 


In 1954 and 1955 we discovered in the southern Akcha-Darya delta 
numerous monuments of the most ancient Khwarizm irrigation, dating 
from the second half of the II millennium B.C. and related to the so-called 
Tazabagyab and late Suyargan cultures of the Khwarizm bronze age and 
Amirabad culture of the early iron age (IX-VII century B.C.). The first 
of these cultures is close to the Andronovo culture of the Kazakhstan 
steppes and to the Srubnaya culture of the lower Volga region. These fea- 
tures are exceptionally manifested in the materials of the late Tazabagyab 
culture burial ground (about XIII century B.C.), discovered and excavat- 
ed in 1954-1955. Its name is Kokcha-3, it is located to the south of the 
Kokcha mountain—extreme eastern offspur of the Sultan-Uis-dag.! (fip. 8). 


We have the right to suppose that the Tazabagyab culture is connect- 
ed with the first considerable wave to the Indo-European, Indo-Iranian or 
Iranian tribes who came to Khwarizm from the north-west.—The early 


11 S. P. Tolstov: Arkheologicheskiye raboty Khorezmskoi arkheologo-etnografiches- 
koy expeditsii A. N. SSSR v. 1951, SA, XIX; idem. Raboty Khorezmskoy 
arkheologo-etnograficheskoi expeditsii A. N. SSSR v. 1949-1953 g., T. Kh. E, 
v. II. 

12 S. P. Tolstoy, i B. V. Andrianov, Noviye materialy po istorii razvitiya irrigat- 
sii v. Khorezme, KSIE, XXVI, Moscow, 1957. p. 5-7. 

13 S. P. Tolstov, Raboty Khorezmskoi arkheologo-etnograficheskoi expeditsii v. 
1954 godu, SV, 1955, No. 6, ०. 99-102. 
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Suyargan or Kamyshly culture, which is characteristic of the bronze-age 
of the Akcha-Darya northern delta and whose first monuments date back 
to the beginning of the II millennium B.C., yield some common features 
with the Anau culture'*, bronze age culture of Trans-Caucasian regions 
and more ancient monuments of Northern Mesopotamia and North-Western 
Iran. These common features are in very bright pottery, the surface of 
which is very well polished, and that polishing is made of fine red and 
brown slip. These cultures undoubtedly continued the southern relations, 
which has already been seen in the lower-Uzboy culture. The sources of 
these relations can evidently be explained by the anthropological peculia- 
rities of the skeletons buried in the Kokcha-3 (figure 9) ; the skulls bring a 
strong admixture of the prognathous type, which has the closest analogies 
in Georgian and Mazenderan neolithic, almost with the orthognatbous type 
which is close to the types of the Srubnaya and Andronovo cultures ; the 
prognathic type was within the South-Indian, so-called Dravidian type of 
the equatorial race, which can be sporadically encountered in the bronze 
age monuments of Iran, Iraq and Northern India (Tepe-Hissar, Kish, 
Mohenjo-daro) 19 


The late Suyargan culture, dating back to the XI-IX centuries B. C., 
is characterized by mixing up of both—Suyargan and Tazabagyab with the 
admixture of some elements of the so-called Karasuk culture (the 
Karasuk knives are particularly characteristic), the centre of which, as is 
known, is in the Minusinsky territory, and in the Altai, and which yields 
close genetic bonds with the bronze age culture of the northern lands of 
China. 


Thus, in the bronze age, preceding the formation of the modern Amu- 
Darya bed, Khwarizm—this very densely populated and watered region 
of “The Great Lakes" of Central Asia, in the region of the Avesta “Vurukash 
Sea"—witnessed the process of mixing up of northern, southern and 
eastern and ethnic-cultural elements, which served as the basis for the 
formation of this ancient Iranian-language-speaking Khwarizm nationality, 
creators of the grand irrigation system in the Amu-Darya delta. 


The newly discovered monuments of the primitive irrigation of 
XII-VII centuries B. C. are numerous and varied (figure 10) and enable us 


14 R. Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkestan, v. I, Washington, 1908, p. 138, fig. 143, 
146. 


15 B. A. Kuftin, Archeologicheskiyi raskopki v Trialeti, Tbilisi, 1941, tables LXXV, 
a LXXVII. R. Campbell-Thomson and M. E. L. Mallowan : Excavations at Nine- 
veh, 1931-32, "Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology", XX, 1933, tab. LII, 
13; tab. LIII, 6, 7; A. E. Speiser: Excavations at Tepe Gawra, I, Philadelphia, 
1935, tab. LXVIII, 109, T. J. Arne: Excavations at Chan Tepe, Stockholm, 1945, 
p. 173, fig. 302 ; tab. LI, 404 a. 

17 S. V, Kiselev: Drevnyaya istoriya Yuzhnoi Sibirii, MIA, 9, 1949, p. 88-75. 
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to trace the development of the Khwarizm irrigation from the primitive 
"basin system" of small square-shaped kitchen-gardens, based directly on 
dammed lateral fading-out channel of the delta (sites Kokcha—1 and 3) 
to the late-Suyargan period fields, watered by a narrow distribution canal, 
taken from the same dammed channel-like river-bed (sites Bazar 1 and 2). 


In the beginning of the Amirabad period, the dammed beds served for 
the construction of a number of canals,—small, but with branching ends. 
In the district of the Bazar 8 site such a system irrigated the area of 200 
hectares, which is 200 times as large as irrigated areas of the bronze age. 
Finally, by the end of the Amirabad period, already on the border-line of 
the antiquity, we recorded large artificial canals, upto 10 m. wide, running 
for several kilometers and originating from one of the main Akcha-Darya 
beds. 


In 1951-1955 we excavated a number of monuments on the "ancient 
irrigation lands" on the western and eastern outskirts of the Khwarizm 
oasis ; the monuments date from different periods of Khwarizm antiquity. 
We excavated the ruins of towns and fortified settlements of Kiuzeli-gyr 
(VII-V centuries B.C.),’ Kanga-kala (IV century B.C.—II century 
A.D.)'5 Kalaly-gyr (border-line between V-IV centuries B.C.—beginning 
of A.D.),? Kalaly-gyr-2 (border -line between IV-III centuries B.C.) Koy- 
Krylgan-kala (same period), Gyaur-kala near Sultan-Uis-dag (II cen- 
tury A.D.), and multi-strata monuments, having both antique and medie- 
val strata—Kunya-Uaz? and Shakh-Senem."! 


It was simultaneously with the excavalions that the special groups 
studied the excellently preserved irrigation network which fed these 
towns and settlements.’ We found numerous very well preserved lay- 
outs of ancient fields of the classical ancient Kang-Kii epoch dating back 
18 S. P. Tolstov, Raboty Khorezmskoi arkheologo-etnograficheskoi expeditsii A. 

N. SSSR v 1949-1953 godakh, T. Kh. E. v. 1I, p. 143-153. 

19 Ibidem, p. 70-74 ; 92-94. 

20 Ibidem, p. 153-167. 

21 Ibidem, p. 168-192. 

22 Ibidem, p. 192-195 ; see also Yu. A. Rapoport i S. A. Trudnovskaya, Gorodishche 
Gyaur-kala, T. Kh. E., v. II, p. 347-366. 

23 E. E. Nerazik, Arkheologicheskoye obsledovaniye gorodishcha Kunya Uaz, T. 
Kh. E, v. II, p. 367-396. 

24 Yu. A. Rapoport, Raskopki gorodishcha Shakh-Senem v. 1952 godu, T. Kh. E., 

. V. II, p. 397-420. 

25 S. P. Tolstov i. B. V. Andrianov, Novye materialy po istorii razviliya irrigatsii 
v. Khorezme, K.S.LE. XXVI, p. 5-11; S. P. Tolstov, Raboty Khorezmskoi 
arkheologo-etnografichestoi expeditsii v. 1949-1953 godakh, T. Kh. E, v. II, 
P. 100-115; B. V. Andrianov, Arkheologo-topograficheskiye  issledovaniya 
drevny i seti kanala Chermen-yab v. 1952 godu, T. Kh. E, v. II, 
p. 311-328. 
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to the IV-III centuries B.C. (figure 11). They were found around the ruins 
of the Koy-Krylgan-kala on the ancient canal, continuing the modern Kelte- 
minar canal—a large branch of the right-bank main canal Shurakhan-yab 
or Pakhta-arna. The field discovered on other—later—branches of the 
ancient Kelteminar date from the late Kushan epoch—III-IV centuries 
A.D. Their lay-out is of another, more complicated and varied character, 
testifying to the progressive development of the tillage system. 


The same features of the progressive development are even more con- 
vincing if we analyze the changes of the irrigation system during the 
whole ancient period—between the middle of the I millennium B.C. and 
I millennium A.D. The canals of the archaic period (VII-IV centuries 
B.C.) are characterized by large dimensions upto 30-40 m. wide between 
the embankments. 


Large canals parallel to the fading out channels of Akcha-Darya delta 
of the Amu-Darya can be well traced in the region of the ancient Kelte- 
minar. The main channels run along the edges of vast deposits of the 
taqyr-like delta loams surrounded by ancient channels and masses of 
heavy alluvial and subaeral sands. Therefore, as a rule, the archaic canals 
have only one-side distribution and irrigation net-work, the branch canals 
being made at right angles. 


The irrigation system of the right-bank, beginning already in the 
early antiquity, is based entirely on the Amu-Darya. Such an unreliable 
source as the delta channels, fading out and constantly changing their 
flows, was absolutely insufficient at a new historical stage. Large 
channels of the Sarykamysh delta, fading out as well but younger, were 
still used in the archaic and Kang-Kü periods ; they were used as the basis 
for a powerful irrigation net-work on the left bank. In fact, the early 
ancient irrigation system seems to imitate the ancient deltas, subjecting 
them to the control of the human society. The primitive communes could 
not create such a powerful net-work. The ethnographic material does not 
yield anything similar in the limits of the primitive-communal system. 
The creation of large canals, many dozens of kilometers in length re- 
quired the state centralization on a large scale and great number of 
workers who were not engaged in other kinds of agriculture. Only 
slaves could supply that number of working hands under those historical 
conditions. 


The late Kang-Ki and, particularly, the Kushan epoch—border-line of 
our era—II-IV centuries A.D.—were marked by a new, more developed 
irrigation, characterized by narrower (10-15 m. between the embankments) 
and deeper main canals which were not directly connected with the delta 
channels and were situated not on the edges but along the middle-line of 
the deposits of the taqyr-like delta loams ; accordingly, the distribution 
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.and irrigation net-work lies not only on one side of the main canal but 
on both sides, and not at right but at acute angles to it. This irrigation 
system, based on deeper knowledge of the law of water motion, which is 
cheaper and more improved, anticipates the medieval irrigation system, 
characterized only by ever greater economizing of water and labour. Thus, 
the material premises for the transition to the medieval feudal system 
were formed already by the end of the ancient slave-system in Central 
Asia, as well as in the West and in the Mediterranean regions. 


The limits of the article deprive us of the possibility of characterizing 
in details the diverse results of the excavations of the above-mentioned 
eight monuments, reflecting more than a one-thousand year period (unless 
we take into account the medieval strata of the two last monuments in 
our list). I shall dwell only upon the most important findings and obser- 
vations based on the newly discovered materials. 


First of all I wouid like to speak on the newly discovered historical- 
architectural facts. Very important is the discovery of two construction 
horizons of the most ancient of all studied towns—Kiuzeli-gyr, the civil 
engineering technique of the lower stratum, dating from VI—till the be- 
ginning of V century B.C., being characterized by a number of features, 
in which it differs very strongly from the civil engineering technique of 
the classical Khwarizm. Thus, the mud-brick standard of this town is 
entirely different : the majority of bricks are not square (404010 cm.), 
but rectangular (5292269210 cm.); we find here the two-chamber oven- 
type fire-place instead of the open fire-place characteristic for the classical 
period ; flat ceilings prevail, no arches have been recorded. The archaic 
Khwarizm had a number of specific features, and this is proved by the 
archaic pottery, a great abundance of bronze Scythian arrows and the 
entire absence of sling stones, (which played a great role already in the 
beginning of the border-line of V and IV centuries B.C.) different compo- 
sition of the herd: prevalence of big cattle, horses and camels, while from 
the IV century B.C. the small cattle played the leading role in the cattle- 
breeding of Khwarizm. According to the upper construction horizon of 
Kiuzeli-gyr, dating also from the V century B.C., but from its later portion, 
the transition to the square-shaped brick was completed already in the 
duration of this century. Generally, the architecture of the upper horizon 
of Kiuzeli-gyr has very much in common with the classical Kang-Kü 
architecture. This can be illustrated by triple embrasures suggesting the 
forms of the Dzhanbas-kala fortification. 

The main object of our excavations on the left Amu-Darya bank in 
1955 was the ancient fortress of Kanga-kala (figure 12), situated on the 
eastern slope of the Kanga-gyr hills, along which there ran the extreme 
southern bed of the Sarykamysh delta—Kanga-Darya. Simultaneously we 
studied the irrigation system based on this bed. 
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The Kanga-kala is the extreme south-western advance post of the 
ancient Khwarizm, situated in the neighbourhood of the Sarykamysh lake. 
The study of the fortress has proved that it existed for almost a millen- 
nium, from the middle of the 1st millennium B.C. up to the IV century 
A.D. and though the 1955 excavations reached only the so-called early 
Kang-Kü stratum, dating from IV-III centuries B.C.,—finds discovered in 
the collapsed portions of the fortress, including numerous bronze Scythian 
arrows of VI-V centuries B.C., and pottery of the same time, found on the 
neighbouring fields, enable us to be absolutely certain as to the fact, that 
the fortress was built not later than in the V century B.C. and that the 
further excavations will lead to the stratum of archaic Khwarizm culture. 
The fortress was destroyed as a result of a great military catastrophe. The 
upper stratum contains many traces of strong fire, and there are traces of 
a very big hole in the wall near the eastern edge of the fortress on the 
side of the Kanga-Darya; the fortress was taken, evidently, as a result 
of the breach. 


The Kanga-Kala irrigation is of profound interest. The analysis of 
its topography testifies to the fact, that the irrigated territory more than 
once changed its outlines in connection with the process of fading out of 
the northern Kanga-Darya channel, which fed that irrigation system. 
Those channels formed a group of small deltas, which did not reach the 
Sarykamysh, and were taken up for irrigation. 


I should say a few words on the name of Kanga-Darya, which served 
as the basis for one of the most ancient irrigation system of Khwarizm. 
This name, which is, undoubtedly, the ancient one (compare with the same 
name of the upper reaches of the same river—Daudan), constitutes a 
serious proof of our identification of the Kang-Kü state, described by the 
Chinese chronicles, the land of Kanga in Avesta and Kangdiz of the late 
Zoroastrian literature and Iranian epos, with Khwarizm. The Kang river, 
deseribed in the same epos, is nothing but our Kanga-Darya. 


Rich material for the history of architecture was supplied by the 
excavations of the classical period monuments: palace building and town 
walls of Kalaly-gyr-1, dating from the border-line of V-IV centuries B.C. 
and Koy-Krylgan-kala, the latter dating from the border-line of IV-III 
centuries B.C. This monument (figure 13) is a tower-like cylindrical build- 
ing, 42 m. in diameter and 8 m. of preserved height over the surrounding 
plain. It has an external circular wall (the diameter of its external ring 
— 87.5 m.) with 9 towers. The territory of the external ring is occupied 
by numerous rooms of different shape, though generally they are all sub- 
jected to the radial principle. The character of findings suggests that this 
complex was used primarily as living rooms for servants and slaves. The 
central tower-shaped building is of an entirely different character. It has 
two floors, the ground floor being almost completely preserved. 'The rooms 
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of this floor have a uniform plan; massive walls and majestic double 
arches are made of mud-brick. The rooms of the ground floor were enter- 
ed from the external gallery for bowmen in the upper floor. The central 
arched hall divided by a transverse wall was situated in such a way that 
its axis coincided with the diameter of the whole building—in the direc- 
tion from West to East. There were two two-flight stairs on both sides of 
the central arch. They led to the second floor and opened into the gallery 
for bowmen which surrounded the building. It should be mentioned that 
the upper exit from the stairs of the western end of the arch was closed 
with bricks during the actual process of construction. The six lateral 
arches opening into the central arch, are built along the chords of the circle 
on both sides of the central arch. Extremely interesting are the windows 
found here for the first time illuminating the ground floor rooms and cut 
in the side walls of all arches except that facing the North. The window 
niches located beneath the line of embrasures of the bowmen gallery slop- 
ed inside through the 6 m.—thick external wall of the tower-shaped 
building. From below one could see the sky through these windows, and 
this provided good lighting of the rooms. 


The stratigraphic analysis of this splendid monument enables us to 
prove that while the life of the central building (with the exception of 
the bowmen gallery and central wall) is limited by the early Kang-Ku 
period—time close to the time of its erection—the rooms of the external 
ring existed for about four centuries—up to the end of the I century A.D., 
before Khwarizm entered the Kushan empire. Evidently, initially the 
central tower, presenting, as we suppose, a monument of the funeral or 
the astral cult, was surrounded only with a circular wall with embrasures 
of archaic type found in the monuments of VI-V centuries A.D. (very im- 
portant factor for dating). Then the wall was entirely reconstructed, and 
various store houses were started in construction near the wall, the vast 
ring-shaped yard around the tower being left free. During the late 
Kang-Kü period the whole space of the external ring was occupied with 
new buildings, the distribution corridor was built around the tower while 
the numerous rooms—dwellings, store-houses and workshops of this large 
temple estate—were grouped in several radial sectors separated by blank 
walls. 


We cannot give a detailed description of the findings discovered dur- 
ing the excavations. We shall dwell upon the most interesting ones. First 
of all I shall dwell upon a short inscription found in 1951 in one of the 
Koy-Krylgan-kala external ring rooms, occupied with huge pithoi for 
storage of wine; this is, evidently, the most ancient of all known inscrip- 
tions not only in Khwarizm but also in the whole of Central Asia. The 
inscription is carved on a pithos under the rim, and is written in clear, 
easily read script of the Aramaic origin. It sounds: "SPBR/DK—"Aspa- 
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barak” or “Aspabadak”.** This word is, no doubt, of Iranian origin—both 
nominal and verbal stems of the word and its affix are Iranian. It can be 
translated as ‘Riding a horse’ or ‘Sitting on horseback’, in both cases it is 
a proper name—most likely that of the owner of the pithos and its con- 
tents. Apart from this inscription, which is already read, we found three 
more inscriptions on pithoi and one inscription incised on the back of a 
female figure. We are still working at the deciphering of these inscrip- 
tions. Along with the documents of the Khwarizm archive of III century 
A.D. and Parthian archive in Nisa of the I century B.C., these inscriptions 
of the III-II centuries B.C. constitute a contribution to the rapidly enrich- 
ed history of writing of the ancient Central Asian peoples. 


We have a rich collection of various specimens of applied art of 
classical Khwarizm. Big vessels for wine are especially numerous, their 
form is close to that of the pack flask, but they differ from the previously 
known finds of this type, because the flat side of the flask is adorned with 
a basrelief composition, either scenic or ornamental (figure 14, 1-4). Espe- 
cially interesting are the two flasks found on the floor of the central arch 
of Koy-Krylgan-kala near the eastern entry. One of them is decorated 
with a relief composition, the centre of which is occupied by a bearded 
head in profile, to the left, and the ground (only the left-hand half of the 
flask is preserved) —by an image of gryphon with the body of a horse. The 
second flask has an ornamental composition, depicting various plants 
with a six-pointed star in the centre (fig. 14,4). There are numerous 
fragments of such relief compositions. I should point out the fragment 
with the image of a male head in a richly adorned helmet, the crest of 
which is crowned with a prothom of a fantastic bird (fig. 14, 3), the back 
part of the helmet having the human mask. The other fragment has pre- 
served only a part of its compoósition—a woman half-lying on a throne and 
giving suck to a baby. This theme is also represented in terracottas. One 
of the early finds of Koy-Krylgan-kala discovered already in 1950 during 
the reconnaissance is a relief with the image of a horseman with a spear 
atilt, in a Scythian head-dress. The monuments of the classical Khwariz- 
mian art found in Koy-Krylgan-kala include also a fragment of a ceramic 
relief found in 1953 in the excavations of Kalaly-gyr-2. It depicts a hunt- 
ing scene with the figure of a man sitting on camel-back in the centre. 
These compositions which by many centuries anticipated those of the 
*Sassanid silver" opened the curtain which hid the lost Khwarizmian epos 
and mythology. 


We should also say a few words about the Jug—handles which are 
crowned with the lions' heads, and which are so characteristic of Koy- 
Krylgan-kala. We must add also the miniature vessel with the mouth 


26 See our publication in SV, 1955, No. 6, p. 92-93, fig. 3. 
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made in the form of a human head and the numerous fragments of poly- 
chromic ceramic rhythons with the prothoma of horses and griffons, found 
in 1952.27 An intact rhython of this type decorated with the prothom of a 
horse was found in Kalaly-gyr-1 dating from the same time as Koy- 
Krylgan-kala. We should especially mention the numerous vessels (cups, 
pots, etc.) which differ very much from the usual Khwarizm pottery. They 
are made without a potter's wheel, but very thoroughly, out of fine gray 
clay, glazed with black slip with smooth polishing and fine-cut ornament 
of angle-shaped and wavy lines (fig. 14, 6). This pottery has close ana- 
logies with the earlier pottery of the northern Caucasus and the later one 
of Dzhety-Asar (the Tokhar Syr-Darya monuments). This pottery un- 
doubtedly belonged to some steppe tribes, who had relations with 
Khwarizm. 


Our collection of the ancient Khwarizm terra-cottas has been enriched 
with splendid samples from the Koy-Krylgan-kala (figure 15, 1-5). We 
found numerous. figures of the goddess of fertility—the Khwarizmian Ana- 
hit, dressed in richly ornamented clothes. One hand of the goddess rests on 
her breast the other one is lowered along her body. I would also mention 
the figure of a goddess with a phial and a miniature amphora in her hands. 
We did not know these attributes before. They are absent from many 
Khwarizmian images of Anahit,—the goddess of fertility. It is very pro- 
bable that this is the image of the goddess of wine-making—Mina ; some 
vague information about her cult and myths connected with this goddess 
are found in the works by Biruni. 


A terra-cotta head of an old woman made in a very realistic way, 
found in the vicinity of Koy-Krylgan-kala, is of profound interest. It is 
peculiar that a very analogous head, but made of alabaster, was found in 
1952 in the site of Kunya-Uaz town. Evidently, this is the image of some 
Chthonic goddess connected with the cult of life beyond-the-grave. 


The figures of norses are the most popular among all fgures of 
animals. The horses are also encountered on very original supports for 
spits (fig. 14, 8). There is a very interesting flat dipper with a relief 
ornament and straight handle decorated with a head of a ram (fig. 14, 7), 
found in 1955. Separate handles of this type were found many times. This 
dipper, belonging to the upper stratum of the mounment, approximates to 
samples of Sarmatian art. I should mention an original figure of the 
monkey with a baby-monkey?* made in a very realistic way and very 
peculiar one, unusual for the Khwarizm style. The green-gray fine clay for 


27 See our publications of a number of findings of Koy-Krylgan-kala in VDI, 1953 
No. I, p. 160-174 ; VDI, 1955, No. 3, p. 201-204, fig. 12-15 ; TChE, v. II, p. 171-192 


28 S. P. Tolstov. Itogi Rabot Khorezmskoi arkheologo-etnograficheskoi expedit- 
sii A. N. SSSR v. 1953 g., VDI, 1955, No. 3, p. 204, fig. 14. 
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its making is also unusual. It is quite possible that this figure is an im- 
ported one. This figure belongs to the upper stratum of Koy-Krylgan- 
kala and may date from the II-I centuries B.C. 


There are numerous finds of artistic monuments of the Zoroastrian 
burialceremony. Already back in 1950 we found the first ossuary in Koy- 
Krylgan-kala, pertaining to the first centuries B.C. This is a ceramic 
square box for human bones, crowned with a female figure, half-natural 
size. Numerous finds of the fragments of such ossuaries ended in 1955 
with finding an intact ceramic ossuary crowned with a male figure of 
naturalsize (figure 17). The ceramic mask found also in 1953 in the vicinity 
of Koy-Krylgan-kala is evidently connected with an analogous ossuary. 
A big cemetery of ossuaries of the Kalaly-gyr-1 district found already long 
ago (in 1939) but systematically excavated only in 1953, is of great inter- 
est. On the whole it dates from a later period than the Koy-Krylgan-kala 
ossuaries—from the Kushan time (I-III centuries A.D.). The ossuaries 
were buried in the ruins of an ancient incomplete town wall dating 
from the border-line of the V-IV centuries B.C. and as well un- 
completed building of the palace type dating from the same time. We 
have the grounds to suppose that this fortress, close in time to the above- 
characterized Kiuzeli-gyr but differing very much from the architectural 
point of view was started in construction by the Akhaemenid Government 
and not completed because of the collapse of the Akhaemenid rule in 
Khwarizm. 


I should like to take the opportunity to mention the fact that there is 
a well-preserved mould for making alabaster reliefs of a big gryphon's 
head. Excavating the Kalaly-gyr in 1953, we found more than a hundred 
of various ossuaries made of sandstone, or raw clay or alabaster or of 
ceramics. Among the latter prevailing type there are barrel-shaped 
ossuaries with a hole in the back wall, sarcophagus-shaped ossuaries with 
four legs and a square hole in the lid, and almost square-shaped ones with 
pyramidal upper side, ending in a round lid with an image of a bird. This 
last type reminds very much of later ossuaries from Semirechye. 


The very rich craniological material obtained during the excavations 
of Kalaly-gyr-1, as well as the less important but very interesting material 
from Kalaly-gyr-2, Kunia-Uaz and Kanga-kala, analyzed by T. A. Trofi- 
mova,? brings light to the history of formation of the Khwarizm popula- 


29 S. P. Tolstov, Raboty Khorezmskoi arkheologo-etnograficheskoi expeditsii 
A. N. SSSR v 1949-1953 godakh, T. Kh. E. v. II, p. 153-167. 


30 Ibidem, p. 159 and fig. 61, 2. 

31 T. A. Trofimova, Kraniologicheskiye materialy iz antichnykh krepostei Kalaly- 
gyr 1 i 2, T. Kh. E. v. II, p. 543-630; idem, Materialy i issledovaniya po paleo- 
antropologii Khorezma i sopredelnykh oblastei. Ibidem, p. 639-504 i 
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tion anthropological type and is of great historical interest. In the period 
under consideration the two europeoid types (sub-brachicraneous and long- 
headed, long-faced) were mixed in different proportions with the two 
non-europeoid ones. The skulls of the II-III centuries A. D. found in 
1950 in Kalaly-gyr-I, are those of small-sized representatives of the Indo- 
dravidoid prognatic type, known for the Khwarizm of III century A.D. 
from 1948-1949 by the sculptures of "the hall of brownskinned guardsmen" 
of Toprak-kala?* The 1953 excavations have demonstrated that separate 
skulls supplied by the Kalaly-gyr cemetery, can be related to the same 
type. Now it is difficult to say whether this anthropological type is a 
remnant of the ancient Indo-Khwarizm relations epoch traced to the 
IV-III millennia B.C. in the monuments of the Kelteminar neolithic cul- 
ture, or it is the result of recruiting of Indian troops during the Kushan 
epoch when the major part of India and Central Asia composed but one 
political unit—Kushan Empire. One thing is doubtless—there were compact 
groups of the Indo-Dravidoid type in the Khwarizm population of the 
II-III centuries A. D. 


Quite the different anthropological type—long-headed mongoloid 
similar to the neolithic population of Northern China—prevails among the 
skulls of the IV-V centuries A.D. in Kunya-Uaz and Kanga-kala. 
Evidently, the appearance of this type in Khwarizm was connected with 
migration of the Chionite-Hephtalite tribes. But the mongoloid admixture 
in Khwarizm appeared even earlier. A marvellous sculptural head in 
Scythian head-dress found in 1952 in Giaur-kala (the II century A. D. 
stratum),?? testifies to a probable admixture of some mongoloid type. 
But in the IV-V centuries considerable compact groups of mongoloid 
population appeared on the outskirts of Khwarizm ; later on they played 
a certain role in the formation of the modern europeoid groups of the 
Khwarizm population—Uzbeks and Turkmenians. 


Khwarizm was in the state of deep decay on the border-line of anti- 
quity and Middle Ages in the end of the IV-VI centuries. The irrigation 
system underwent an abrupt decrease. The two biggest main canals of 
the right-bank region fell out of the irrigation system, the zone of the 
third being considerably narrowed. The large irrigation net-work of the 
*lands of ancient left-bank irrigation" stops its existence. In the majority 
of cases all ancient towns known to us were destroyed by military catas- 
trophes. The handicraft production was in the state of decay in those 
towns which survived the others. As we have already seen, the anthro- 
pological composition of its population, especially in the outer districts of 
Khwarizm, has radically changed. This testifies to the fact that the 


32 See TKhE, I, p. 37-38, fig. 24. 
33 TKhE, II, fig. 88. 
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steppe barbarian tribes appeared among the population of the state, which 
was being ruined and suffered a very deep decay. All these indications 
are sufficient to solve the problem of the reasons of the observed changes. 
They are identical to those which are characteristic (this time not only 
in the archaeological material but also in the written sources) of the 
epoch of the ruin of the Roman Empire,—the slave-system empire of the 
West. The irrigational character of the Khwarizm agriculture makes 
these consequences of the slave-system crisis especially manifest. The 
formation of the material premises for the transition to the new progres- 
sive feudal system within the Kushan Empire (just like it was in Rome) 
did not cause.a direct progressive development as it did also in the West. 
The process of stagnation of the slave-system, hindering that development, 
lasted for many centuries, as the society itself had no social class which 
could lead the progressive stratum of the society. And just the way it was 
in the West, this force appeared in the outskirts of Khwarizm and in 
other regions of Central Asia. These were barbarian tribes—the German 
and Slavonic in the West, and Turkish-language in the East. The decay- 
ing forms of the ancient material production were combined with the 
deeply archaic forms, introduced by the barbarians, the latter reminding 
of those which had been in the ancient Khwarizm. This explains that 
well-distinguished border-line which can be observed in all fields of 
material culture between the antiquity and Middle Ages in Khwarizm, as 
well as in other regions of Central Asia. The plates of the pottery forms 
which we demonstrate here (figures 18, 19) illustrate this border-line very 
well. A slow rise of Khwarizm began only in VI-VII centuries, the earliest 
stage of it being already the medieval culture—the Aphrigid one,—but not 
the ancient. The type of settlement of the population underwent a radical 
change—the two rising classes of the feudal society lived in strongly 
fortified castle-type dwellings, differing only in size. The new Aphrigid 
towns emerged on the ruins of the antique ones. The architectural proto- 
types of the castles are found not within the antique Khwarizm itself but 
among the barbarian Chionite tribes of its outer districts. The fortified 
head-quarters of the Chionite chiefs, called Barak-Tam, presents a magni- 
ficent sample of that architecture?! We have found a sterile stratum con- 
nected with the period of desolation in the excavations of the Aphrigid 
town of Berkut-kala in 1955 between the late-Kushan and Aphrigid strata. 
The irrigation—the cornerstone of the leading branch of agriculture— 
better than all other monuments of culture demonstrates very convincing- 
ly that even in the VII-VIII centuries, preceding the Arab invasion, the 
Khwarizm economy continued its progressive development which had 
started already at the time of the Kushans. The main producer of the slave- 
system—the slave—was substituted by the main producer of the feudal 
system—the serf. The flourishing of the medieval Khwarizm culture, 


34 TkhE, I. p. 135, fig. 1-15. 
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climaxed already by the XII century, was interrupted twice by enormous 
political catastrophes—the Chinghiz-khan invasion in the end of the first 
quarter of the XIII century, and the Timur invasion in the beginning of 
the last quarter of the XIV century. New changes of the Amu-Darya flow 
were coeval with these bloody catastrophes. 


The study of the Uzboy medieval monuments has yielded rich material 
for the solution of this problem which for many decades was the central 
one in the work of the scientists. As we already mentioned, the Uzboy 
bed stopped functioning in the ancient period and only the pottery of the 
barbarian tribes—scanty traces of the sites of nomads in the sands near the 
Uzboy and separate Scythian arrow-heads—testify to the fact that the bed 
was not completely abandoned by man. 


The absence of handicraft pottery of ancient types proves that there 
were neither settled populations along the Uzboy, nor trade-routes, which 
appeared in X-Xl centuries A.D., in the epoch of prosperity of the 
medieval Khwarizm. The archaeological material proves that the contro- 
versial testimonies of the ancient sources on the "Caspian estuary" of the 
Amu-Darya reflect the struggle of the traditional conceptions of that 
"estuary", dating from the middle of the first millennium B.C. with the 
fragments of real information which penetrated the ancient geographic 
literature. The remains of a small fortress situated near the Igdy well on 
the rocky precipice of the Uzboy canyon, belonged to the very end of 
the antiquity to the IV-V centuries A.D. The fortress (figure 20) was made 
of limestone flags but coated with clay. This monument, which is likely 
to be connected with the Chionit-Sassanid wars, probably testifies to a 
short-time water-break into the Uzboy. The situation of the fortress gives 
ground for the supposition that it controlled not the land—but the water- 
way. The water-break could be caused by the decay of the ancient irri- 
gation of that time. 


The excavations of the caravanserais of Ak-yaila in 1951 (X-XIII cen- 
turies) and Talaikhan-ata in 1952 (X-XIV centuries) are exceptionally in- 
teresting. Those caravanserais are round buildings of stone and burnt 
bricks with brick cisterns for water in the centre. The water supply of 
the caravanserais was based on the atmospheric moisture, collected from 


35 S. P. Tolstov, Raboly Khorezmskoi arkheologo-etnograficheskoi expeditsii A. 
N. SSSR v 1954 godu, SV, 1955, No. 6, p. 109-110. 


36 S. P. Tolstov, Khorezmskaya arkheologo-etnograficheskaya expeditsiya A. N. 
SSSR, 1950, SA, XVIII, 1953, p. 322-325; idem, Archeologicheskiyi Raboty 
Khorezmskoi arkheologo-etnograficheskoi expeditsii A. N. SSSR v. 1951 godu, 
SA, XIX 1954, p. 250-253; idem, Arkheologicheskii Raboty Khorezmskoi 
expeditsii A. N. SSS v. 1952 g., VDI, 1953, No. 2, p. 165-67; O. A. Vishnev- 
skava, Razvaliny Karavan-sarave Ak-Yaila i Talaikhan-Ata, T. Kh. E. v. II, 
p. 431-466. 
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the surrounding taqyrs by means of special water-collecting runnels. 
Especially important is the fact that these buildings are located near the 
Uzboy and that the caravanserai of Talaikhan-ata which functioned during 
the post-Mongol period of the XIII-XIV centuries had the same water- 
supply. This proves that after the Mongol invasion of the XIII-XIV 
centuries the Uzboy also did not exist as a river. 


The results obtained by our expedition in the Sary-kamysh hollow are 
very important for the final solution of the problem of the chronology of 
the Uzboy river. The study of the late medieval irrigation net-work of 
the Sarykamysh started in 1952 and performed also in 1953-1954, by a spe- 
cial group of the expedition which included geomorphologists, facilitated 
the reconstruction of the history (in its principal aspects) of this original 
irrigation system. The clarifying of the early stage of its history was 
helped by the excavations of the early medieval fortress of Zengi-baba, 
located at the absolute mark of 50 m. in the south eastern part of the 
Sarykamysh hollow. The study of the stratigraphy of this fortress, built 
by the Khwarizm shahs on the border-line of the XII-XIII centuries and 
desolated after the Mongol invasion, has demonstrated that even if there 
had been a certain flooding of the Sarykamysh after the Mongols, it had 
not reached the level necessary for the fall of the waters into the Uzboy. 
The lower, post-Mongol, desolation stratum of Zengi-baba does not show 
any traces of flooding and is connected with the activities of the aeolic 
factor. A more considerable filling up of the Sarykamysh with water took 
place in the end of the XIV century, after Timur had destroyed the irri- 
gation system of Khwarizm and the Amu-Darya waters which were no 
longer controlled by the man, rushed to the Sarykamysh not only along 
the Daryalyk but also along all ancient beds of the ancient Sarykamysh 
delta and elevated the level of the lake upto the absolute mark of 50-52 
metres which on the border-line of the XIV-XV century could cause a 
short-time break of the waters into the Uzboy. In the end of that century 
Zengi-baba was destroyed for the second time and then populated again 
in the XIV century. In this case, the desolation stratum has the well-ex- 
pressed traces of flooding with lake waters (lake pebbles, colonies of the 
fresh water shells—Dreissensia). The lake did not retain this level for a 
long time, and in the duration of the XV-XVI centuries if fluctuated bet- 
ween the absolute mark of 10-15 and 20-30 m. The construction and func- 
tioning of the irrigation facilities which utilized the Sarykamysh water 
can belong to the same time. The water was lifted to the bank terraces 
by means of a complicated and original system of clay aqueducts and 
water elevating devices. The discovery of the ancient delta of the Kanga- 


37 S. P Tolstov, A. S. Kes, T. A. Zhdanko, Istoriya srednevekovogo Sarakamy- 
shskogo ozera, "Voprosy geomorfologii i paleogeografii Azii", Moscow, 1955, 
p. 54-14. 
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Darya and late medieval Daudan canyon is very important for the history 
of the Sarykamysh hydrographic net-work. 


The historical data enable us to suppose that the Sarykamysh irriga- 
tion was created by the Turkmenian tribes of Adakly-khyzyr who lived in 
this region according to the XVIII century historian—Abulgazi. The 
material collected by the Turkmenian ethnographic group of our expedi- 
tion among the offsprings of this tribe—the modern Turkmenians of 
Khyzyr-ali in the Chardzhou region of Turkmenia, in the Bukhara region 
of Uzbekistan and Southern Khwarizm,—confirmed this. 


The materials obtained by the expedition show that different sources 
of information pertaining to different time and differently interpreted by 
ihe medieval compilers as well as by modern students, collide during the 
development of the literature tradition of the Amu-Darya medieval Cas- 
pian estuary. Our materials enable us to establish that there was no 
"Amu-Darya turn to the Caspian Sea" in the XIII-XIV centuries. Many 
times there was a break of the Amu-Darya surplus waters into the Sary- 
kamysh depression caused by the destruction of the Khwarizm irrigation 
constructions and only once after the Timur invasion on the border-line 
of the XIV-XV centuries and for a very short period of time the water 
level in the Sarykamysh reached the marks letting the water flow into 
the Uzboy. 


In the end we cannot but dwell briefly upon the results of the exca- 
vations of the biggest medieval Khwarizm monument—its capital Kunya- 
Urgench. These excavations were concentrated principally on the terri- 
tory of Tash-kala—the Kunya-Urgench block, rehabilitated after a horri- 
ble destruction of the town by Timur. This block existed up to the XVII 
century, when the population of Old Urgench were moved by Abul-gazi- 
khan, the historian, to New Urgench near Khiva—modern capital of 
Uzbekistan's Khwarizm region. The excavations were made on the Tash- 
kala town-wall, near the southern gate (the so-called “Gate of Karavan- 
serai") and near the supposed place of collapse of the minaret of the XI 
century which occurred on the border-line of the XIX-XX centuries. 


The excavation results depict a dramatic history of the Khwarizm 
capital of the last seven centuries. We have discovered the foundation of 
the minaret, built in 1011 a.D., preserved upto the marble ring which sur- 
rounded it, and remains of the contemporary early medieval mosque, 
foundations of the walls, floors of burnt bricks, bases of columns made of 


38 S. P. Tolstov, Arkheologicheskiye Raboty Khorezmskoi expeditsii A. N. SSSR 
v 1952 g., VDI, 1953, No. 2, p. 167-178 ; N. N. Vakturskaya, Raskopi gorodishcha 
Urgench v 1952 g., T. Kh. E., v. II, p. 467-494. 
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pyramid-shaped stones. It was revealed that the supposition on the fact 
than an early medieval minaret existed up to the end of the XIX century 
was wrong. Chinghiz-khan destroyed also this building. The minaret 
was restored only in the XIV century, approximately simultaneously with 
the construction of a big Kunya-Urgench minaret—Kutlug-Timur, which 
has been preserved up to now. The minaret district bears the traces of 
an enormous massacre, which was the epilogue of the heroic defence of 
Urgench from the Chinghiz-khan hordes. A great number of human bones 
and skulls, fragments of arms—all this testifies to that fact. Not only the 
minaret, but a mosque as well were restored in the XIV century. But 
the architecture thereof was entirely different. The mosque yard was 
surrounded by arcades which rested on solid brick pillars. After the 
second destruction of the mosque connected with the Timur invasion, it 
was restored again but the pompous arcades gave way to wooden pillars 
which rested on rude stone bases. 


A bright picture of the decay of the XV-XVII centuries Khwarizm 
culture is created also by the excavations of the two southern districts, 
where we found a number of town blocks (figur 21) with streets, markets 
and dwellings of rich merchants and poor handicraftsmen. It is very 
peculiar that the houses were built mainly of the bricks which were used 
before in the XIII-XIV centuries on a loose solution of clay. Wonderful 
carving on alabaster peculiar for the XII-XIII centuries and preserved 
in the XIV century was replaced by rude and poor ornaments made by 
stamp. The pottery also bears the traces of decay. Half-faience which 
was peculiar for the XIV century disappears. 


But the whole late medieval history of Urgench was marked with 
wide international relations—especially with the China—which are 
expressed not only in spreading of the Chinese system of dwelling— 
heating, but also in numerous finds of the imported Chinese pottery (figure 
22) and local imitations of the Chinese standards. The Kunya-Urgench 
excavations as well as the study of the late medieval monuments of the 
Uzboy and Sarykamysh create a dull picture, resulting from the double 
invasion of the Chinghiz-khan and Timur hordes and with the new period 
of deep feudal disorganization—endless feudal wars and attacks of nomads, 
connected with those invasions. Along with that we saw how the common 
working people—agriculturists of the Sarykamysh and handicraftsmen of 
Old Urgench—under the hard conditions of endless feudal massacres re- 
peatedly performed heroic feats of labour for the rehabilitation of old and 
construction of new irrigation systems, harnessing the powerful flow of the 
Amu-Darya, reviving the towns from their ashes. They managed to 
carry on through the centuries and millennia most of the best traditions of 
the antique Khwarizm. These traditions composed, as it is shown by the 
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works of our ethnographers,? the golden fund of the folk culture of the 
modern population of Khwarizm—Uzbeks, Turkmenians and Karakalpaks. 


The peoples of the flourishing Soviet Khwarizm—Uzbeks, Turkmenians 
and Karakalpaks—are successfully cultivating "the lands of ancient 
irrigation"—with the help of the modern technique. “The lands of ancient 
irrigation", this enormous museum of the history of Khwarizm culture 
is also a serious reminder of what endless wars mean to the people,— 
the wars, inspired by the mercenary interests of the groups of the ruling 
classes who struggled for domination. All these splendid monuments 
created by human labour were turned into "dead towns", "dead settle- 
ments" and "dead oases" by the wars. On coming back from the fronts 
of World War II, I looked with a new attitude at the monuments 
which were so familiar to me. And I keenly felt that they reminded me 
of the ruins of our towns destroyed by the fascists. 


And if the wars of the slave and feudal epochs could create such 
a grand but horrifying cemetery, what then should humanity expect 
of the war whose dreadful rehearsals were staged in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki ? 


And that is why the builders of the new Socialist Khorezm, like the 
common people the world over, so highly appreciate the principles of 
Panch Shila, the principles of Bandung, the peaceful co-existence of states 
with different social and political systems, which for the peoples of the 
world, for their children and grandchildren, constitute a guarantee of 
peaceful labour to provide the progressive development of world culture 
and the creation of such great cultural values as will leave all that our 
forefathers created and what we possess now far behind. 


39 See T. Kh. E. v. I our article, p. 13-15, fig. 1, 2, 3, and the article by T. A. 
Sazonova p. 293-295. See also the article by T. A. Zhdanko "Izuchenie narodnogo 
orgamentalnogo iskusstva Karakalpakov", SE, 1955, No, 4, p. 62, 66-69, 


Fig. 1. Palace of Toprak-kala (Aerial photograph). 
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Fig. 3. The plane over the ruins of Adamli-kala (VII-VIII cent. B.C.). 


Fig. 4. Meeting of the expedition ; planes and cars in the desert. 
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Fig. 6. The Kelteminar culture :I— the end of the IV—the early III-rd millennium B.C. ; II—the 
late III-rd the beginning of the II-nd millennium B. C. Drawn by A. V. Vinogradov. 
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Fig. 7. Bronze and early iron cultures: 1—The Suyargan culture: a—the early stage (the early 
II millennium B.C.), b—the late stage (XV-XI centuries) : III—the Amirabad culture (IX-VIII 
centuries). Drawn by M. A. Itina. 
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Fig. 8a: Pottery from the Kokcha 3 burial ground. 
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Fig. 9. The Kokcha 3 burial ground, burial 57. 
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Fig. 10. The historical development of the Khwarizm irrigation systems. 
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Fig. 12. Kanga-kala (the plan of the fortress) : (1) outlets of the walls ; 
(2) pithoi; (3) flags (limestone) : (4) sand bank; (5) bushes. Measure- 
ments by 1. S. Lapirov-Skoblo, architect. 


Fig. 13. Koy-Krylgan-kala (aerial photograph). 


Fig. 14. Finds from Koy-Krylgan-kala: 1—3 basrelie 
on flasks: 4—flask with a relief ornament; 5—re 
clay goblet ; 6—black-polished vessel with a scratch: 
ornament ; 7—dipper with a ram head on the handl 
8—spit-stand adorned with horse heads. 
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Fig. 15. Terra-cottas from Koy-Krylgan-kala: (1) the 

goddess with a bowl and an amphora; (2) a woman 

in gala dress, (3) a sitting woman ; (4) "the mother 
goddess", (5) a naked female figure. 


Fig. 16. Ceramic head from an ossuary, found 
in the vicinity of Koy-Krylgan-kala. 


Fig. 17. A male figure, crowning a ceramic ossuary (Koy- 
Krylgan-kala). 
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Fig. 18. The antique Khwarizmian pottery. Drawn by M. G. Vorobyeva. 
I. Archaic period ; II Kang—Kü period ; 
IIL Kushan period. (Reading upwards) 
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Fig. 19. The medieval Khwarizmian pottery. Drawn by N. N. Vakturskaya 
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Fig. 21. Kunya-Urgench. View of the excavations. 
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Fig. 22a, Chinese porcelain bowl, found during the 
Kunya-Urgench excavations. 


Fig. 22. b, reverse of bowl in Fig. 22. a. 


VRTTARATNAKARA-TATPARYA-TIKA OF TRIVIKRAMA 
By 
H. D. VELANKAR 


In my introduction to the edition of the Vrttaratnakara in the Jaya- 
daman (Bombay, 1949), I have given some information about this Tri- 
vikrama, whom I have described as the earliest commentator of the 
Vrttaratnàkara. Since then I have been able to get a photo-copy! of this 
commentary, the only palm-leaf manuscript of which is preserved at 
Ahnilvad Patan. This ms. is described by Peterson on p. 26 of his Vth 
Report. It has 127 folios out of which folios 6, 12, 16, 25, 37, 43, 61, 69, 88, 
89, 93, 94, 95 and 96 were lost by the time I got its copy. Fol. 82A contains 
only a repetition of most of the matter written on fol. 81B. In the Prasasti? 
at the end of the commentary Trivikrama gives some information about 
himself. According to this he was a son of Raghusüri or Raghavarya, son 
of Sàrangasüri, son of Bhiisuri (Sripatisüri ?), son of Gadadhara of the 
Madhyandina Sakha and Angirasa Gotra of a Gauda Bràhmana family, 
originally of Vrddha Valabhi, but afterwards migrated towards the south 
and settled at Elapura on the banks of the Godavari. Trivikrama calls 
himself an expert in the Katantra Vyakarana and steeped in the knowledge 
of the difficult Durga-Vrtti on it. He also describes himself as well-versed 
in Chandas and Alarnkdra as also a poet of great merit. He further tells 
us that he had composed an extensive commentary on the Sarasvata 
Vyakarana ; but no ms. of it is available today. 


There exists, however, in the same Bhandar where our commentary 
is found, a ms. of a commentary called Uddyota?, on the Panjika of 
Trilocanadàsa, which itself is a commentary on Durga's Vrtti on the 
Katantra Vyakarana. This Uddyota is ascribed in the colophons to Trivi- 
krama, pupil of Vardhamana, a preceptor of Karna, ie, King Karna of 
Ahnilvad Patan. Our Trivikrama’s references to his proficiency in the 


1. This copy is now in the library of the University of Bombay. 

2. Almost the same stanzas, i.e., 2 to 11, of this Prasasti are repeated by Trivikrama 
in his Pratisthàpaddhati, an extract from a ms. of which is given by H. P. Sastri 
on pp. 529-31 of Vol. III Smrti manuscripts) of his Desc, Cata. of Sk. Mss. 
Government Coll. under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1925. 

3. See Dalal's Catalogue of Patan Mss., Vol. I, Baroda, 1937. 
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Katantra Vyàkarana and especially in Durga’s commentary on it, together 
with the existence of the two works side by side in the same Bhandar, 
should leave no doubt about the identity of these two Trivikramas. It 
seems that Trivikrama had gone to stay at Patan, specially for the study 
of Grammar of the Katantra and Sàrasvata systems in particular, under 
the celebrated teacher Vardhamàna, who was honoured at the court of 
King Karna and was retained there as the royal preceptor. In his later 
years Trivikrama must have studied Chandas and Alamkara by himself 
(and this is why he does not refer to any guru in particular and gives 
ihe history of his own family of distinguished scholars), while still at 
Ahnilvad. His close acquaintance with the Jain prosodial traditions repre- 
sented by the Chandahsekhara, (perhaps even the illustration at IL13.2 
which praises Mahavira is from this work), is then easily explained by 
his association with Ahnilvad Patan and the Jain Acàryas and authors 
in Gujarat and Saurastra. The Chandahsekhara from which Trivikrama 
quotes stanzas in this commentary is a work on Sanskrit and Prakrit 
metres written in Sanskrit by a Jain author as is clear from the quota- 
lions from and other indirect references to it in our commentary. We 
have a palm-leaf ms. at Jesalmir' of only the Vth chapter of a Chandah- 
sekhara, composed by a Jain author Rajasekhara, which in all proba- 
bility is the same as the work quoted by Trivikrama. Unfortunately thc 
available chapter of the work treats only of the Prakrit and the Apabhramsa 
metres and so it is not possible to locate Trivikrama's quotations in it. 
But both the name Chandahsekhara and its being written in Sanskrit by 
a Jain author must be taken as a sound proof to show that our Chandah- 
sekhara is the same as the one known to Trivikrama. The Jesalmir ms. 
of the Chandahsekhara is dated Sam 1179 and the Patan ms. of Tri- 
vikrama’s Uddyota on the Katantra is dated Sar. 1221. We may there- 
fore conclude that Trivikrama lived in Gujarat for a long time, studied 
Katantra and Sarasvata systems of grammar under Vardhamana at 
Ahnilvad Patan, during the reign of King Karna (A.D. 1064-1094), and 
then in later years acquired proficiency in the Chandas and the Alamkara 
Sastras? by his own efforts, writing the present commentary on the 
Vrttaratnakara some time in the first half of the 12th century A.D. He 
is earlier than Hemacandra, the great Jain scholar, and Sulhana who 
wrote his commentary of the Vrttaratnàkara in 1190 A.D.; at II.17.1 it 
is very likely that Siddharaja Jayasimha is meant by Trivikrama. One 


4. See Chandahsekhara of Rajasekhara, published with introduction at JBBRAS., 
1946, p. 1. 


5. It was probably at this time that he acquainted himself with the Chandah- 
Sekhara, which was composed in the first half of the llth century A.D.; cf. 
JBBRAS., 1946, p. 1. 
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stanza is addressed to a sovereign who is honoured by his vassals. Tri- 
vikrama himself was a non-Jain; in the few stanzas which he seems to 
have composed by way of illustrations, his inclination to the worship 
of Visnu (1.16.2; IL15.1; IL19.1-2; 11.37.10; VI9.2), of his Nrsimha 
incarnation in particular (1.15.1; IL20.1; II.37.9), is quite obvious, though 
he also praises Siva (11.15.2) and his son Gananatha (VI.9.1). 


Chandahsekhara is quoted at four places, namely, IL2.1, II.12.3, 
111.108.1-12 and IV.11.1-6. But even the other references to ‘some’ on 
1.16, and quotations from ‘some’ at V.12.1, 3 and 4, to sástrüntara on 
II.2 ; 11.2.3 ; IIL106 ; V.12, to granthantara on 1.14, to Smrtyantara on II.17 
and the words tad uktam on 1132 are all probably to the same work, 
as can be seen from a comparison of the word granthantara on 1.14 with 
IV.114, of sástrantara on IL2.1 with IL2.2, of the same word on III.106 
with 111.108.1-12 and on IL12.1 with 1L12.3. The reference to the Jain 
Siddhànta regarding the classification of the Vaktra group under Visama 
Vrttas must also be understood to the same work. That the Jain school 
of prosodists did so can be seen from the position of the Vakrta group 
among the Visama Vrttas both in the Svayambhüchandas?*, whom Ràja- 
sekhara has mostly copied in his Chandahsekhara’, and in the Chando- 
nuśāsana of Hemacandra. We may also compare Jayakirti's Chando- 
nusdsana’, where he begins his treatment of the Visama Vrttas with the 
Vaktra group in the fourth Adhikàra. Jayakirti too is a Jain author. 


Trivikrama does not refer to earlier commentators of his text and 
this is natural because he is probably its first commentator. The reference 
to ‘some’ interpreter in the case of the words sukhasantanasiddhyartham 
in L1 and sadadhydyanibaddhasya in L3 is not to an earlier commentator, 
but to an erring pupil who may misconstrue the words. That his com- 
mentary was mainly intended for his pupils is seen also from the words 
Sisyanam jridndklesdya in his commentary on VI and Sisya-vyutpddanaya 
on VIA. He respectfully mentions Jayadeva as an authority on 1.0.6, 
11.124, 1138.1 (with Bharata and Pingala) and V. 12 (with Pingala), and 
quotes him (IV.14) once on IL11. The point of the reference to him on 
ihe first two passages is not quite clear. The following points from this 
commentary deserve to be specially noted :— 


(1) The commentator regards the compound word vrttaratnakaram in 
L3 as an avyaya and the word nàma in the same stanza as sambha- 
vanayam. 


6. See Svayambhichandas, III.14-23, at JBBRAS., 1935, pp. 56-57. 
7. See JBBRAS., 1946, p. 3. 


8. See Jayadáman, Bombay, 1949, Chandonusasana of Hemacandra, III.33-52 
(pp. 105-106); Chandonusdsana of Jayakirti, IV.1 ff. (p. 53). 
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(2) The quotation from Manu which he gives at 1.3.1 is not traced 
in the present Manusmrti. 


(3) While commenting on L4 he refers to a Jain tradition among 
the prosodists according to which the Vaktra group of the Varna 
Vrttas is classified under the Visama Vrttas. This is what is 
actually noticed in the works of Jayakirti, Svayambhü and 
Hemacandra?. 


(4) On L9 while discussing the hrasvatva and dirghatva of the 
Aksaras, he mentions the peculiarities of Apabhramáa prosody in 
this behalf and gives a quotation probably from the Chandah- 
$ekhara together with a couple of illustrations in the Apabhramésa 
language. The first of these two is found at Prákrta Paingalam 
II.151. 


(9) He adopts the reading!’ padadau in 1.10 and prescribes that the 
rule mentioned in it applies only to the Padas of an Arya; it is, 
however, difficult to see how he understood the Niyamana. Per- 
haps he looks back to the word dryddisu in L8; but undoubtedly 
the rule refers to the'2nd and the 4th Padas of any metre and 
krama means ‘the starting’ samyoga or conjunct of these Padas. 
It does not lend gurutva to its preceding Aksara, i.e., the last one 
in Pàdas 1 and 3, when it is expected to be metrically short. 
This rule, which does not occur in any other prosodial treatise, 
so far as I know, (though the technical term krama for such a 
conjunet suggests otherwise), suggests that according to it, the 
poets started their composition of the Padas afresh and not 
necessarily in continuation of the earlier Padas, or in other words, 
Pàda was an independent constructional unit in the formation of 
a stanza, and not an ardha, though the latter was regarded as 
such in respect of the rules of Sandhi. 


(6 


— 


He treats 1.10.1 as a traditional illustration of the rule given in 
L10 and not as a stanza forming part of the text of the Vrtta- 
ratnakara. His introductory words idam asya udéharanam are 


9. See above notes 6 and 8. 


10. Sulhana controverts this for unsound reasons and adopts padüdau as the 
correct reading. His main argument is that there are no Pidas, but only 
Ardhas, in an Arya, so that the definition with the reading pddddau will not 
apply to the illustration in the Arya metre (IL10.1), which according to him 
is a part of Kedara’s text. For Sulhana see BUJ., Sep. 1951, p. 82. But both 
these reasons are not correct; see Jayadümam, Introduction, p. 40 and points 
Nos. 6 and 7 below. 
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iound also at the beginning of L9.2 and L19.7, which are very 
clearly external illustrations. 


(7) While explaining the term Pada in L11.1 he appears to consider 
Arya as a metre of four Pàdas against others, who think that 
the arrangement into Pàdas does not apply to this metre. But 
the use of the word Pàda at IL3 and 4 clearly supports Trivikrama's 
stand. 


(8) His memorial stanzas on the Yati (1.11.2, 4, 5, 6, 7) differ both 
from those given by Halayudha on Pingala's Chandassütra and 
also those given by Hemacandra in his Chandonusdsana ; they are 
very likely composed by Trivikrama himself, The illustrations, 
on the other hand, are mosily the same as those of either Halayudha 
or Hemacandra. 


(9 


— 


He distinguishes between two different kinds of the Ardhasama 
Varna Vrttas of four lines: (a) those whose halves are made 
of two lines of same length, but different constitution, and (b) 
those whose halves consist of two lines differing from each other 
both in length and constitution. The Visama Vrttas also are 
classified on the same principle: (a) those that have four lines 
of the same length but different constitution, and (b) those whose 
lines are of different length and different constitution. Of these 
the former are neither mentioned nor illustrated by authors on 
prosody (except those who belong to the Jain tradition! and 
accept the Vaktra group among Visama Vrttas). Trivikrama 
admits them and gives an illustration at 1.15.1. On the other hand, 
the very similar stanza quoted by him at 1.17.1 is only an illus- 
tration of the Gatha as defined at V.12, since the first two Padas 
of it are similar to each other. Of the latter only three groups 
are generally defined, viz., the Udgatà, the Padacaturürdhva and 
the Upasthita-pracupita groups. 

(10) While defining the Dandakas in 117, Trivikrama gives a short 
quotation ८ sahasrat tu dandakah, which too may be from the 


Chandah$ekhara?; it finds its corroboration in a prose passage 
at Hemacandra’s Chandonusüsana on II.388.7. 


(11) On L17.1 in v.6 composed by himself, Trivikrama suggests that 
Ch. VI commences with the stanza pide sarvaguráv etc., and that 


11. But compare Jayadaman, Introduction, pp. 21-23. 


12. All these Dandakas given by Chandahsekhara have been defined at Svayambhu- 
chandas, 1.154-178 (JBBRAS., 1935, pp. 49-52). 
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(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 
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the stanza which recounts the six Pratyayas did not form part 
of the text on which he comments.!? 


The two divisions of Pathyà, viz, the Parva Pathya and the 
Apara Pathya given by others are mentioned by him on II.2 and 
a quotation in support of it is given from the Chandahsekhara, 
followed by an illustration, probably from the same work, of an 
Aryà which contains all long letters. 


In consequence of this, Trivikrama does not accept the two cor- 
responding divisions of Vipula, basing this his view on the use 
of the word dvayoh in addition to $akalayol (dual) in IL4 of 
the text. It is likely that Trivikrama has followed Chandah- 
$ekhara in ihis respect, which in its turn has evidently followed 
Svayambht, who adopts these divisions of the Pathyad, and not 
of Vipula, at Svayambhüchandas, Parvabhaga, 1.5. 


Again on II. 12, probably following the lead of Chandahsekhara, 
which must have imitated Svayambhüchandas' in this as in 
other cases, Trivikrama mentions the two divisions of Vaitaliya 
into Sama and Visama, otherwise known by the names of 
Daksinàntika and Uttarantika, quoting for these latter from the 
Chandahsekhara. Hemacandra, at Chandonusásana IIL59 alludes 
to these alternative names, but does not state the source of his 
information. 


He obviously quotes from the works of some older poets, as seen 
from his remarks at I1.12.4, for illustrating the two divisions of 
the Vaitaliya and the similar ones of the Aupacchandasaka and 
the Apatalika. Among these, one certainly (1113.2) and two 
very likely (IL14.1 and 2) are from some Jain author, perhaps 
from Chandahsekhara itself. 


The Yugmavipula defined at II.25 is said to be only another name 
of Pathya Vaktra, because it has the same characteristics, when 
a short letter is employed also at the 5th place and a long one 
at the 6th, in the even Padas. 


In the second chapter while explaining the Padakulaka and the 
formation of its stanzas by a mixture of the different lines in the 
Matrdsamaka and the others of its class, he makes use of what 


. Compare Jayadáman, Bombay 1949, Introduction, p. 41. 
. Unfortunately, the portion from this work dealing with this topic is not 


. available. 


. The legend refers to the protection afforded by Lord Mahavira to a minor god 


called Camara against the wrath of Mahendra. 


16. See also Sáhityadarpana of ४15४७18119, VI.330-331. 
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he calls Catuskikas or squares, to illustrate the different combina- 
tions of the lines. 


(18) He justifies the name Samkirna-Vrttadhyaya of this Adhyaya 
(ie, the IInd) by showing the inclusion of a few Varna Vrttas 
under some one or the other of the Matra Vrttas, belonging to 
the Vaitaliya and the Matrasamaka groups. 


(19) He defines and illustrates (by the defining stanza itself) 12 morc 
Dandakas in the IIIrd Adhyaya, quoting their definitions from the 
Chandahsekhara. 


(20) He suggests the formation of any number of the Ardhasama Varna 
Vrttas by putting together two halves consisting of two lines each 
of any two Varna Vrttas of different length on 1४.12. 


(21) On IV.7 he suggests the use of the prefix viparita to the names 
of any other metres which may be formed on the analogy of the 
Viparita Akhy4niki. 

(22) At the end of the IVth Adhyaya, he quotes from the Chandah- 
Sekhara the definitions of five additional Ardhasama Varna Vrttas. 
In IV.12 he has a different reading according to which the name 
of the metre is Vànmati instead of Yavamati, the definition of 
which last he quotes again from the Chandahsekhara. In effect 
Vanmati is only another name of Yavamati according to him. 


(23) The order of the definitions adopted by Trivikrama in this i.e., 
the IVth chapter is slightly different from the one that is generally 
seen in the text of the Vrttaratnakara.. Thus after Drutamadhya, 
ihe 2nd metre, he gives Vanmati (— Yavamati), which is the 
12th and then Puspitagra which is the 10th after it. This is 
followed by metres Nos. 3 to 9 and 11 in order. 


(24) In the fifth chapter (v.12) under the general name Gatha Trivi- 
krama includes the three kinds of prose, namely Cürnikam, 
Utkalikà and Vrttagandhi mentioned in other works, probably 
meaning the Chandahsekhara'!, as well as those metres whose 
Padas contain between 27 and 60 Aksaras each and are known as 
the Mala Vrttas. Here, too, the reference to and quotations from 
(V.12.1 and 2) are probably from the Chandahsekhara. He also 
includes here those Prakrit metres which have five, seven or nine 
Padas, thus probably referring to the Matra, the Radda and other 
Dvibhangis which are so common in Apabhrarhsa prosody. 
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(25) While explaining the stanzas on the six Pratyayas in Ch. VI, 
Trivikrama says that he has depended upon traditional explana- 
tion of these Pratyayas (Sampradáya). In the very first stanza 
of his commentary (1.0.1) he says that he proceeds to explain 
the meaning of the Vrttaratndkara according to the Sampraddya. 


(26) In the sixth chapter, he composes his own stanzas to define and 
explain the six Pratyayas as applicable to both Varna and the 
Matra Vrttas. 


(27) He also shows how, by a little manipulation, Kedara’s definitions 
of some of these Pratyayas, which are mainly intended for the 
Varna Vrttas, can be applicable even to the Matra Vrttas. 


(28) He uses the term Alapa for a full explanation intended to 
illustrate a particular point; see eg, on VI31; VI38; VI4; 
V1.42 and V1.6. 


(29) In two cases, I.7 and IL12, Trivikrama resorts to what he calls 
ü&vriti vydkhyd, wherein an additional interpretation is put on 
some words in the definition in order to prevent it from being 
either ०७०१७७० or ativyapta. 


(30) Trivikrama's commentary is often written in the conversational 
style, which at times tends to become tedious and is unnecessarily 
verbose. In many places he also composes a few memorial stanzas, 
briefly summarising the discussion of a metrical topic!". 


In editing this earliest and exhaustive commentary, I am taking the 
text of the Vrttaratnakara as reconstructed by me in my edition of that 
work in the Jayadáman, Bombay 1949, as my basis. I have followed the 
numbering of the stanzas in this edition, making references to them only 
by their Pratikas in all chapters except the second, where only their serial 
number in my edition is indicated. 


I express my deep gratitude to the great Jain Muni and Acarya Shri 
Punyavijayaji of Ahmedabad who made the original palm-leaf manuscript 
available to me for being used through its photo-copy, which latter was 
procured for me by the University of Bombay. 


17. But see the introductory stanzas 4-9, where Trivikrama has promised (a) to 
expound only those portions of the text which are difficult, leaving others as 
easily understood; (b) to supplement Kedara's information from texts like 
those of Jayadeva and others; (c) and to interpret Kedara’s words so as to 
to contain also the information given by others where possible by resorting 
to maxims like the Simhàávalokita, in order to avoid the defect of Avyapti in 
his definitions. 


श्रीत्रिविक्रमसूरिविरचिता 
वृत्तरत्नाकर-तात्पर्यटीका 


केदारसूरिविहितच्छन्दो लक्षणसूत्रग; । 

प्रणम्य गुरुपादाब्ज संप्रदायो निगद्यते ॥ १ ॥ 
वर्णवृत्ते प्रत्ययाः षड्‌ व्याख्याता इह सूरिभिः। 
तेप्वाद्यावन्तिमं चान्न मात्राव्रृत्तेप्वपि स्फुटसू ॥२॥ 
प्रायः प्रस्तारनियमे qd लक्ष्मेतदादिकम्‌। 
गुवौदिसंख्यानयनपयैन्तमधिदध्महे ॥ ३ ॥ युगलम्‌ । 
सपूवेपक्षसिद्धान्तं प्रायः सूत्रं विवृण्महे | 
क्रियाकारकसम्बन्धे विषमेषु विचक्ष्महे ॥ ४॥ 
आपाते यत्प्रतीयेत न तद्‌ व्याख्यास्यते यतः। 
साहाय्यं शकेराभक्षे न कोऽपि समपेक्षते ॥ ५ ॥ 
अपूवेमिव यत्किंचिद्‌ व्याख्यासिदधं seu | 

न श्रमस्तत्र कतैब्यो जयदेवाविदी(दि वी)क्ष्यताम्‌॥ ६ ॥ 
शास्त्रान्तरप्रसिद्ठो$थेः सूत्रैयक्तुं च शक्यते | 

यः सिद्वान्ताविरो धेन कथमस्माभिरुच्यते ॥ ७ ॥ 
सिंहावलोकप्रमुखा न्यायाः Araneae eran: | 
सूत्रेष्वव्य़ाध्यतिव्यास्तिहानायेह समाश्रिताः ॥ ८ ॥ 
सर्वव्यापिनमात्मानं sd पूज्येन यत्पथा | 

अपि नानाकुलोप्पञ्चान्‌ सचिवांइछ्यते Za ॥ ९॥ 


सुखसंतान० ॥ १ ॥ वेदाथे० ॥ २॥ तेनेदं क्रियते०॥ ३॥ 


सुखसंतानेत्यादिमिस्त्रिमिः पथ्यावकतरेर्विहितं शास्त्रे प्रयोजनादिप्रतिपादनपरं मध्येकुलकमिदम्‌ | अस्यान्बयः | 
क्रियते । किम्‌ । इदम्‌ । इदमिति किम्‌ । छन्दः । छन्द इत्यायांदिवृत्तलक्षणवाक्यम्‌ । किमर्थे क्रियते | 
सुख्रसन्तानसिद्धयर्भम्‌। सुखस्य संतानः सुखसंतानः। संताने(नो)ऽनवच्छिन्नगमाहतं (१) तस्य सिद्विर्निष्पत्तिः 
सुखसंतानसिद्धिः | तस्येव सुखसंतानसिद्धौ सुख्संतानसिद्धचर्थः | तादर्थ्यनतुर्थ्यन्तस्य अर्थराब्देन ने(नि)त्य- 
समासः इति वाक्यं नास्ति। केचिद्‌ व्याख्यातारो नमस्कारस्यैतत््रयोजनमाहुः | तदसत्‌ । ग्रन्थारम्मे मा... 
कृत्य क्रियमाणनम[ स्कारस्य अ] प्रस्तुतत्वात्‌ । किविशिष्ट छन्दः । लक्षलक्षणसंयुतम्‌ । लक्षमिह आर्याच्छन्दः । 
लक्षणमिह विवक्षिता गणादिपरिपाट्युच्यते | लक्षं च लक्षणं च लक्षलक्षणे ताभ्यां संयुतं लश्चलक्षणसंयुतम्‌ | 
अग्रमभिसंधिः | यदेव लक्षवाक्यं तदेव लक्षणवाक्यमिति । तत्‌ [कि]मेवंविधं छन्दः क्रियते इति चेत्‌ | 
सुखबुद्ध ये सुखेन gear सुखबुद्धिस्तस्यै । केप्रां सुखबुद्धये । बालानाम्‌ । महाकाव्यलक्षणादिशास्नेषु व्युरपन्नाः 
प्रत्येकमधिकारिणामस्य(णोऽस्य) USM वक्ष्यन्ते यतस्तस्माच्छन्दस्यव्युत्पन्ना बाला इवेह बालारतेषामिति । 
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पुनः किंविशिष्टं क्रियते | वृत्तरत्नाकरम्‌ | उत्तान्येव रत्नानि वृत्तरत्नानि तेषामाकर इव यत्‌ तदृत्तरत्नाकरम्‌ | 
अत्र वृत्तरत्नाकरः इति न्याय्यः पाठः । स्नाकरशन्दस्याविशिष्टलिङ्गत्वात्‌ । तर्हि कथं वृत्तर्नाकरमिति पदं 
युज्यते | क्रियाविशेपणत्वादिति ब्रमः | तथा हि p कथं क्रियते | नामेति संभावनायामव्ययम्‌। वृत्तरत्नानामाकर 
इव उत्पत्तिस्थानमिच यथा संभाव्यते तथा क्रियते इत्यर्थः । न तु नामरशन्दोऽयमभिधानवचनः | कथं 
तहि त्रृत्तरत्नाकरमिदं छन्द इत्वमिधानमिति चेद्‌ ग्रन्थान्तरे प्रविब(च)रितमिदं त्रत्तरत्नाकराख्यमिति 
वचनादिति स्थितम्‌ । केन क्रिय्रते। तेन । तेनेति केन । योऽस्ति। किंविरिष्टः । रतः। छ । शिब- 
garda | शिवश्च शिवा च शिवावित्येकशेषः । शिवयोः पादाः Braga: तेपामर्चनं शिवपादार्चन तत्रेति | 
पुनः किंविशिष्टोऽस्ति । पुत्र इति । पुन्नाम्नो नरकात्‌ त्रायते निजवंद््यान्‌ पुनातीति वा पुत्रः | पुनः किंबिशिष्टः 
पुत्रः | केदार इति केदारभट्टनामा। ननु तस्य व्यतीतत्वात्‌ कथमधुनाप्यस्तीति वाक्ये व्यवहारः | एतत्काव्य- 
शारीराभिप्रायेणेत्येके p तदसत्‌ | शास्रकणप्रतिज्ञाकाले तस्यासच्वात्‌ | तर्हि कथमिह सिद्धान्त इति चेदुच्यते | 
तदा uda केदारेणात्मना अस्तीति यो वर्तमानव्यपदेशः प्रयोगेणोपनिरद्धरतच्छिष्योपशिष्येः तद्वाक््यपरम- 
श्रद्वालुमिः शिष्यपरंपरायामुपनिक्षिप्य स व्यवह्वियत इति न दोषः | कस्य पुत्रः। तस्य । तस्येति कस्य । योऽभूत्‌ 
जातः। किंबिरिषष्टः। पब्वेक इति पन्बेकभट्रनामा । पुनः किंबिशिष्टः। द्विजोत्तमः | द्विजश्चासाचुत्तमश्र 
द्विजोत्तमः | उत्तमत्वमिह त्राहाणत्वाभिप्रायेण | न ठु द्विजानामुत्तमो द्विजोत्तम इति निर्धारणे पष्ठीसमासस्थ 
प्रतिषेधात्‌ । किंविशिष्टो5भूत्‌ । वेदार्थरीवशास्रज्ञः | वेदानामर्थो पूर्वमीमांसाप्रतिपादितो विधिः उत्तरमीमांसा- 
प्रतिपादितं ज्ञानं चेति। शैवानि च तानि शास्त्राणि च शेवशास्त्राणि नेयायिक्ादीनि तत्प्रतितद्धा आत्मज्ञानोपाय- 
प्रतिपादका आगमाश्च । वेदार्थी च शैवशास्त्राणि च वेदार्थरीवशाद्जाणि तानि जानातीति वेदार्थशैवशास्रजः | 
वेदार्थज्ञानपूर्वकं शोवशास्त्रवज्शानवर्णनं मुमुक्षोरस्य मानवधमेशास्रोपदेशाभिप्रायेण | तथा हि । 


आत्मज्ञाननिमित्तं हि सिद्वान्तान्‌ प्रविलोकयन्‌ | 
केवलांश्च यदाधीते वेदबाह्यो भवेद्‌ द्विजः ॥ ३.१ ॥ 


किं कृत्वा क्रियते | नत्वा नमस्कृत्य। कम्‌। शेकरमिति शिवम्‌। किंविशिष्टम्‌ । लोकशंकरं लोकानां at सुखं करोतीति 
लोकशंकरः तमिति | पुनः किंविदिष्टं शंकरम्‌ । ब्रह्माच्युतार्चितम्‌। अनेनास्य | ३ ॥ [fol 6 is missing] 
परू च ते अध्यायाश्च warm | aad घडध्यायनिबरद्धं तस्येति कश्चिद्‌ wala | तदसत्‌। संख्यापूर्वकस्य 
कर्मधारयस्य संज्ञायामेवेष्टत्वात्‌ | तहि कथमत्र विग्र इति चेदुच्यते | षडध्याया faa यरिँमस्तत्‌ पड ध्यायनित्रदध 
तस्येति | एवमेतत्सहृरोष्बन्यत्रापि | अनेन वाक्येन ग्रन्थलाघवं च ex तदिदमविकलं शास्रादी Nu 
प्रतिपाद्य व्युत्पाद्य लोकस्य रुचिचित्र्यात्वै || ५ || % 


पिङ्गला०॥४॥ 


इति शोकेन प्रतिज्ञा। अत्र पिङ्गलग्रहणं व्राहाच्छन्दःशास्रसिद्धान्तपरिग्रहाथम्‌। तेन जैनसिद्वान्ते 
“वक्त्रादि विषमम्‌? इति यदुक्तं तदि(द्वि)हाय समतृत्तेन वक्त्रलक्षणमुदाहरिप्वते || ४ ॥ 


म्यरस्त०॥ ६॥ 


अक्षरमंशो गणो धर्मा विकल्प प्र(इ)ति पर्यायाः | ननु मात्रागणी द्विगुरुचतुर्लधू स्तः इति कुतो abf 
नियमः | सत्वम्‌ । 'सवगुम' इत्यत्र समाधास्यत इति न दोप्रः। गुरुलध्वोर्गणसामानाधिकरण्येन उपदेशो 


1 Not found in the Manusmrti. 
क V. 5 seems to have preceded V. 4 in Trivikrama's text. 
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TM: | आद्युपदेशयोग्ययोरनयो; कचिद्रणगणमात्रागणान्तरोपन्यासः उभयोरुभयगणसंज्ञास्वीकारार्थः । तेन 
केवलयोरनयोः कचित्र णंगणवरत्तमात्रागणवृत्तलक्षणोपदेशेन रीतिभेददोप इति स्थितम्‌ | वक्ष्यमाणग्रन्थे पद्यस्य 
प्रस्तुतत्वात्‌ ` पद्यं समस्तकं व्यासं ' इति वाच्ये ' समस्तं ser व्याप्तं इति वचनमपादनियमस्य qe एमि- 
देशभिरक्षरैन्यातमस्तीति कथनार्थम्‌। इदे च व्याप्तिकथने ` पादैरसमं दशेधमेवत्‌ ' (५.१२) इ(ति) सूत्रे गद्यस्यापि 
mra व्याख्याने अप्रस्तुतस्त्रीकाराभिधानं नाम दूषणमग्रे परिहरिष्यताति(त इति) संप्रदायविदः आहुः॥ ६ ii 


«nto ॥७॥ 


अथ ब्यवहारसीकयाँय प्रस्तुतोचितसंजिनां प्रत्येकमसाधारणं लक्षणमनूह्य(द्य) du पूर्वांचार्योपदिष्ट 
मादिसंज्ञाः विनियोक्तुं सूत्रमाह [सवेति] । संशिनामिह्द सर्वमुखान्तरादिविशेषणपदोपादानाद्‌ वर्णसमुदायानां 
संज्ञित्वमवगन्तथ्यम्‌। तत्र Fag इत्यत्र पूर्वसूत्राद्‌ द्विघेत्यनुवतते । तेने[त्थ]मन्वयो भवति | कः | 
वणसमुदायः | ERRA द्विधाभूत इति न्यायात्‌ द्विवणेस्त्रिवर्णो वा । पुनः ERARA मः | सर्वगुः सर्वस्मिन्‌ 
स्थाने गुरिति गुरुर्यस्मिन्स इत्थंभूत; | RARA भवति | म इति मगणसंज्ञो यथा--88 इत्येकः | SSS इति 
द्वितीयः | मुखान्तछौँ वराविति । मुखे इत्यादो, अन्तरिति मध्ये ल इति ल्धुययोस्ताहशी वर्णसमुदाये(यौ) ये 
(यर)गणसंज्ञी भवतः। यथा---188 इति प्रथमः, SIS इति द्वितीयः | अन्तगलौ सताविति। गश्च लश्च गली | 
अन्ते गलौ ययोस्तादशौ वर्णसमुदायो सगणतगणसंज्ञो भवतो यथा- 118 इति प्रथमः; SSI इति द्वितीय; | 
TAD ज्माविति ग्‌ मध्याद्रयोः स्थानयोर्ययोस्तौ TERN वर्णसमुदायो जगणभगणसंज्ञो भवतः | यथा--181 
इत्याद्यः, SU इति द्वितीयः । AA नः इति । Pre इति न इति च बहुवचनान्ते पदे । त्रिधा समुदिता eas 
इति मध्यमपदलोपी समासः | अस्यायमभिसंधिः | न्यायाद्‌ द्विलघु-त्रिलधु-चतुलंघवः समुदायाः न इति प्रत्येकं 
नगणसंज्ञा भवन्ति | यथा 71 इति प्रथमः, 111 इति द्वितीयः, 1111 न इति तृतीयः | तेनेह द्विगुरोर्वक्ष्यमाणस्य 
्वित्म(क) योः संग्रहान्मनसंत्ञाभ्यां प्रावप्रतिज्ञा न हीयते | किं च सर्वपामपि मादीनां शास्रान्तरप्रतिसिद्धमपि 
प्रयोजनमभिधीयते | तथा हि--- 


श्रीद्वृद्धिम्धत्युश्रमवित्तनाश- 
व्याधिद्युतीरायुरतीव दीघेम्‌ । 

माद्या: क्रमात्ते तरिमुक्तकादी 
ददत्युपः्होकयता प्रयुक्ताः ॥ 


अष्टौ भवन्त्यत्न गणा्रिकाः इति | त्रयो वर्णाः परिमाणं येषां ते त्रिकाः | अत्रेति सर्वगुवांदिवाक्तरलक्षितेष्वे- 
काददासु गणेषु मध्येऽष्टौ aaa भवन्ति। ते च लोकप्रसिद्धा वर्णगणा इत्युच्यन्ते । Wes 
यथास्वरूपमित्यर्थः | ननु मुखान्तलीवित्यादिवाक्यत्रये पञ्चवर्णादिसमुदायेष्वतिव्यातौ कथे नियमः स्यादिति 
चेष्टाबित्यादिवाक्यस्यातृत्तिव्यास्वानादिति ब्रूमः | तथाहि अन्वयः--व्यवहारे स्वीकर्तव्यतया भवन्ति । के । 
मादयः | कियदर्णे यावद्भवन्ति । त्रिका इति । त्रिवर्णे इत्यर्थः । क । अष्टौ अशू व्याप्तौ । अशनमष्टिः | 
द्वित्रिचतुः प्रश्ृतिसंख्यया गणसमुदितवर्णानां व्यासतिस्तस्याम्‌। क्कोक्तायाम्‌। भत्रेत्यस्मिन्नेव वाक्ये सर्वमुखान्त- 
Renata पदोपादानत्रलादिति स्थितम्‌ | afin त्रिकाणां मादीनामुपदेशः प्रसङ्गेन 
मध्याजातिसमुद्रप्रस्तारोदाहरणार्थो, वश््यमाणलक्षणानां स्वस्वजातिप्रस्तारोऽधिकरणमिति ज्ञापनार्थं च | 


ज्ञेयाः सर्वान्त० ॥८॥ 


चतुर्लवेनेलधुः (7. चतुलेघुः) deg] नलध्विति च तत्पुरुषेतरेतरयोगसमाहारेब्येवहारो लक्षलक्षण- 
संयुतत्वनिर्वाद्य | वैतालीयादिपु gast चेति द्विकलो [fol. 12 is missing] 
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[साचुस्वारो०.॥ ९.॥] 
-द्ययो जीवति जीवितः सः | इत्यादि। उपजातिरियम्‌। तथा-- 
ARR पदान्ते ल्वा प्राकृते वचने मत; । 
See चेत्यपञ्रंरो मध्येऽप्येदौञ्च कादिगम्‌ ॥ ९.१ ॥ 
इदमस्योदाहरणम्‌-- 


जे ती तिक्खचलचक्खुतिहायदिट्टा 
ते कामचंदमहुपंचममारणिज्जा | 
जेसं पुणो निवडिदा सयला चि fact 
वट्टैति ते तिळजलंजरिदाणजोग्गा ॥ ९:२ ॥ 


वसन्ततिलकासमवृत्तमिदम्‌ | 
सहि ताओ ताओ चित्ते तावं जणअंति तस्स लीलाको | 
जहि दिट्टेवहुवरवं तस्स रयी(गई ?) केरिसी होई ॥ ९.३ ॥ 


इत्यादि | आर्ययम्‌ | पादान्त इति फेबलमात्रिकार्थोऽयमारम्भः। असौ मात्रिकः पादान्तगुर्वेत्यन्वयः | 
वात्र व्यवस्थावाची | तेन यत्र गुरुस्तत्र पक्षे लघुनँ स्यात्‌ । यथा अत्रोपजातिसूत्रे (२.३१) चतुर्थ चरणे। तथा 
यत्र लघुस्तत्र पक्षे न गुरुः | यथात्रैव समानिकायाम्‌ (३:१७) ॥ 


पादादाविह्‌० ॥ १०॥ 

कचिदिति आयाविप्रमपादान्ते परसंयोगापेक्षयेव ल्घ्वगुरुत्वस्येदे लक्षणानुपघाताय। भआर्यायामेवेति 
नियमादन्यजात्यां नाङ्गीकुयात्‌ | 

इदमस्योदाहरणम्‌-- 


तरुणं सर्षपशाकं नवोदने पिच्छ(च्छि)लानि च दधीनि | 
अल्पव्ययेन सुन्दरि ग्राम्यजनो स्रष्टमभ्भाति ॥ १०-१ ॥ 


अत्र रि इत्यस्य संयोगे परे गुरुत्वे पञ्चकलो गणः स्यादित्यायालक्षणविरोधः | 


अन्धिभूत० ॥ ११॥ 


aps समुद्रपयीयाः वेदाश्चत्वार इति aa संज्ञा । भूतानि इन्द्रियाणि बाणपर्यायाः पञ्चेति 
पञ्चानां संज्ञा | रसाः ऋतवः गुहकानि गुहवक्त्राणि घट्‌ इति षण्णां संज्ञा । आदिग्रहणान्मुनयः अश्वाः स्वराः 
अमा! सस्ति सक्तानां संज्ञा | वसवः अष्टौ इति अष्टानाम्‌। रन्ध्राणि ग्रहाः नवेति नवानाम्‌ | दिक्पयांयाः दशेति 
AMAT | रुद्रा एकादशत्येकादशानाम्‌ | अर्कपर्वायाः द्वादरोति द्वादशानाम्‌ | विश्वे त्रयोदश इति त्रयोदशानाम्‌ | 
गुणाः अभिपर्यायाः त्रय इति त्रयाणाम्‌। एवमन्यदपि छोकादृह्मम्‌। यथा-- 


छदमात्रे द्विखण्डेणु वृत्तेष्वधे निगद्यते | 
wed व्यपेतं वा पये पादद्वयं TA: ॥ ११.१ ॥ 
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इत्यादि । um पादश्वतुर्था5श इति पादोंऽहिः चरणचतुष्टवपूरको5बयवः | तत्तुल्यत्वेन चतुर्थः | आर्यादिपु तथा 
दशनात्‌ | चतुर्थ इत्यपि प्रायिकमेव । गाथासु (4-22) तृतीयादेरपि पादव्वबद्दाराङ्गीकरणात्‌ । यतिविच्छेद- 
संशिकेति यतिर्विरतिर्विरामोऽवसतानमवसितिर्विच्छेदश्छित्‌ खे पदनिवम इति पर्यायाः | पादान्तयतिभेवतीति 
लोकादङ्कीक्रियते | पादमध्ये ठु कचिदेवेति तत्तद्वाक्यविरोपविधानसामर्थ्यात्‌ | सा च यतिः dieit mau 
भवतीति चेदुच्यते | 
पदान्ते विरतिङ्गया यतिरघोन्तगोचरा । 
पदान्तमात्ने पादान्ते पाद [म] ध्ये च योजिता ॥ ५१-२॥ 
बिभत्तयन्तं हि पदं तस्यान्तः पदान्तः तत्र विरामविरिष्टे यतिः कर्तव्या याधोन्ते प्राप्ता इति वाक्यार्थः| 
अर्धान्ते विरतौ यत्युदाहरणं प्रसिद्धम्‌ | अस्य व्यतिरेकोदाहरणं यथा-- 
दूरीकृतासि वचसा हृदयस्थितेन 
किंपाकपक्कफळचारुतरेण कर्ण | 
जेषस्य किं तेन ज [fo]: 16 is missing] 
[ए]थ्वीयं पादमध्ये बसुग्रतिः पादान्ते पुनग्रह्यतिरिति | अथ पदान्तयतिविधानभ्यतिरेकस्य क्कचिद्‌ 
व्यभिचारः | 
पतद्यतिद्वयं मध्ये पदस्याप्युररीकृतम्‌। 
यदि पूर्वापरौ भागौ न स्यातामेकवर्णकौ ॥ ११-४॥ 
पादमध्ये पदमध्ये यत्युदाहरणं यथा-- 
quis त्तचामीकरकटकतटे शि्शीतेतरांशौ | 
इत्यादि। चामीकरमित्येक्पदम्‌। पादमध्ये मुनियतिः खग्धरेयम्‌ | अस्य व्यतिरेको यथा-- 
एतासां राजति सुमनसां दाम कण्ठावलम्बि ॥ ११४.१ ॥ 
तथा— 
कुरङ्गाक्षीणां गण्डतळफलके स्त्रेइविरसः(सरः) ॥ ११.४.२ ॥ 
पादमध्ये रसयतिः शिखरिणीयम्‌ | तथा-- 
खीणां संगीतविधे (Rr) मयमादित्यवश्यो नृपेन्द्रः ॥ ११.४.३ ॥ 
मन्दाक्रान्ता | अस्यापवादः | 
भ्षपरंस्येकवणेत्वे प्रत्ययान्ते तथा परे: ॥ ११.५ पू. ॥ 
उररीकृतेत्यनुषङ्ग; | उदाहरणम्‌-- 
स्कन्धे विन्ध्याद्रिवुद्धया निकपति महिषस्याहितोऽसूनहार्षीत्‌ ॥ ११.५.१ ॥ 
इति | खग्घरेयम्‌ | महिषशब्दाद्यतिरिह | अथ पदयोः सन्धौ पदमभ्ययतौ बिरोषः प्रतिपाद्यते | 


पूचोन्तवत्स्वरः सन्धो परस्यादिः स्वरात्परः d १५.५ उ. ॥ 
परादिवणंसंबद्धं व्यञ्जन तु परादिवत्‌। 
प्राक्पदान्तस्थितं साधु व्यवहारेषु दश्यताम्‌ ॥ ११-६ ॥ 
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पूर्वान्तवत्स्बरस्योदाहरणे यथा-- 

जम्भारातीव(भ)कुभ्भोद्भवमिव quae: सान्दसिन्दूररेणुम्‌ । ११.६.१॥ 
इत्यादि | ey पादमुनियतिः | परादिवणेसंबद्धस्य व्यञ्जनस्योदाहरणं यथा-- 

सद्यः स्विद्यक्षयमविरतोत्कम्पलोलाङ्गुलीकः 1153 
तथा-- 

इत्यु(त्या)युत्तचोपकेत्न्प्रकृतिमवयवान्प्रापयत्येच देवी । ११.६.२ ॥ 
इत्यादि । खग्घरेयम्‌ | 

कार्याकार्याण्ययमविकलान्यागमेनेव TAT । ११-६.४ ॥ 
इत्यादि | 

नमस्करोम्यहं देवावझाविष्णू प्रगे प्रगे ॥ ११.६.५॥ 
इत्यादि च | अथ पदान्तेऽपि प्राप्तायाः क्कचित्‌ प्रतिषेधः कथ्यते | यथा-- 


तथा प्राक्पदसंबद्वाश्चादयः प्राक्पदान्तचत्‌ | 
ये परेणेव संबद्धाः प्रादयस्ते परादिवत्‌ ॥ १३:७ ॥ 


प्राक्पदसंत्रद्धाश्चादयो यथा-- 

स्वादु स्वच्छं च सलिलमिदं कस्य न प्रीतये स्यात्‌ ॥ ११-७१ ॥ 
इत्यादि | परपदसंतरद्धाः प्रादयः परादिवद्‌ यथा-- 

दुःखं मे प्रक्षिपति हृदये दुःसहस्तद्वियोगः ॥ ११-७-२॥ 
इत्यादि | मन्दाक्रान्तेथम्‌ | प्रादीनां परसंबद्धत्वव्यावृत्तियेथा-- 

प्रयाति तरुणीं प्रति प्रतिकलं मनः कामिनाम्‌ ॥ १५-७३ ॥ 
इत्यादि | पादमध्ये वसुयतिः | 


युक्समं० ॥ १२॥ 
सुगमम्‌ | अथ सिंहावलोकादिद्दोक्तादयो «ded | सममिति । सुगमम्‌ | 


agate ॥ १३॥ 


उक्तादीनां मध्ये कस्याश्चिदेकस्या जातेः सवगुरुचरणं a संस्थाप्य समुद्रप्रस्तारे यस्य छन्दस 
एकलक्षणलक्षिताश्चत्वारः पादाः तत्समवृत्तम्‌ | 


TAA ॥ १४॥ 


द्विविधमर्धसमा(मम्‌) | तस्मिन्नेव प्रस्तारे यस्य प्रथमतृतीयचरणौ तुल्यौ द्वितीयचतुर्थचरणौ तुल्यौ 
तदेकमर्थसमं दत्तम्‌ । यथा वक्ष्यमाणमुपचित्रम्‌ | तथा भिन्नजातिद्वयोतपन्ने समुद्रे प्रस्तारे qeu तद्‌ 
द्वितीयमर्धसमम्‌ | यथा वक्ष्यमाणं gana | तथा ग्रन्थान्तरोक्तं विलसितलीलादि च | 
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यस्य पाद० ॥ १५॥ 


एतद्‌ द्विविधम्‌ | तत्रैकजातिसमुत्पन्नमत्युक्तादिष्वेव भवति नोक्तायाम्‌। असंभवात्‌ | तत्रोदाहरणं | 
q4r— 
विषमवृत्तनखं नृहरि स्तुवे 
प्रहादभक्त्या परितुष्टमानसम्‌ | 
सुरारिलोकोर्जितडुष्टदानवं 
हन्तुं लोके कल्पितभीमविग्रहम्‌ ॥ १५.१ ॥ 


नानाजातिसमुत्पन्नं वक्ष्यमाणं पदचतुरूध्वंमुद्वतादि च । तत्‌ वु प्रादेशिकमेव। विषमाक्षरपादया चतुश्चरणया 
गाथया हन व्यासतित्वात्‌ (१) | यास्तु समदृत्तादीन्युत्पद्यन्ते ता वणंवृत्तजातयः कथमुत्पद्यन्त इत्यपेक्षायामाह | 


आरगभ्येका० ॥ १६ N 


प्रथमजातावेकाक्षरः पादो द्वितीयजातो द्व्यक्षरः पादः इत्येकेकाक्ष्तृद्धथा कल्पनीयाः | इह छन्द इति 
जातिः | तच्छन्दः किवदवधिकं भवेदित्यपेक्षायामाइ--यावत्‌ पड्विंशतिमिति | गतमिति ज्ञातम्‌ । प्रसिद्धं भवे- 
दित्यर्थः | अनेन सक्तविंात्यक्षरात्पादादारभ्यैकेकाक्षरवर्धितैः पादैः पथक्‌ gum मालावृत्तजातयो5पि केषांचित्‌ 
प्रसिद्धाः सन्तीव्युच्यते ॥ 


agso ॥ १७॥ 


तत्र ससविशत्यक्षराद्‌ दण्डकादारभ्य प्रतिचरणमेकेकाक्षरवर्थितेरिति त्रिकैवर्णगणेमादिभिरेव वृद्धिः कर्तव्या | 
“प्रतिचरणवित्रद्धरेफाः स्युर्‌ zea] तथा दर्शितत्वात्‌ | कियदवधिकेति चेत्‌ । एकोनसइस्ततमं वर्ण यावत्‌ । 
तेनान्तिमदण्डकस्य चरणे त्रयस्त्रिशदधिकं शतत्रये त्रिकं वर्णगणानां भवति । कुत इदमिति चेत्‌। अविशेषोक्तौ 
“ आसहस्ातु दण्डकाः › इति स्म्रुत्यन्तरात्‌ | रोपं गाथा इति | स्वीकृतस्य मध्ये उपयुक्तादन्यच्छेपम्‌। अत्युक्ता- 
दीनामेकजातिसमुत्पन्ने चतुश्वरणे प्रस्तारे समार्धसमविप्रमोपजातिभ्यो यदवरिष्टं छन्दस्तच्छेषम्‌ । ast dT 
गाथा भवन्ति । इदमस्योदाहरणम्‌ । 
maa कल्मषनाशनं, जयति पुण्यसहस्रविवथेनम्‌। 
सुरासुराराधिततीर्थसंकुलं, योगीश्वरासेवितमम्बु META ॥ 1७.१ ॥ 
त्रिभिः पडूभिश्चरणेश्रोपलक्षिता इति। इहोपलश्षितग्रहणे व्यास्यर्थम्‌। तेन उपजात्यां नानाजातिषु च 
त्रिचरण(णे) पट्चरणे वा प्रस्तारे वा यदुत्पद्यते इत्तजात ता गाथा भवन्ति | एकजात्यां त्रिचरणे यथा-- 
प्रयाति तरुणीं प्रति प्रतिकलं मनः कामिनां 
ययैव वि'रताम्रहं हरिपदाम्बुजे चेत्‌ तथा । 
सुरासुरदुरा[स]इईं झटिति याति मोक्षं जनः ॥ १७.२॥ 
पृथ्वीसंज्ञा गाथेयम्‌। एवं नानाजातिपु त्रिचरणे समभ्यूह्यम्‌ | एकजात्यां पद्चरणप्रस्तारे यथा-- 
दश धर्म न जानन्ति एतराष्ट्र निबोध gui 
सुप्तः प्रमत्त उन्मत्तः श्रान्तः क्रुद्धो वुभुक्षितः । 
त्वरमाणश्च भीरुश्च लुब्धः कामी च ते ददा ॥ १७.३ ॥ 
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इत्यादि | पथ्यावक्त्रगाथेयम्‌। एवं नानाजातिषु षर्चरणे समभ्यूह्मम्‌ | प्रसंगादत्र गाथानाममिधान- 

निणेयो5पि | यथा-- 
वर्णवृत्तेषु यज्ञाम जातेव्येक्तेरपि BTL! 
WEA गाथां तन्नामानं विनिदिरोत्‌ ॥ १७.४ d 
पादप्रस्तारसरणिः सवेप्रस्तारपद्धतिः | 
इति भेदभवं ora: सूत्रन्याख्यासु लौकिके ॥ १७.५ ॥ 
षष्ठे प्रस्तारसूत्रादी पादे इृव्यभिदरशनात्‌ | 
पादप्रस्तारमाश्रित्य लोके व्याख्या TATA ॥ १७.६ ॥ 
प्रस्तारनष्टविज्ञाने सायौदीनि समुज्झति | 
झल्पोपकारिकेत्येवमत्रास्माभिः समुस्य(च्य)ते ॥ १७,७ u 
समाया(यो)दिपु वृत्तेयु eque: लक्षणात्‌ | 
सवेप्रस्तारसरणी रहस्या लांप्रदायिका ॥ १७.८ ॥ 
समादिलक्ष्मसूत्राणां तामाश्रित्य कृता मया । 
ब्याख्या सा साधुभिर्थुक्ता न युक्ता वेति चिन्त्यताम्‌ ॥ १७.९ ॥ 


समवृत्तायुत्पत्तिस्थानभूतानामेकाक्षरादीनां पइविशतेजातीनौं व्यवहाराथे क्रमश; कानि कानि नामानि 
भवन्तीत्यपेक्षायामाह-- 


उक्तात्युक्त ० ॥ १८॥ Arga ao ॥ १९॥ ध्रतिश्चाति०॥ Ro ॥ इत्युक्ताः० ॥ २१ N 

सवंवृत्तानामिति मात्रावृत्तानां वणेवृत्तानां च । मात्रावर्णविभेदेनेति प्रतिज्ञावचनादेव लक्षणकरणस्य मात्रा 
वततपूर्वकत्वे सिद्धे मात्राइत्तानुपूर्वक्मिति वचनमितःपूवंग्रन्थोक्तप्रतिश्ञाबचनानां कचित्‌ कचिद्‌ व्यमिचारित्व- 
सूचनाथम्‌ | अत एव लक्ष्यलक्षणसंयुतमित्यादी प्रायिकमित्युक्तमेव | ननु कोऽत्राधिकारीति चेदुच्यते । कीर्त्यादि- 
कामः सर्गबन्धदशरूपकादि चिकीपुमेहाकविः, स्ववचनरचनाचातुर्य प्रकटयन्‌ विशिष्टच्छन्द्सामुपन्यासेन जल्प- 
कथायां Ta वावदूकः, संगीतं कतुकामो भारतिकः, तद्विचारयितारः सभ्यसभापतय इति स्थितम्‌ | 

इति श्रीरघुसूरिसूनुश्रीत्रिविक्रमसूरिविरचितायां व्रत्तरत्माकरच्छन्दःसूत्रतात्पयेटीकायां प्रथमोऽध्यायः 
ama: || 


द्वितीयोऽध्यायः । 


अथ मात्रावृत्तानि लक्षयितुं द्वितीयमध्यायमुपक्रामति | तत्र सप्तपञ्चादान्मात्रिकमायाख्यं छन्दः प्रथमम्‌ | 
अल्पपरिमाणत्वात्‌ | गीतिप्रभृतिकमतःपरम्‌ | तदाश्रितत्वात्‌ | ततो वर्णतृत्तमप्रि वक्त्राख्यं यथात्र वण्यते 
तथाग्रे समाधास्यते | ततः चतुःषष्टिमात्रिकं मात्रासमकम्‌ | त [ fol. 25 is missing ] 


eee ॥ R N 


प्रत्येके चतुष्कलमात्रागणसंज्यानियमः क्रियते गोपेता इति । गेनेत्रोपेता गोपेता इत्यव'घारणादायांदल- 
द्वयमपि प्रत्येक गुवेन्तमेव सदा भवतीति नियम्यते | दलद्वयेऽपि क्रमवद्भिः सवंगुर्वायैश्चतुप्कलैः पञ्चभिमांत्रा- 
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गणेः प्रत्येकं पूर्वपूर्वविकदपहतेरघो५धः प्रस्तारः कार्य इति कचिदतिव्यासी नियमः क्रियते । नेह भवति विषमे 
जः इति | तेन विपमे गणस्थाने जगणं विना चत्वारो गणबिकल्पाः स्युः। समे गणस्थाने पञ्चापि स्युरिति | 
पद्ठोऽयमित्यादि | अयमिति जगणः। न[ल]थु वेति । वा व्यवस्थार्थः | आर्यादलद्वयम्रस्तारः प्रथमार्धे पष्ठजगणपक्षे 
यदा fast गतस्तदा जगणमपनीय प्रक्नियालाघवार्थ तत्र seg स्थापयेदिति वाक्यार्थः | G8 न्ले किमपरं 
कार्यमित्याह 


षछे द्वितीय० ॥ २ ॥ 


परे न्ले द्वितीयलात्‌ पूर्वः पदनियमः कार्य इति | परके इति सप्तमके न्ले इति | पदनियमस्तस्मिन्नेव 
मुखलात्पू्वः कर्तव्यः । यदीति नलघुसंभावनायाम्‌ p चरम इत्यादि । चरमे अन्तिमे | इत्यन्तिमेऽरधं पञ्चमके 
D) तस्मादिति मुखात्‌ पूर्वः पदनियमो भवति । चरमेऽरधं पष्ठे स्थाने विशेषवचनाजगणनलघुगराप्तावति- 
व्या्तिमाशङ्क्य नियमं कर्तुमाह इहेत्यादि | इहेत्यन्तिमेऽधं पडो गणो लघुरेव स्यात्‌ | अनवा घिया कण्ठोक्तया 
नियमविशेषमभिधाय स्वरूपेण बिपुलापथ्ययोर्मिश्रणे जघनपथ्या नाम मेदः झाान्तरप्रसिद्धो वक्ष्यमाणचपलामेद- 
न्यायेनेह निरूपितः सूच्यते | अर्थस्य सूचनात्‌ यूत्रमित्यन्बर्थाश्रयणात्‌ | तदुक्तम्‌ | 
fra maghha: पथ्याद्येऽर्धे तु पूर्वपथ्या सा i 
अपराध परपथ्या विपुला स्यादन्यथाइघ्रियुगे ॥ २-१ ॥ 


इति छन्द;शेखर; | 


आर्याप्रस्तारसूत्राणि पद॒द्यो वर्णितानि मे । 
सुखज्ञानाय शिष्याणां समुद्रवचनोच्यते ॥ २:२ ॥ 


aa रचना । सर्वगुर्वायीप्रस्तारे प्रथमार्धे प्रथमतो द्विगुरवः पञ्चगणाः षष्ठो जगणः सप्तमो द्वविगुरुस्ततो 
गुरुः। एवंविधं ततोऽनन्तरमेव द्वितीयार्ध स्थाप्यते | अस्मिन्‌ पढे स्थाने लघुरेवेति विदोषः। ईदृशी aga- 
समुद्रे प्रथमा व्यक्तिः स्यात्‌ | तथा चास्याः शारत्रान्तरे दत्तमुदाहरणम्‌। यथा-- 

अङ्गुल्योपाङ्गुल्यः सर्वाः सम्यक्‌ प्रतिष्ठिता भूमौ । 

प्रागावती नाभिः कन्यानामादिरार्याणाम्‌ ॥ २:३ ॥ 


इति ag न्यस्य गुरोरधः इति वचनादेतस्याः प्रथमगुरोरधस्तादन्तगुर्वादयो लघूपलक्षिताः क्रमेण चत्वारोऽपि 
गणाः अधोऽधो न्यासं लभन्ते | तत्र विषमे जगणप्रतिपेधात्‌ त्रय एवेह | तदग्रेसरासु पङ्क्तिषु यथोपरि तथा 
रोपमिति प्रस्तार्यमा द्वितीयार्धात्‌ | ततो गुरोः | ततो द्वितीयपड्क्त्याद्यस्य सवंगुरोरधस्तादन्तगुरुलघुगणन्यासः | 
तस्य पश्चादूने दद्याहुरूनेवेति sagem: | अग्रे यथोपरि तथा शेषमिति भूयः sum विधिमिति 
वचनादाद्रसर्वगुरोरधस्तालघुगणत्रयन्यासः तियेकृपङ्क्तित्रये5प्यग्रे यथोपरि | ततो द्वितीयपङ्क्तावन्तगुरोरघस्ता 
ज्जगणन्यास; | लघुगणन्यासस्यासमास्तत्वात्‌ | शेपं यथोपरि | जगणात्यागूने द्विगुरुस्तस्मादधः प्राग्वलघुगण- 
तयम्‌ | रोषं यथोपरि | ततो द्वितीयपङक्तौ चतुर्थजगणादधस्तादादिगुरुः | ऊने प्राग्वद्‌ यथोपरि तथा दोषम्‌ | 
तत ATH सर्वगुरोरधस्तालघुगणत्रयं यथोपरि तथा शेपम्‌ । ततश्चतुर्थादादिगुरोरधस्तान्नलधुः | यथोपरि 
तथा शोषम्‌ |............... दधस्तालघुगणत्रयं यथोपरि तथा शेषम्‌ | ततस्तृतीयपड्क्तो सर्वगुरोरधस्ताजगणं 
बिना यथाक्रमं यथात्ृत्ति लघुगणन्यासः । प्राग्वत्‌ प्राग्यत्र यो गणो गुरुलेधुवां am नियमितस्तत्र तत्र स एव 
न्यसनीयो Wasa भवति | 
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* % * “4 १.1 a x 3 c Li 4 x y Y 3 x १ 
SS SS SS SS SS ISI SS S अघमू। SS SS SS SS SS I SS S 
समुद्रप्रस्ताराथे सवगुर्वायाया; प्रस्तारः | पष्ठजगणपक्षे विकल्पानामुत्तरोत्तरघाते se आयोव्यक्तिसंख्या 
४०९६००००) पष्ठनलघुपक्षेऽपि तावत्येव | अनयोमेलापके सवंराशिसंख्या ८१९२०००० | अस्योपसंहारः-- 


कोर्ट प्रयुतं चैकं लक्षाणि नव वारिधो | 

अयुते चेति जनिताः पथ्याभेदा महर्चिणा ॥ २.४ ॥ 
तावन्तो विपुलाभेदा सिश्रपथ्याद्वयस्य च । 

प्रत्येकमेव तावन्तो जायन्ते पूय(ग?)संनिधो ॥ २.५ d 


त्रिष्वंशकेषु० NI 


अंशका इह गणाः | रोषं सुगमम्‌ । पूर्वार्ध पथ्या उत्तराधे विपुला मुखपथ्या | पूर्वां विपुला उत्तरां 
पथ्या या सा जघनपथ्या ॥ 
संलङ्घ्य० ॥ i 


शकलयोरिति सिद्धे योरिति विशेषणं विशेषनिवमार्थम्‌। तेन एकस्मिन्‌ दले विपुलालक्ष्मदीने विपुला- 
भिधानपूर्वकं मुखचपलादिवन्नाम न स्यात्‌ । अत एव पूर्वत्र मुखपथ्येत्यादु्तम्‌। X सुगमम्‌। आर्योदलद्वये 
गणनियमेनान्तर्वतिनं जातिविरोपं नाम्ना निर्दे्ुमाह- 


sardo ॥ ५॥ 


उभयीनामिति पथ्याब्यक्तीनां वाथ Saat तयोरुमयो्देयो; | सर्वनाम्नो वृत्तिमात्रे पुंवद्भावः | अस्यान्बयः | 
भवतः । कौ । जकारौ । किंविरिष्टी । द्वितीयतुर्यी | द्वयोः पूरणो द्वितीयः | चतुणौ पूरणस्तुर्यः | चतुर; पूरणे | 
यदीयो च[प]ला पथ्या । पुनः किंविशिशै | गमध्यगो | गयोमध्यगौ गमध्यगौ इति। शेषं सुगमम्‌। चपलो 

A R 3 १ १ R R x १ हि A 3 3 1 २ ५ 
(ला) wage: SS ISI SS 181 SS ISI SS S अधम्‌ | SS ISI SS ISI SS I 
Lj 3 mi . 
SS S. समुद्रप्रस्तारे शुद्धचपलामेदाः ५१२ । पथ्यादिमिश्रमुखचपलाभेदाः प्रत्येकं २०४२८८ | अत्रानयन- 
संप्रदायः | चपलाप्रथमाधमेदाः ३२० | पथ्याद्वितीयाधविकल्पान्‌ गुणयेत्‌ | तत्र जाता संख्या २०४८०० | 
अस्याः संख्यायाः शुडचपलाभेदेन्यूनत्वे सति यच्छेषं सा संख्या लभ्यते । एवं पथ्यादिमिश्रजघनःचपलभिंदा 
ऊह्याः | यथा २०४२८८ | एवं विपुलामिश्रत्वेऽपि | अस्योपसंहारः | 


सूर्येषचस्तु Dera भिदोऽष्टाष्टद्विवार्धयः | 
Aafia तथा चक्त्रचपलादिभिदः स्मृताः ॥ ५.९ ॥ 


मुखनचपलारमस्तार'--- 
a १ R 4 a a * 3 " Y 4 x 4 Li १ Lj १ 3 
SS ISI SS ISI SS ISI SS S अधम्‌। SS SS SS SS SS I SS S. 
जधननचपलाप्रस्तारः--- 


Y 094 x “u ४ a ४ ३१ २ 5 २ १ २ १ X १ 
SS SS SS SS SS ISI SS S aay) SS ISI SS 181 SS 1 55 S. 
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आद्यं ggo ॥६॥ प्राकप्रति० ॥७॥ 


इति सुगमम्‌ | इति च सुगमम्‌ । पथ्या १ मुखपथ्या १ जघनपथ्या १ विपुला चेति शुद्धाभेदाः | 
एते चपलामेदत्रयेण योजिताः १२ । सर्वसंकलनायां १६। 


आयाप्रथम० ॥ ८॥ आर्याद्वित्तीय० ॥९॥ आयौशकल० ॥ १०॥ आर्यापूवोर्धे० ॥ ११॥ 


इति चतुष्टयं सुगमम्‌। एतासां प्रस्तारे व्यक्तिभेदाः पथ्यादिमेदा यतिभेदाश्च पूर्ववद्‌ व्याख्येयाः | अत 
एव उद्गीतावुपलक्षणारै ६ तद्वद्‌ यत्यंशमेदसंयुक्ता २इत्युक्तम्‌ | आयागीतावष्टमो गण; सवेगुरुरव इत्यस्य HAH | 
गुर्वन्तो RFA इत्यन्ये | तदुक्त जयदेवेन (४-१४) — 


गुवैन्तामगणभागार्यापूर्वाधैसरशदाकलद्वितया i 
आयेंरार्यांगीतिर्गीता संगीतकीर्ति(गीति)मिर्गीतिविधो ॥ ११-१ ॥ 


इति श्रीरधुसूरिसूनुश्रीतरिविक्रमसूरिविरचितायां इत्तर्नाकरछन्दःसूत्रतात्पर्यटीकायाम्‌ आर्यागीतिप्रकरणे 
समासे | 


qa विषमे० ॥ १२॥ 


पथ्यासूत्रादिह पाद इत्यनुवर्तते | वैतालीये मात्रावृत्त विपमे पादे uz कलाः ततो रलौ गुरुश्च स्यात्‌ । 
समे पादे अष्टौ कलाः ततो रलौ गुरुश्चेति। ता इति पट्‌ कलाः | समे चरणे निरन्तराः न स्युरिति केवल- 
ळघुरूपा एव न भवन्तीत्यर्थः | तेन पादप्रस्तारपक्षे समपादे चतुर्गुरुप्रस्तारे अष्टमी पञ्चदशी षोडशी च व्यक्तिहँया 
स्यान्निरन्तरपटकलवच्वात्‌ | अत एव समचरणे त्रयोदशैव विकल्पाः | अत एव वैतालीयप्रकरणे प्रायेण पाद- 
प्रस्तारस्यैवोपयोगः इति | न समात्रेति | अत्र वैतालीयचरणेपु समा इति द्वितीया चतुर्थी प्रष्ठी वा कला पराश्रिता 
तृतीयादिकां कलामाश्रित्य गुरु [न] जनयतीत्यर्थः | शोषं सुगमम्‌ । तत्र समुद्राथ सर्वगुरुबैतालीयं यथा--- 
a R a 1 L] 3 4 3 १ 3 3 २२२ १ १ १ १ ३ १ 3 9 
5 SS SIS I S$; SS SS SIS I $; SSS SIS I S; SS SS SIS 1 S, 
प्रस्तारविधो आद्याल्लघु न्यस्य गुरोरधः इति aged क्रियते | अन्यत्‌ सवै समानम्‌ । 'चरणविकल्पोत्तरोत्तरव'वे 
लब्धा व्यक्तयः १०८१६ | अस्योपसंहार :— 


घोडझाभ्यधिकान्याहुः शतान्यष्टौ तथायुतम्‌ | 
वैतालीयव्यक्तयः स्युवक्ष्यमाण[त्र]यस्य च ॥ १२.५१ ॥ 


औपच्छन्द्सक-आपातलिकयोः प्रस्तारादि वैतालीयवत्‌ | अथावृत्तिव्याख्या | पडित्यादि- बिषमे वैतालीये 
अष्टौ कलाः, ततो रलौ गुरुश्चेति चरणचतुए्ये नियम्यते | शोपषो5नियमः प्रकृतिवदित्यावृत्तिव्याख्यानाद्‌ विषम- 
वैतालीयसमबैताढीयाभिधाने मात्रावृत्तजातीनामभेदेन शास्त्रान्तरसंमते इह व्याख्याय एकचरणलक्षणोत्पन्न- 
चरणचतुष्टयस्वरूपयोवक्ष्यमाणयोरपरान्तिका-चारुहासिन्यो रिद्दापि तथोपलक्षित्वात्‌ । तदुक्तं छन्द्‌ःरोखरेण-- 


वैतालीयसमक्रमैः कृता, स्यादपरेयं दक्षिणान्तिका ॥ १२-२ ॥ 
विषमेस्तु मतोत्तरान्तिका ॥ १२-३ ॥ 

महाकविप्रयुक्तो यो जयदेवादिदर्शित; i 

उदाहरणमार्गा5सो मयात्र REIRA N १२.४ ॥ 
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विषमवैतालीयोदाहरणं यथा-- 
बिम्वयुगं भानुचन्द्रयोर्‌ , अस्तोदय भूघराजुगम्‌ | 
गगनयुवत्या TAI, कुठ्ठुमरक्त॑ स्तनद्वयम्‌ ॥ १२.५ ॥ 
समवैतालीयोदाहरणं यथा 


उदयाग्रस्थितभानुरर्मयो, रजनीध्वान्तविनाशकारिणः। 
सततं विक्रमभोगशोभिनो, भूयासुस्तव भूतिहेतवः ॥ 1२.६ ॥ 


पयैन्ते० ॥ १३॥ 


इति सुगमम्‌ । इहाति देरात्रलात्‌ पूर्वत्रजातिद्रयं दशंनीयम्‌ | तत्र विषमोपच्छन्दसकस्योदाहृरण यथा -- 


प्रमदाः परिवर्तिताव्जनेत्राः, सरुषः स्फुरितोष्ठवन्धुजीवाः | 
परिवर्त्यं शिरो मनाग जगन्ति, भ्रमिताङ्घ्लयश्चिरं जयन्ति ॥ ५३-१ ॥ 


समौपच्छन्दसकोदाहरणं qur— 


संत्रासग्लपितेक्षणोत्पलाभिर्‌ , देवानां क्षणमीक्षितोऽङ्गनाभिः । 
योऽरक्षञ्चमरं महेन्द्रभीतेः, श्रीवीरः स भवाद्गवन्तमन्यात्‌ d १३:२ ॥ 


आपात०॥ १४॥ 


इति सुगमम्‌ | अत्राप्यति देशात्‌ पूर्ववत्‌ | विषमापातलिकोदाहरणं यथा-- 
यच्छत वित्तं तदनित्यं, धर्मो सतमप्यनुयाति i 
गुणितां भजतास्थिरमायुर्‌ , न गुणाश्चलतास्ुपयान्ति ॥ १४-१ ॥ 
समापातलिकोदाहरणं यथा 


चन्द्राभास्याः पद्ठजनेज्यः, पीनपयोधरभारनताङग्यः । 
कुर्युः पुरुषं कामपरीतं, लीलावत्यः कं न तरुण्यः ॥ १९.२ ॥ 


तृतीययुग्‌० ॥ १५॥ 


गोयूथनामा अत्र अधिकारः | वेतालीय-ओपच्छम्दसक-आपातलिक्रानां सर्वचरणेपु द्वितीयतृतीयलध्वोुर 
क्रियते । प्रस्तारे शोषं पूर्ववत्‌ । तेन वेतालीयदश्षिगान्तिका-औपच्छन्दसकदक्षिगान्तिका-आपातलिकादक्षिणान्तिका 
चेति जातित्रयमुत्पद्यते | अत्र द्वितीयतृतीयाम्यां मध्यगुरुनिष्पत्तिमङ्ग्या लक्षलक्षणप्रतिज्ञां Ref जगणं 
लक्षयति | उदीच्यबृतत्यादिष्वप्येवम्‌ | तत्र वेतालीयदक्षिणान्तिकोदाहृरणमिदं सूत्रमेव । औपच्छन्दसकदक्षिणान्ति- 
कोदाहरणं यथा 


स्तुवे हरिं लोकपूजिताङ्घ्रिं, रमासुखालोकेः प्रहृष्टचित्तम्‌ | 
फणीदाइाय्यानिवेश्रिताङ्गं, सिताब्जमालाभूषणेन युक्तम्‌ ॥ १५.१ d 
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अपातलिकादक्षिगान्तिकोदाहरणं यथा--। 


जयन्ति शाभोर्नयनानि, रवीन्दुवह्दी x x मयानि । 
हिमाद्रिजादश्ञैनहर्षे, प्रफुलराजीवेः eM ॥ १५:२ ॥ 


एतासां सर्वगुरुप्रस्तारः *— 
[fol. 37 missing] 
एतासां चरणविकस्पोत्तरवधे प्रत्येकं लब्धा व्यक्तयः ६७६ | 


पूर्वेण० ॥ १७॥ 


तथा वेतालीयादीनां तिस॒णामपि जातीनां युग्मचरणे चतुर्थेलघुना पञ्चमः संयुज्य यदि गुरुमारमते, रोषं 
पूरवेवत्तदा पूर्ववत्‌ प्राच्यव्ृत्तित्रयं भवति | वेतालीयप्राच्यवृततेरुदाहरणं सूत्रमेव | औपच्छन्दसकप्राचयतृत्तेरुदादृरणं 
यथा-- 


प्रणतावनिपाल मौलिमाला-, पूजिताड्घिकमलद्वयावनीश i 
तव शशिकिरणावदातमेतत, गुद्यत्यतितरा यशो दशाशा;ः ॥ १७.१ ॥ 


आपातलिकाप्राच्यदृत्तेरदाहरणं यथा-- 


दिवसकरो लोहितबिम्बः, उदयभूधरशिरोमणिरेषः i 
प्रविहतदोषो दिवि भाति, स्पृष्टपद्मिनीकः करजालेः ॥ १७.२ ॥ 


एतासां जातीनां सर्वगुरुप्रस्तारः | यथा*--- 
एतासां चरणविकत्पोत्तरोत्तरवघे प्रत्येकं छब्धा व्यक्तयः १०२४ || 


यदा AAT ॥ १८॥ 


पूर्वयोरिति उदीच्यवृत्तिप्राच्यदृत्त्योवेतालीयादीनां तिसृणामपि जातीनां विषमे चरणे उदीच्यवृत्तिलक्षणं 
समे चरणे प्राच्यत्रत्तिलक्षणं यदा भवति तदा पूर्ववत्‌ प्रवृत्तकं नाम जातित्रयं भवति। तत्र वैतालीयप्रदृत्तकस्योदा- 
हरणमिदं सूत्रमेव | औपच्छन्दसकप्रतृत्तकोदाहरणं यथा-- 


प्रसीद सुतनु प्रभञ्जनोऽयं, कुटजकेतकशिलीन्धगन्धवाही | 
प्रभातसमये प्रवाति wel, गजमदेन, सुरभीकृत; समन्तात्‌ ॥ १८.१ ॥ 


आपातलिकाप्रव्रत्तकोदाहरणं यथा-- 


इमे प्रदीपा गतभासो, भूतिचापलमिचोपदिशन्ति। 
निहत्य तिमिरं करजारेर्‌ , नो विभान्ति निधने क्षणदाया; ॥ १८.२ ॥ 


एतासां जातीनां सर्वगुरुप्रस्तारः*— 
एतासां चरणविकल्पोत्तरोत्तरवधे प्रत्येकं लब्धा व्यक्तयः ६४ | 


* The representation is dropped by me as it is not very necessary. 
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अस्य युग्म० ॥१९॥ 


वैतालीयादिजातित्रयोत्पन्नस्य प्रतृत्तकस्य समचरणलक्षणेन यस्याश्वरणचतुष्टयं क्रियते सा अपरान्तिका नाम 
त्रिविधा जातिर्भवति | तत्र वेतालीयप्रव्ृत्तकापरान्तिकोदाहरणमिदं सूत्रमेव | औपच्छन्द्सकप्रवृत्तकापरान्तिको- 
दाहरणं यथा-- 
हरिपदाम्डुजं सिद्वसेव्यमानं, हृदि za जनयति सवेदासुनीन्द्रैः | 
सुरनदीजवनपावितत्रिलोकं, पारिजातकुसुमार्चितं gui: ॥ १९.१ ॥ 
आपातलिकाप्रवृत्तकापरान्तिकोदाहरणं यथा-- 
नौमि विष्णुमहमीप्सितसिद्धयै, यो जगत्सु निवसन्नहि लक्ष्यम्‌ i 
चेदचाक्यचिदुषामधिगम्यः, सदसदादितनुहानिविञ्ुद्धः ॥ १९-२ ॥ 
एतासां जातीनां सर्वुरुप्रस्तारः*-- 
तत्र चरणविकव्योत्तरोत्तरवधे प्रत्येके न्धा व्यक्तयः २५६ | 


अयुग्भवा० ॥२०॥ 


अस्येत्यनुषङ्गः । वेतालीयादिजातित्रयोत्पन्नस्य प्रवृत्तकस्य विप्रमचरणलक्षणेन यस्याश्चरणचतुष्टयं क्रियते 
सा Tamed नाम त्रिविधा जातिर्भवति । तत्र वैतालीयप्रवरत्तक'चारुहासिन्युदाहरणमिदं सूत्रमेव | 
औषपच्छन्दसकप्रतृत्तकचारुददासिन्युदाहृरणं यथा-- 
हिरण्यकशिपोरुरो विभिध, नलाङगरैदी्ततीणवक्रः | 
सुरेश्वरैः पूजितो महात्मा, ददातु ated महीस्थितानाम्‌ ॥ २०.१ ॥ 
आपातलिक्ाप्रदृत्तकचारुहासिन्युदाहरणं यथा--- 
प्रशान्तचित्तः समदर्शी, रिपौ सुहृदि यो हरिभक्तः। 
न कामनासंयुतचेताः, स मोक्षमपि याति ग्रृहस्थः ॥ २०.२ ॥ 
एतासां जातीनां सवंगुरुप्रस्तारः*-- 
एतासां चरणविकस्पोत्तरोत्तरवपे प्रत्येकं लब्धा व्यक्तयः १६ ॥ वेतालीयोत्पन्नाः सर्वप्रसिद्धा जातयस्तेन 
ह संकलनायां २१ ॥ तद्यथा वैतालीयं १, औपच्छन्दसकं १, आपातलिका १ दक्षिणान्तिका ३, उदीच्य- 
वृत्ति ३, प्राच्यत्रृत्ति २, प्रवृत्त ३, अपरान्तिका ३, चारुहासिनी ३॥ 
चैतालीग्रसमुत्पज्ञा जातीनामेकविंशतिः । 
नोदाहृता प्रतिव्यक्ति ग्रन्थगौरचभीतितः ॥ २०,३ ॥ 
आतरृत्तिव्याख्यापक्षे वैताळीयजाती २, ओऔपच्छन्दसकजाती २, आपातलिकाजाती २, इति पट्‌ | एतासां 
दक्षिगान्तिका ६, उदीच्यत्रृत्तयः ६, प्राच्यत्रृत्तयः ६, Tay ६, अपरान्तिका ६, चारुहासिन्यः ६; एवं 
द्वाचत्वारि्त्‌ ४२ ॥ पूर्वसंख्यया मिश्रत्वे सर्वसंख्या ६२ ॥ इति श्रीरघुसूरिसूनुश्रीत्रिविक्रमसरिविचितायां 
तात्पथेटीकायां वैतालीयप्रकरणं TAT | 


* The representation is dropped by me as it is not very necessary. 
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TFA नाद्या० ॥ २१॥ 
इत्यनेनाष्टाक्षरोऽस्य चरणो लब्धः | qepu—[fol. 43 lost] 
अथ चरणविकल्मोत्तरोत्तरवघे प्रत्येकं लब्धा व्यक्तयः ३३१७७६ | 
अस्योपसंहार:--- 
रसाश्वतुरगाश्वन्दवहिहव्यभुजो भिदः । 
वक्त्रादीनां चतुणा स्युः पृथङ्‌ मात्रासमस्य च ॥ २१४१ ॥ 
युजोजेन० ॥ २२॥ ओजयोजैन० ॥ २३॥ चपला० ॥ २४॥ 
सुगमम्‌ | विकल्या व्यक्तयश्चास्य प्रत्येकं पूववत्‌ | अथ वक्त्रपसंगेन तदाश्रितं जात्यन्तरं सनामधेयमभिधातुकाम 
आह-- 
यस्यां Bio ॥ २५॥ 
यस्यां वकत्राश्रितायां जातौ समे पादे सप्तमे स्थाने लघुमेवति सा युग्मविपुलाभिधाना जातिः स्यात्‌। 
ससमो छ इत्युपलक्षणमब्चेः परतः तगणादीनां चतुर्णा वर्णगणानाम्‌। तेनास्यां समे पादे अब्धेः परतश्चत्वारो 


विकल्पा भवन्ति । लक्ष्यलक्षणसूत्नेऽस्मिन्‌ समे पादे esq: परतो जगणं दशयता जगणस्थितिपक्षे पथ्यावक्त्रेण 
सहास्यां नामविकल्पश्चाङ्गीकृत इति । तत्र सर्वगुरुयुग्मबिपुला यथा*— 


चरणविकल्पोत्तरोत्तरबघे लब्धा व्यक्तयः ३०८४१६ | 
सैतव०॥ २६॥ 

सेतवस्याचार्यस्य मतेन युग्मविपुलाया अखिलेपु चतुण्वपि चरणेषु सप्तमो लः स्यात्‌। सप्तमो ल इति 
जगणस्योपलश्षणम्‌ | तभनानां विरोपलक्षणेनाघातत्वात्‌ | 


सेनान्धि० ॥ २७॥ 


अखिलेषु चरणेषु अब्धेः परतो भेन युक्ता या सेत्यन्वयः | सहयोगे तृतीया | भाद्विपुलेति भविपुलेत्यर्थः | 
अनेन प्रकरणशेषमपि व्याख्यातम्‌ | 


इत्थ० ॥ २८॥ नोऽम्बुघे० ॥ २९॥ तोऽञ्घेः ॥ ३०॥ 


इति त्रये व्याख्यातं स्थालीपुलाकन्यायेन | ननु वर्णृत्तानि वक्त्राणि मात्रातृत्तप्रस्तावे किमिति लक्षिता- 
नीति न वाच्यम्‌। यतः संकीणेवृत्ताध्याबो$यं वक्त्राणि चानुष्ुप्‌-समतृत्तादो संकीर्यन्त इति न विरोधः। तथाहि। 
anzi प्रमाणिका सेतवमते थुग्मविपुलापि walt) तथा काश्चिद्‌ tesa: समब्ृत्तानि 
काश्चिदधसमतृत्तानि काश्चिद्गाथाश्च भवन्ति । तह्म॑तदध्यायान्ते वकत्राण्युपदिइयन्ताम्‌ , किमिति वैतालीयप्रकरणा- 
नन्तरमित्यपि न वाच्यम्‌ । यतो वैतालीयं प्रतिपादं पादमध्ये नियतत्रिकवर्णगणव्याप्तम्‌, इदमपि तथैवेति 
सारृर्यादनयोरानन्तयमेवोदितमिति स्थितम्‌ । इति तात्पर्यटीकायां बकत्रप्रकरणं समाप्तम्‌ | 


अथ वक्ष्यमाणप्रकरणेऽग्रे नलघुव्यवहारादतः परमोगुरुसंख्यानयनादारयांगणेः प्रस्तारोऽङ्गीकतब्यः | 


» Representation is dropped. 
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द्विकणुणित० ॥ ३१॥ 


द्विकेन गुणिताः वसुलघवो यस्यां सा तथोक्ता | पोडदाल्धुचरणेत्यर्थः | द्विकगुणितवसुलघुत्व च MN- 
समकादौ प्रतिचरणं पोडदामात्रत्वनियमायाग्रेऽधिक्रियते | 


मात्रासम० ॥ 33 Il 


मात्रासमर्क नाम मात्रादवत्तजातिर्भवति यदि पोडशमात्रश्नरणो भवति | नवमी मात्रा लघुरूपेण ति्ठेत्‌ । 

अनेन प्रस्तारे तृतीयो गणोऽन्तगुरुरेव स्यादिति नियम्यते। पुनः किंविशिष्टं मात्रासमकं भवति। गन्तमिति गोऽन्ते 
वस्य तदित्थ॑मूतम्‌। अनेनास्य चरणान्ते द्विगुरुरन्तगुरुवी गणः प्रस्तार्यं इति। इह मण्ड्कप्छुत्या ' नेह भवति 
विपमे (3.2) इत्यनुवर्तते | तच्च प्रतिचरणं प्रथमे गणस्थाने निविशते न तृतीये । वानवासिकायामत्रास्य 
स्वीकारात्‌ | अनेन प्रथमो गणश्चतुर्विकर्प इष्टः | तदुक्तम्‌ | 

मात्रासमकादिपु राजकला, वदने जगणः परिहरणीयः | 

गान्तगणस्थितिरेव पदान्ते, कथिता दक्षेरछन्दःशाख्रे ॥ ३२.१ ॥ 
इति । प्रस्तारार्थं सबंगुरुमात्रासमकं यथा*-- 
एवमपरमपि चरणत्रयं कुर्यात्‌ | मात्रासमकचरणविकर्पोत्तयेत्तरवघे लब्धा व्यक्तयः २३१२७६ | 
जो न्ला० ॥३३॥ 


गन्तमित्याप्रकरणसमा्तेरधिक्रियते | नश्च लश्च न्लावितीतरेतरयोगः । मात्राम्बुधेः परस्ताद्यदि जगणो se 
वा स्यातां तदा विशोकः स्यात्‌ । प्रस्तारः--58 ISI SS SS; ईदृगपरमपि चरणत्रयं भवति । तत्र चरणे 
विकव्पोत्तरोत्तरवधे लब्धा व्यक्तयः ५३०८४१६ | 


[तद्युग० ॥ २४॥ dropped] 
वाणाष्ट० ॥ ३५॥ 


"Y 
सुगमम्‌ । प्रस्तारः SS ISIL SSS. एवमपरमपि चरणत्रयं भवति । 'चरणविकल्पपरस्परवघे लब्धा व्यक्तयः 
५२०९४१६ | 
परस्परमसंकीर्णा मात्रासमकजातियु | 
चतुप्कलेगेणेद>९><प्रस्तारो5त्र दर्शितः ॥ ३५-१ ॥ 
[अष्टाभ्यो० ॥ ३६॥ dropped] 
यद्तीत० ॥ ३७॥ 
प्रथितं प्रख्यातम्‌ । किं तत्‌ । पादाक्रुलकं नाम वृत्तम्‌ । कथेभूतम्‌। कलितं संयुतम्‌ । कैः | nmm. 
~ ani ~ > e A A 
समादिपादैः | मात्रासमादिरादी येपां ते यथोक्ताः | ते च पादाश्च did कथंभूतेः पादैः । अतीतक्रृतविधि- 
(विविध)लक्ष्मयुतैः | अतीतैः कृतानि अतीतक्कतानि । अतीतानीह सूत्राणि | तानि च तानि विविधलश्ष्माणि च 
अतीतक्कृतविधि(विविध)लक्ष्माणि | तेर्युतास्तैः | पुनः कथंभूतम्‌ । यत्र आनियतवृत्तपरिमाणसहितम्‌ | अनियतं 
च agar च तेन सहितं तत्तथोक्तम्‌ । वृत्तपरिमाणमिहृ पादे वणेसंख्योच्यते | क प्रथितम्‌ । जगत्सु 
इत्यन्वयः | पादौ च २ पादाश्च ३ पादाश्च ४ एकदोषेण ते पादाः | तेन मात्रासमकानां चतुणी पादानां द्विशः, 
त्रिशः, चतुःदाश्च योगेन पथक्‌ प्रथक्‌ पादाकुलकजातयो आयन्ते | तत्र द्विशः उत्पत्तौ 


* Representation is dropped. 
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चतुष्किकेये द्विपरिग्रहेण, चतुर्षु वर्णष्वपि वेष्टितेपु । 
पुनस्तयैकान्तरितेषु बाह्य, द्वितीय्रलेखाबलयेन वार्ध ॥३७.१॥ 

पडेच युग्मान्यथ MAA, चतुरा स्युः प्रतियुग्ममेषु । 

ma हीनेन चतुर्थजातैः, प्रस्तारयन्त्रेण यथास्थितेन ॥ ३७२ ॥ 
गलोस्तु मात्रासमकादिसंज्ञाः, प्रकल्प्य जानीहि गुरोः प्रस्तारान्‌ ॥ 39:3 d 


इति चतुष्किकाप्रस्तारयन्त्रम्‌। at fa Fa ar 


मामामामा मामाविमा मामामावि मामाविवि 
विमामामा विमाविमा विमामावि विमाविवि 
माविमामा माविविमा माविमावि माविविवि 
विविमामा विविविमा विविमावि विविविवि 


त्रिसंग्रहेण [प्र]भिदश्वतस्रः, प्रत्येकमासामतवस्रिकाणि i 

तथाहि पूवीपरमध्ययोगादू, बाधादिमेन त्रितयं सहान्यत्‌ ॥ ३७.४ ॥ 
तद्वैपरीत्ये त्रितयं षड(६-पडेव-), मैक्ये चतुर्विद्ञातिका त्रिकाणाम्‌ । 
चतुष्पदी[भेदन]कल्पसूत्र, TAPAT गदतः TATA ॥३७-५॥ 
ह्विरादिवणी चिहिते व्यपेत, xxx नीत्या खलु तिस्र एव । 
द्वितीयके$्थे चरमे तथैका, षडेवमैक्ये चतुरदिधिचन्द्राः ॥ ३७.६॥ 


तत्र त्रिसंग्रहचतुप्किका यथा--मा विचि ati 


चतुप्किकोत्पन्नाः त्रिकव्यक्तयः चतस्रो यथा -मातिवा १ विवाचि २ वाचिमा ३ चिमावि v | आद्यत्रिकस्य 
घोढा कल्पना यथा--माविवा १ विमावा २ मावाबि २ वेपरीत्ये वाविमा १ बामावि २ विवामा ३ । एव- 
मन्येप्रामपि त्रिकाणाम्‌ । सर्वसंख्या [२४] | आद्यत्रिकस्य चतुण्पदीमेदकल्पनोदाहरणं यथा-मामाविवा १ 
माविमावा २ मातिवामा ३ माविविवा १ माविवावि २ माविवावा ३ इति पट्‌ । सर्वक्ये १४४ | 


चतुग्रेहेण [प्र]मिदश्चतस्रः, प्रत्येकमासाम्ृतवः प्रभेदाः | 
आसंभवादक्षरयोर्विवताः, द्वितीयकान्त्याक्षरयोगवर्जम्‌ ॥ ३७.७॥ 
भवन्ति पञ्च प्रकृतो$त्र पठः, सवैक्यसुक्तं श्रतयोऽश्चिनो च । 

असुं प्रकारं चर्तु[र]ंवृत्ते, वर्णो ्कविन्यासतरोन कुग्रोत्‌ ॥ ३७.८॥ 


चतुप्किका यथा--मा विचि ari 
नचतुप्किकोत्पन्नाश्चतुप्कव्यक्तयो यथा-- 


माविवाचि १ विवाचिमा २ वाचिमावि ३ चिमाविवा ४ । आद्यचतुप्कस्य पोढा कल्पना कथा--माविवाचि १ 
विमावाचि २ मावाचिवि ३ माविचिवा ४ aaam ५ वात्रिमावि ६ | द्वितीयचतुप्कस्य वथा--विवाचिमा १ 
वाविचिमा x विचिवामा ३ चिमावावि ४ मावाविचि ५ चिवाविमा ६। तृतीयचतुष्कस्य यथा--वाचि- 
माबि १ चिवामावि २ वामाविचि २ वाचिविमा ४ चिविमावा ५ माविवाचि ६ | जतुर्थचतुप्कस्य ae 
चिमाविवा १ माचिविवा २ चिविवामा ३ चिमावावि ४ मावाविचि ५ विवाचिमा ६ | एवं 'चतुविरातिः | 
ASJ 7-8 
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अनया रीत्या चरणवर्णाङ्कविपर्ययविन्यासवशेन पदः्चतुरूर््वेऽपि प्रस्ताराथ चतुर्विदातिजातयः प्रकल्पनीयाः इति | 
तथाग्रे व्याख्यास्यते | तत्र द्विशो विश्टोकचित्राभ्यां जातिभ्यां कल्पितं पादाकुलकं यथा-- 


नखमुखविलिखितदितितनयोरः-, परिपतदसगरुणीक्रतगात्रः i 
हिमधरगिरिरिव गेरिकरक्तो, नरहरिरहरहरवतु स युष्मान्‌ ॥ ३७.९ ॥ 


जातित्रयोत्पन्नस्य पादाकुलस्येदं सूत्रमेवोदाहरणम्‌ | जातिचतुष्टयोत्पन्नस्य यथा-- 
देवो देयात्‌ सुखमस्मभ्यं, निजशुजविदलितद्रैत्यानीकः | 
लक्ष्मीकान्तः सरसिजनेत्रो, नीलाम्बुजसमरुचिरच्छायः ॥ ३७.१०॥ 
विकल्पा यत्र यावन्तो न्यायसिद्दाः स्वरूपतः | 
आर्यादीनां स्थानभेदात्‌ तानत्राहं AA ॥ ३७-११ ॥ 


आर्याविप्रमस्थाने विकस्पप्रस्तारः SS, IIS, SI, III; समस्थानगणस्य SS, IIS, ISI, SII, IIIT; 
चपलाप्रथमस्य SII, SS; तृतीयस्य SS; चतुर्थस्य SS, SII; शेषमार्यावत्‌ | मुखचपलाजघनचपले अप्ये- 
mA । अनेन गीतिप्रकरणमपि व्याख्यातम्‌ । वैतालीयगगस्य S, 11; अनेन दक्षिगान्तिकापूर्वग्रन्थो 
व्याख्यातः | दक्षिगान्तिकादिषु जगणादन्यत्रैवमेव | बक्त्रप्रथमगणस्य S, I; द्वितीयगणस्य SSS, ISS, SIS, 
SSI, ISI, SII; चतुर्थगणस्य S, 1; एवे पथ्यावक्त्रादिपु युग्मविपुलायाः समपादयोस्तृतीवस्य SSI, ISI, 
SSI, III, सेतवस्य मते सर्वत्रेबम्‌ । रोपजातिषु बक्त्रवत्‌ | मात्रासमकादीनां AT प्रथमस्य SS, IIS, 
SIL III; मात्रासमक्रे द्रितीयस्य SS, IIS, SIL; चतुर्थस्य चतुर्ष्वपि SS, IIS; बिश्ठोकतृतीयस्य 
SS, SII; वानवासिकाद्वितीयस्य SS, IIS, SII; चित्राद्वितीयप्य ISI, III; चित्रातृतीयस्य 
IIS, ISI, IIII. 


वृत्तस्य० ॥ ac Il 


Tats वर्णराशेरुपलक्षणम्‌ | तेन पादस्याधस्य पद्यस्य गद्यस्य वेत्यर्थः । ल इति मात्राः | वर्णाः स्वराः 
सस्वरव्यज्ञनानि वा। अयमत्र वाक्यार्थः | किंचिदरत्तमुद्दिश्य कश्चिद्यदा एच्छति अस्मिन्‌ मनसि वर्तमाने त्रत 
कति गुरवः सन्तीत्युक्ते ते प्रति वाच्यं वृत्तस्य लधुरादिरिति मात्रारादिः क्रियताम्‌। ततः तद्रणेसंख्या अपनीय- 
ताम्‌। ततो यावत्यो मात्रा अवशिष्टाः तावन्तस्व्वद्वत्ते गुरव: सन्तीत्युत्तरं दद्यात्‌। वर्णी शुरुभिस्तथेति। अथ 
यथ्येवं पृच्छति अस्मद्रृ्ते कति वर्णाः सन्तीति ata वाच्वम्‌। वृत्तमात्राराशोगुरवोऽपनीयन्ताम्‌। ततो यावत्यो 
मात्रा अवशिष्टा भवन्ति तावन्तो वणाः सन्तीति उत्तरं दद्यात्‌ | गुरुसंख्यानयनाथ प्रकारान्तरं बक्त्रमाह गुरव 

इत्यादि । पूर्ववद्वरुसंख्याप्रश्ने सति वृत्तमात्रारारेमूळलधुसंस्यापनयने सत्यवशिष्टसंख्यां दल्येत्‌ | तत्रेकदल- 
संख्यातुल्या गुरवः सन्तीव्युत्तरं वाच्यं स्वात्‌ । द्विगुणगुरुसंख्यापनयने लघवोऽप्यागच्छन्तीति पूववत्‌ सूत्रविपययाद्‌ 
व्याख्येयम्‌ | 


अक्षरपिण्ड द्विगुणं मात्रागणशोधितं तु यच्छेषस्‌। 
wea निर्दिष्टं पिङ्गलजयदेवभरताब्रैः ॥ ३८.३ ॥ 


इह्‌ गुरुवणळधुसंख्यानयनोपदेशः आवांदीनां छन्दोजातीनामुपदेशाघाटविज्ञानार्थः | अतएव अतःपरं पदचतु- 
रूध्वोपदेशादचिकं यदुप देक्ष्यते तद्यक्तिरूपं तत्र समुद्रप्रस्तारोपदेशः इति सिद्धान्तः 
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शिखिगुणित० ॥ २९॥ 


अस्यान्वयः | भवति । का । शिखा । किं भवति । सकल्युगलकम्‌ । कथंभूतम्‌ । सुपरीत्यादि । ag 
परिघटिता ललिता पदनिचितिर्यस्मन्‌ तदित्थंभूतम्‌ | पुनः किंविशिष्टम्‌ । सगुरु गुवन्तमित्यर्थः । पुनः 
किंविशिष्टम्‌ । शिखीत्यादि | शिखिनस्त्रयः ग्रिखिएणिता दरा लववो रचिता यस्मिन्‌ तदित्थंभूतम्‌ i पुनः 
किंविशिष्टम्‌ । अपगतेत्यादि | अपगतं लघुयुगलं यस्मात्‌ तदित्थभूतम्‌ | NAA अपरे शकले इदं ub 
लक्षगं शकलं भवतीत्यन्वयः | 


विनिमय० ॥ ४०॥ 


विनिमयो व्यत्ययः | विनिमयेन विहितं बिनिमयतिहितं त्च तत्‌ दाकल्युरं च तस्य लघवः तैललिता 
पदाबिततिः | तया विरत्रितो गणनिचयो यस्यां सा तथेवोक्ता | का भवति p शिखा (खञ्जा) । कस्मिन्‌ सति । 
जि इति जकारे | कथंभूते | जशिर उपगतवति | जस्त शिरः तदुपगतबान्‌ तस्मिन्‌ । एतेन खकज्ञेत्यमिधान- 
मुक्तं भवति । श्रुतेः सुखकत्‌ श्रतिसुखकृत्‌ | Feat का भवति । इयमिति खञ्जा । अपि शाब्दात्‌ शिखा | 
क । जगति इति लोके इत्यन्वयः । प्रस्तुतत्वात्‌ शिखादल्युगलद्रयं यस्या भवति विपर्ययेण सा खञ्जा भवति। 
zz रोपपदनिचयो लक्ष्यलक्षणसंयुतत्वप्रतिज्ञानिवाहदर्थः | एवमन्यत्रापि i 


< 


अष्रावध० ॥ ४१॥ 


द्वाभ्यामभ्यस्ताः इति गुणिताः यस्मात्‌ SAT गुरवो द्विगुणिताः सन्तः प्रथमा भवतीति 
रोपः | दलमेवंविधमपरमपि भवति | कर्थभूतम्‌ | बसुगुणितेत्वादि | बसुभिर्गुणिताः सालिलनिधिभिर्मितास्ते च 
ते wana तेर्विरचिता पदविततियस्मिन्‌ तदित्थंभूतम्‌ । feat ceed यस्या भबति सा अनङ्गक्रीडा नाम 
उक्ता कथिता । 


त्रिगुणनव०॥ ४२॥ 


त्रिगुणा नव SA यस्यां सा तश्रोक्ता । अवसितिरवसानं तस्यां गुरुयस्याः सा तथोक्ता । इति eui 
तच्च तद्दल्युगं च तेन कृता तनुः शरीरं यस्याः सा तथोक्ता अतिरुचिरा नाम मात्रावृत्तव्यक्तिभवति | इति 
मात्रावृत्तप्रकरणम्‌ | 


संकीणेवृत्ताव्याय इति। संकीर्यन्ते प्रकरणान्तरोक्तत्रत्तलक्षणमाश्रित्य संज्ञान्तरसंकरं भजन्त इति संकीणानि | 
तानि च तानि वृत्तानि च संकीणेवृत्तानि तेपामध्याय इति । संकीर्णत्यं तु संज्ञानां वैतालीयादारभ्य अधसम- 
ग्रकरणमभिव्याप्य द्रष्टव्यम्‌ | यतोऽथसमाध्याचान्ते ' वदन्त्य०' (४'११) इति वक्ष्यति | 


अधुना deed यानि मात्रासमकादीनि समाक्षरत्वे समलक्षणचरणानि तानि unit, अर्धसम- 
लक्षणानि अर्धसमतरृत्तानि | बक्ष्वमाणसमतृत्तेपु da: Oa । पङ्क्तो शुद्धविराट्‌ समवैतालीयमप्रि । पणवो 
मात्रासमकमपि वानवासिका च। चम्पकमाला समापातलिकापि | eA दोधकं समापातलिकापि | श्रमर- 
विलसिता वानवासिका च । स्वागता आपातलिका अपरान्तिकापि | सुभद्रिका विपमवेतालीयमपि । मौक्तिक 
माला वानवासिकापि । जगत्यां तोटकं मात्रासमकमपि । कुसुमविचित्रा वानवासिकापि । प्रमित्ताक्षरा चित्रापि | 
मालती समवेतालीयमपि | तामरसं समापातलिकापि | sat प्रहरणकलिता वानवासिकापि | अतिशक्रया 
शशिकला चित्रापि । एकमन्यत्रापि समत्रृत्तेपु संकरोऽभ्यूह्मः | अथार्धसमेपु द्रुतमध्या समापातलिका बा | 
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वेगवत्री आपातलिक्रा वा । मद्रविराडैपच्छन्द्सक चा । eras वेताळीये वा । पुष्पिताग्रा औपच्छन्दसकं 
वेत्युक्तमेवेति स्थितम्‌ | 


इति श्रीरधुसूरिनश्रीत्रिविक्रमसूरिविरचितायां उत्तरत्नाकरलीकिकछन्दःसूत्रतात्पर्वटीकायाँ द्वितीयोऽध्यायः । 


तृतीयोऽध्यायः | 


Te यस्येति लक्षितानामुक्तादरुत्पन्नानां समत्रत्तानां मध्ये कानिचिद्‌ गणपरिपास्या कानिचित्तया 
बतिविशिष्टया लक्षितान्यनूद्य अधिकारिणां व्यवहारसोकर्वाय लक्षलक्षणसंयुतेश्चरणसू्नैनामभिनि देष्टुमाह । 


॥ ग्‌ श्रीः॥१॥ 


गुरुगणोपलक्षिता श्रीनाम व्यक्तिर्भवति। अनेनापरमपि चरणत्रयं व्याख्यातं समत्रृत्तत्वात्‌। उक्ता | 
इयमुक्ताप्यभिधीयते | गोत्वमेवं व्यक्तिर्जातिं न जहातीति प्रसिद्धिः। एबमव्युक्तादीनामुच्कृत्यन्तानामपि 
व्याख्या कार्या । वक्ष्यमाणं प्रायः सुगमम्‌ | 


॥ २-९; १२२; ॥ 
मधुमच्छन्दः तस्मिन्‌ इति | 


l| १२; १०; £2; १४; १३; १५; १६३ १७; १८; १९ ॥ 


आभ्यां समानिका[प्रमाणिका]म्यां यद्यद्नुष्ठुमि समवृत्तं तद्वितानसं्ञमिति | आदौ एव बजेनान्‌ मूर्धोक्तानां 
चित्रपदाविद्युन्मालादीनां [अ]मिधानविकल्पः | रो णो नित्यं विताभिधानमिविदः (पाणिनि ५:४.१५४) ?। 


l| २०-२५॥ [fol. 61 is missing] 


[३१] इतीह पक्षोड्वीक्रिवते । अथान्वय; | भत्रन्ति । काः। ताः । ताः इति काः। यदीयौ भवतः । को । 
पादाविति | प्राचीनब्याख्याविशेषात्‌ पादा......... । किंबिशिष्री पादौ wae: | अनन्तरोदीरितलक्ष्मभाजी | 
अनन्तरमुदीरिते इति अनन्तरोदीरिते ते च ते लक्ष्मणी च अनन्तरोदीरितलक्ष्मणी इन्द्रवज्रोपेन्द्रवज्रालक्ष्मणी | 
र ल अनन्तरोदीरितलक्ष्मभाजो | 'चतुश्वरणस्यास्य वृत्तस्य अनन्तरोदीरितलक्ष्मभाक्तवं व्यक्तिद्वयस्य 
विन्या्विरोप्रादनेकप्रकारं संभवति । तस्य च विन्यासस्य सुखावगमाथे तदुत्पन्नवणेवृत्तव्यक्तिविरोष- 
संख्यावगमाथे वेदयं (१) सूत्रम्‌ 

ऊत्ताचतुश्चरणवारिनिचौ amà- 

तुख्यैर्विना गुरुरुघुप्रतिकल्पितेन | 
व्यक्त्योरभीष्टष्टतयोरुपछक्षणेन 

बिद्धि प्रभेदसुपजातिपु सूर्यसंख्यम्‌ ॥ ३१-१ ॥ 


5555, 1555, SISS, IISS, SSIS, ISIS, SIIS, IIIS, SSSI, ISSI, SISI, 
ISI, SSI, ISH, SII, IMI. 
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गुरुस्थाने अत्र इन्द्रवज्रा, STU उपेन्द्रवज्रा कल्पनीया । याः यन्त्रप्रदार्शिताः वृत्तव्यक्तमः ताः fe 
भवन्ति | उपजातयो भवन्ति इति उपजातिसंज्ञा भवन्तीत्यर्थः | ननु उपजातिलक्षणसूत्रस्यानया विशेपन्याख्यया 
वस्व वृत्तस्व वथा कथेचिदेकव्यक्तिजनितं चरणत्रयमपरव्यक्तिजनितं चरणद्वयमपरव्यक्तिसमुत्पन्नमपरचरणत्रवमपर- 
व्यक्तिसमुत्पन्नश्चैकचरणो भवतीत्थंभूतं यञ्चतुश्चरणं वृत्तं तदेवोपजातिसंज्ञामासादयति थस्य पुनर्यथाकथेचित्‌ 
एकब्यक्तिजनितं चरणद्वयं तस्य कथं स्वादिति चेदुच्यते | अस्य चतुश्चरणस्य लक्ष्यलक्षणवाक्यस्य स्वरूपेण तथा 
सूचनात्‌ | अर्थस्य सूचनात्‌ सूत्रमित्युक्तमेवेति स्थितम्‌ । इत्थमनेन प्रकारेण अन्यास्वप्युक्तादिपु समुत्थितासु 
व्यक्तिषु युगलीकृत्व मिश्रितासु सतीग्विदमेवेति उपजातयः इति नाम स्मरन्ति चिन्तयन्तीत्यर्थः | अथोक्तादिपु 
प्रतिजात्युपजातिप्रस्तारमूलभूतानि कति कति व्यक्तियुगलानि भवन्तीति चेच्छिप्याणां सुखावगमार्थ तद्ानयन- 
सूत्रमुच्यते | 


पादवारांनिधिः संख्या तयैवेकोनया हता । 
स्यादर्धतुल्यसंख्याथ त[द्व]रगो मूलवर्जितः | 
TES युगसंख्या स्यात्‌ प्रतिजात्युपजातिषु ॥ ३१२ ॥ 


अस्योदाहरणं यथा-प्रतिष्ठायां समुद्रे जातिसंख्या १६ | सा एकन्यूना गुणकः तत्र जातं २४०, तद्दलं १२०। 
एवमन्यासामपि | उपजातिसूत्रव्याख्यानस्यायमभिसंधिः | उत्तादीनां जातीनां चतुश्चरणवारिधो तत्समार्धसम- 
विषमगाथाभ्योऽन्यत्र याश्चतुश्चरणव्यक्तयोऽवशिष्यन्ते, [त]तो (त) एव प्रस्तारकष्टभीरूणां प्रकारान्तरेणोत्पाद्य 
नामतो निर्दिष्टा इति | 
॥ ३२; 33 II 

भश्व भश्च भश्च भमभमिति समाहारत्वादेकवचनम्‌ | तस्माद्‌ भभमात्‌ । अत्रैकरोपाद्‌ भेभ्य इति 
प्राप्तमपि नाङ्गीकृतमसंशयाथ लक्ष्यलक्षणसंयुतत्वनिवोद्वाय च । एवमन्यत्रापि । 
॥ ३४॥ 

अन्धिलोकेर्यतिभवतीति रोप; | एबं यत्र यत्र संख्यापदं गणादिसंबन्धपरिवर्जिते ead तत्र तत्र 
यतिस्थाननिरूपकं शातव्यम्‌ | 
॥ ३५ ; ३७ ; ३६; ३८ ; ३९ ; ४०-४२३ ; ३३१०; ४४-५६॥ 

छिन्नेति कृतयतिरित्यथेः । गुहृवकत्रैरिति | गुहः कार्तिकेयः तस्य बकत्राणि पट्‌ तन्मिता qul अपि गोण्या 
zem गुहदवक्त्राण्युच्यन्ते | तैरिति करणे तृतीया | इह गौष्यपि वृत्तिराश्रिता लक्ष्यल्क्षणनिर्वाहाय | एवमन्यत्रापि | 
l| ५७-६२; ६४-९; ८२; ६४-६८; ६८:१; ७०-७५॥ 

इयमिति वसन्ततिल्कैँव । अनेन [अने]काभिधानानां व्यक्तीनां ास्त्रान्तरोक्तामिधानरवीकारेणापि 
वावदूकस्य न प्रतिश्ञद्वानिः स्यादिति दर्शितम्‌ | 
॥ ७८-७८ ll 


द्वाभ्यां हृत इति गुणितो ea: | हयेरिति सप्तमिर्मितो गणितो eg: 2qea: | Raad हयल्घुश्च 
द्विहतद्यल्घुः | अथ गिति गुरुरिति शशिकला नाम वृत्तं भवति | 
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॥ ७९-८० II 
इयमित्यनुवर्तते | इयं दाशिकलेव वतिविरोपात्‌ ्रगूनामा मणिगुणनिकरनामा च ॥ 


॥८१-८५॥ 

त्रिभिर्मिताः नः त्रिनः । ननु त्रयश्च ते नाश्च त्रिनाः इति कर्मधारयः | तस्य संख्यापूर्व--[!०1. 69 is 
missing] 
॥ ९५-९८ I 

त्रीन्‌ वारान्‌ त्रिः। रश्च जश्च रजो । सन्धौ रलोपे पूवंस्य दीर्घाऽणः (पा. ६.३.१११) इति दीघप्रकृतिः। 


॥ १००; १००.४ (सतता नः सश्च रौ गः करितुरगयतिः स्वात्महाखग्धराख्या) | 


॥ १०१-१०३॥ 
इनेरिति qaaa भवति यतिरित्यर्थः | 


I| १०४-१०५॥ 
नयोर्युगं नयुगम्‌। मश्च मश्च तश्च नयुगं च नश्च रश्च सश्च लश्च गश्च ते तथोक्ताः। तेरयुक्तमित्यर्थः ॥ 


॥ १०६॥ 
इति श्रीरधुसूरिसूनुश्रीत्रिविक्रमसूरिविरचितायां वृत्तरत्नाकरछन्दःसूत्रतात्प्यटीकायां उक्ताययुत्प्नसमदृत्त- 
व्यक्तयमिधानोपदेशप्रक्रण समाप्तम्‌ | 
अथोददेदाप्रासा दण्डकजातिः शास्त्रान्तरालक्ष्यते | तथाहि-- 
यदेकेन गणेनोक्तं कृत्स्नमादित्रिकेप्वथ | 
किंचिह्विमिद्यते पादस्यान्ते यदपि पूवेकम्‌ 198.5 ॥ 
आचलुर्थगणादंदाभेदवद्वापि तन्मुखम्‌ | 
अनिबद्धळगाभ्यां alae ]गाभ्यां वापि निर्मितम्‌ ॥ 
षड्विश्ादक्षरादृध्वं समवृत्तं तु दण्डकः ॥ १०६.२॥ 
, इमां जातिमधिङ्गत्य स्वलक्षणेन निःकृ्य काश्चिद्‌ व्यक्तीनामभिनिरदष्ुमाद । 


॥ {ow Il 
चण्डवृष्टिरियस्य नाम । प्रयातः प्रज्ञातः प्रसिद्ध: इत्यर्थः | 


॥ १०९; १०८ I 

सुगमम्‌। ATTA रगणेः अणे; | नवभिरणवः। दशभिव्योल; | एकाद्शभिजामूतः। द्वादशमि- 
लीलाकरः | त्रयोदशमिरुद्दामः | TATA: दाङ्खः | आदिग्रहणात्‌ Tae: समुद्रः | पोडशमिभुंजंग: इति | 
इदमादिग्रहणं व्यवस्थात्रलाद्‌ गणान्तरनिर्मितदण्डकस्तीकारार्थमपि | तत्र एकगणविनिर्मेतो यथा | छन्दःदोखरात्‌। 
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प्रभूता यकारा यथेष्टं निविष्टा यदि स्युस्तदा जायते दण्डकः सिंहविक्रीडनामा ॥ १०८-१ ॥ 
मत्तमातंगलीलाकरो नामतः सुप्रसिद्रो भवेद्‌ दण्डकः स्वेच्छया रेः कृतेः ॥ १०८-२॥ 
कुसुमास्तरणाभिध एष भवेद्यरणे सगणेस्तु यथेष्टकृतैः कृतिभिः ॥ ५०८.३ ॥ 


‘ आचतुर्थगणादंाभेदवत्‌ (१०६.२) इत्यस्य वृत्तरत्नाकरोक्तदण्डकसूत्र[ त्र]यमेवोदाहरणम्‌ | तथा--- 


यदि नकारात्‌ परस्माद्गुरुस्तत्परत्रापि रम्याः क्रियन्ते मनूनां प्रमाणेन रेफास्तदानीं 

स लीराविलासाभिधानो WASH: ॥ १०८.४॥ 
विपयरधुतः परे यत्र रेफा यथेष्टं कृताश्चण्डकालः स नाम्ना भवेद्‌ दण्डकः d ५०८५ ॥ 
यदि ननगगुरुभ्यो यकारा यथेष्टं कृताः स्युस्तदा सिंहविक्रीडनामा [भ]वेदण्डकोऽन्यः ॥ १०८-६ ॥ 
नयुरामथ मकारः स्यात्ततो या यथेष्टं कृता दण्डके मेघमालाभिधाने ॥ १०८.७ ॥ 
यदि तु नयुगळतः स्वेच्छयापि क्रिय[न्ते] यकारास्तदा कीर्तितो दण्डकश्चण्डवेगः ॥ ५०८.८ ॥ 


अन्ते विभेदतः पूर्वस्य यथा-- 
पादे समस्तैस्तकांरेः कृतः कामबाणाभिधानो भवेदण्डको $न्ते गयुग्मं यदि स्यात्‌ ॥ १०८.९॥ 
यस्तु भकारगकारगणेः क्रियते सकलो निधने च गुरुद्वितयं स भुजंगविलासः ॥ १०८.५० d 
लगाभ्यां निर्मितो यथा-- 

लगा निरन्तरा यदा निजेच्छया कृतास्तदा स दण्डको भवेदनङ्गरोखरः ॥ १०८.११ ॥ 
गलाभ्यां यथा 

exa निजेच्छया निरन्तरो गुरुलंघुश्व यत्र सा भवेद्रशोकपुप्पमञ्जरी ॥ १०८.१२॥ 
इत्यादि | इति दण्डकप्रकरणम्‌ | | 
इति श्रीरघुसूरिविरचितायां वृत्तरत्नाकरछन्द:सूत्रतात्पयेंटीकायां समत्रत्ताथ्यायः समाप्तः | 


चतुर्थो ऽध्यायः | 


उद्देशसूत्रक्रमप्रातानां प्रथमाझ्ग्रिसम इत्यादिना लक्षितानामधसमानां गणपरिपाट्या केप्रांचिछक्षणमनूद्या- 
घिकारिां व्यवहारसौकयोय नामानि निर्दे त्रिष्टुत्रादिजातीरधिक्ृत्याह-- 
विषमे०॥ १॥ 

विषमे इति प्रथमचरणवृतीयचरणनिमिते | दले इत्यर्ध | gamme रत्तमतश्चरणद्वयस्य दलत्वमिति | 
एवं युजि इति समे दले इत्यपि व्याख्येयम्‌। उपचित्रमित्यस्याभिधानम्‌ | एकजातिसमु्पन्नमेतद्थसमम्‌। 
एवमभ्रेतनेष्वपि व्याख्येयम्‌ | 
भत्रय० dU tl 

भिन्नजातिसमुत्पन्नं तरिष्टुब्जगतीव्यक्तिभ्यां निष्पन्नं द्रुतमध्यानाम अधसमम्‌ | 
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स्यादयुग्मके० ॥ १२ ॥ (-गुरुयदा च वाड्य़तीयम्‌ |!) 

सुगमम्‌ | तथा जगती-अतिजगतीव्यक्तिम्यो वाडय़तीमधेसमं दशयन्‌ त्रिष्टुभः परासां जातीनामुत्कृत्यन्तानां 
मध्ये जातिद्वयस्य व्यक्तिद्रयमादाय अर्धसमानि स्वेच्छया ग्रथनीयानीति सूचयति | तथा-- 
अयुजि नयुग० ॥ १०॥ 

पुष्पिताग्रा नाम जगत्यतिजगत्योरधसमम्‌ | 


सयुगात्सशुरू०॥ ३॥ : 

पडहिक्तत्रिष्टुभोविरोषव्यक्तिभ्यां वेगवती नामार्धसमे भवति | अस्या उपदेशः त्रिष्टभोडधस्तनीनाम 
उक्तादधिकानां मध्ये जातिद्वयोत्पन्नं व्यक्तिद्वयमादाय स्वेच्छया अर्धसमान्युत्पाद्य aaa) अथ नामानि 
निर्देषं जातिक्रमानिवमेन यहच्छया सून्नयन्नाहृ | 
ओजे तपरौ० ॥ ४॥ असमे० ॥५॥ 

भद्रबिराण्‌ नाम | केतुमती नाम | पडिक्तत्रिष्टभोररधसमं(मे) | 


आख्यानिकी० ॥ ६॥ 
आख्यानिकीति नाम | 


जतौ० ॥ Il 


विपरीताख्यानिकीति नाम । त्रिष्टुमोरधसमे | इह आख्यानिक्या लक्षणवेपरोस्येन विपरीताख्यानिवयुप- 
देश; स्थाळीपुलाकन्यायेन उपचित्रादीनामपि तथा दलवेपरीत्यदर्शने विपरीतपूरव-अभिधानप्रकस्पनार्थः | 


सयुगात्‌० ॥ ८ ॥ अयुजि० ॥ ९॥ 
chon नाम | अपरवकत्रमिति नाम । त्रिष्टुब्जगत्योरधसमे | 


वद्न्त्यपर० ॥ ११॥ 


इदं वेतालीयादारभ्य एतत्पद्यपरयन्तं पूबप्रकारेणोक्तनानाद्वत्तलक्षणद्दनम्‌ एकस्यामेव व्यक्तौ नामसंकर- 
स्वीकारदशेनार्थमिति स्थितम्‌ | अथ व्यासिप्रदश्रानार्थ BT RETA | 
जौँ रजावथुञ्यसों TAT मतीह। 
जकारतः परौ रजौ रगौ तु युग्मे ॥ ५१.१ dd 
Sait षट्पदावली भवेदयुग्मे । 
जो रजौ यदीययुग्मपादयोस्तु ॥ ११.२॥ 
ससजा गथुजोः प्रबोधिता। 
सभरल्गा यदि युग्मपादयोः ॥ ११-३ ॥ 
भौ तलगा विषमेऽइप्रिद्वितये | 
नजनसगा युजि बिलसितलीला ॥ ११-४॥ 
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~ मोजयोदेदायतो A 
स्यादियमोजयोदेद्ययती भरनभनलगेः | 
यदि युजि मानिनी इरयती न्जभजनसगणेः ॥ ११.५ ॥ 


इति श्रीरघुसूरिसू नुत्रिविक्रमसूरिविरचितायां वृत्तरव्नाकरछम्दःयूत्रतात्पयटीकायाम्‌ अर्धसमाध्यायश्चतुथः | 


पञ्चमो ऽध्यायः | 


पूवव्कमोपदेशसिद्धानामुक्तादिषु भिन्नजातिसमु्पन्नानां केपांचिद्‌ विषमवृत्तानां नामानि निर्देष्टु 
सूत्रयन्नाह-- 


मुखपादो० ॥१॥ 


अस्यान्वयः | अमिहितं कथितम्‌ । किम्‌। aq) तदिति किम्‌ । वृत्तम्‌। कथंभूतमभिहितम्‌ | 
पदचतुरूध्वामिधम्‌ | wager नाम यस्य तत्तथोक्तम्‌ । केरमिहितम्‌ । अमलघीमिः अमला 
daami ते तथोक्तास्तेरिति | कथंभूतं यत्‌ | यस्य भवति | कः । मुखपादः प्रथमचरणः | ate । वर्णे; । 
कतिमिः | अएमिः | ततः परं किमित्यपेक्षावामाह | भवन्ति । के। पादाः इति अध्याहारः | कथंभूताः ये | 
परे इत्युत्तरे | कस्मात्‌ । प्रथमचरणात्‌ । कथंभूताः भवन्ति । वृद्धाः अभ्यधिकाः । केः | व्गेरित्यध्याहारः | 
कतिभिः | मकरालवैरिति चतुर्भिः | ते च कथं वृद्धा भवन्ति | क्रमात्‌ । पूर्वपूर्वपेक्षया उत्तरोत्तरम्‌ | अयमर्थः | 
प्रथमाद्‌ द्वितीयश्चतुभित्रदो द्वितीयात्‌ तृतीयः तृतीयाचतु्थः | इत्वर्थः पुनः कथंभूतं यत्‌ । संपन्नं सौन्दर्य यस्य 
तदित्थंभूतम्‌। कैः। पादैरिति चरेः | कथंभूतैः। विचित्रैः | परस्परं भिन्नसंख्यस्वं वैचित्र्यमेपाम्‌ | कथमभिदितम्‌ | 
सततम्‌ | अथमर्थः | तननं ततं तनोतेभांवे निष्ठा । प्रस्तार इत्यर्थः | सहृ तेन वर्तते सततं सप्रस्तारम्‌। 
अयमभिसन्धिः | एतलक्षणनियतं waa Sem सर्वलघुव्यक्त्मवघिकः समुद्रो दर्शनीय इति । 
अथवा अस्याष्टाक्षरादीनां चरणानां स्थाने विनिमयविन्यासेन चतुर्विशतिजात्युत्पादनप्रकारप्रददानं प्रस्तारः 
ततमुच्यते | तेन aed सततमिति | ततः चतुःषट्कोत्पत्तये चतुष्किकेयम्‌ | 


८१२.१६२० | १२-१६:२०'८ १६२०८'१२ | २०८.१२१६ 
१२,८१६.२० | १६१२२०८ २०-१६.८.१२ | ८२०१२१६ 
८१६.१२२० १२.२०.१६८ | १६,९२०.१२.८ | २०.१२'८' १६ 
८१२,२०'१६ | १२.१६:८.२० | २०१६१२८ , २०८९१६९१२ 
२०'१२१६-८ | ERR ROR | ROIS AG | १२८ १६-२० 
१६,१२८.२० २०.१६.१२८ २०.१२.८१६ , १२८.२०१६ 
प्रथमन्ठुप्कस्य द्वितीयचतुप्कस्थय तृतीयस्य चतुर्थस्य 


तदुभयार्थसमुञ्चयोऽत्र संमत इति निदर्शयन्‌ पदचतुरू्वसमुद्रोत्पन्नायाः कस्याश्चिदव्यक्तेः पादप्रस्तारे 
प्रथमपट्कस्था प्रथमव्यत्ति स्वलक्षणेन निर्धार्य नाम्ना PEATE | 
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प्रथममुदित०॥ २॥ 


aerga: | भवति स्थितिं लभते | कः | पीड इति drexrez: | किंविशिष्टः | कलित इति युक्तः | 
क | प्रथममित्यादौ | केन कलितः | आडा इत्याकारेग उपसर्गेण | एतावता वाक्येन प्रस्तुतप्रस्ताराविरुद्धपद्‌- 
कदम्त्रकेन आपीड इति नाम निगदितम्‌ । कुत्रोत्पद्यत इति चेत्‌ । [इह]। इद्देति क्ष । saws | उदित- 
मित्युक्तम्‌ Ta तद्‌ वृत्तं च उदितत्रत्तम्‌। Tate पदचतुरूव्वविशिष्टव्यक्तिः तस्यामित्यर्थः | पुनः किंविदिष्टे 
saat | विरत्रितविप्रमचरणभाजि विरचिताश्च ते विषमचरणाश्च विप्रमविरचितचरणाः | संख्यापेश्चमिदृ 
रणानां वैपम्यम्‌ । तान्भजति [इति] विरचि--[11०11 एतावता वाक्येन to विरति is repeated by 
mistake on the next page by the photographer; so corresponding matter on 
p. 82 A of the ms. is lost] [प्रथमपटके द्विती]य व्यक्ति स्वलक्षणेन निःकृप्यामिधानं प्रति- 
AARE | 


प्रथममितर० ॥३॥ 


अस्यान्वयः | भवति । का। सा इत्यापीडव्यक्तिः | किं भवति | कलिका भवति कलिक्रामिधानं 
प्रतिपद्यते | किं यदि स्यात्‌ af श्रयति । किमधिकरणम्‌। प्रथममित्याद्यचरणस्थानम्‌ । किं कतृ । 
लक्ष्म | किंविशिष्टम्‌ । इतस्वरणसमुत्थम्‌ । इतरश्वासी चरणश्च इतरचरणः | aires इतरोऽत्र द्वितीयः | 
इतस्चरणात्‌ समुत्तिष्ठति इतरचरणसमुत्थम्‌ ARERI चतुये लक्ष्म । चतुरशब्दात्साधावर्थ यः तद्धितः | 
कुशलो योग्यो हितश्च साधुरिति चतुराणां योग्यमित्यर्थः | अपि संभावने। पुनः किं यदि भवति | 
यदि श्रयति । किम्‌ । इतरदिति । प्रथमप्रतियोगि द्वितीयं स्थानम्‌। किं कतृ लक्ष्म । किंविशिष्टम्‌ । 
इतरजनितम्‌ | इतरोऽत्र द्वितीवप्रतियोगी sana: | तेन जनितमितरजनितमिति । नन्वत्र द्वितीयप्रतियोगी 
तृतीयःचरणः इति कस्मान्नोच्यते इति न वाच्यम्‌ । लक्ष्यलक्षणसंयुतसूत्रस्वरूपोपदेराविरोधात्‌ | पुनः किं यदि 
स्यात्‌ | यदि श्रयति | किमधिकरणम्‌ । चरणयुगलक्रम्‌ । क्रिविशिष्टम्‌ । अपरं द्वितीयार्थसं्रन्धि | किं कतृं । 
लक्ष्म | किंविशिष्टम्‌ | अविकृतम्‌ । प्रक़ृतमापीडस्येवेत्यर्थः | ननु कर्मणोऽधिकरणत्वेन कथे टीकायामाक्षेप इति 
केचित्‌ | सत्यम्‌ | अधिकरणमेवात्र श्रयतिव्याप्यव्वेन कर्मतां प्राप्तमिति निदद्वायितुमित्यलम्‌ | क कलिक्राभिधान- 
मापद्यते | जगति लोके । यावान्‌ लोकस्तत्रेति व्याप्प्यर्थ जगतीति ग्रहणम्‌ | 


m 


अथ तत्रैव द्वितीयपर्के चतुर्थव्यक्तिं स्वलक्षणेन निःकृष्य नाम्ना fii 


द्विगुष्युत०॥ ४॥ 


भवति । का । सा | सेति का । आपीडव्यक्तिः | ERARE भवति | लवली इति Ses | क्र इह 
पदचतुरूध्वंजातो | किंविशिष्टा या | अस्या अनुभवति | कः । चरणः | किंविशिष्टः | तृतीयः । किमनुभवति | 
लक्ष्म | किं विशिष्टं लक्ष्म । मुख्चरणरचितम्‌। आपीडस्त प्रथमचरणे रचितम्‌ । पुनः किंविदिष्टा या । द्विगुरु- 
युतसकळचरणान्ता । द्वाभ्यां गुरुभ्यां युता द्विगुरुयुता । सकलाश्च ते चरणाश्च सकलचरणाः | तेपामन्ताः 
सकलचरणान्ताः | द्विगुर्युताः सकल्चरणान्ता यस्याः सा द्विगुरुयुतसकलचरणान्ता । पुनः किंविदिष्टा । यस्या 
यदि भवति | किम्‌ । अपरमिति दोषस्य पादत्रवस्य exu | किंविशिष्टम्‌ | अखिलम्‌ अखण्डितम्‌ | तस्य 
fren लक्ष्मेति चेत्‌ | इति ईहृदामिति | यथात्र तिष्ठति तथेत्यर्थः | 


अथ तत्रैवोतपन्नां प्रथमव्यक्तिं स्वलक्षणेन निःकुप्य ara निदेष्टमाह-- 
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प्रथममधि०॥ Ul 


अस्पान्वयः । पूर्वस्मादिहृ सेत्यनुषरज्यते | भवति। का। सा इति आपीडव्यक्तिः | किं भवति । 
अमृतधारा भवति इति अमृतधाराख्यां लभते | यादि किं स्यात्‌ | यद्यधिवसति | किं तत्‌ । इह लक्ष्मेत्यनुपज्यते | 
किंविरिषं लक्ष्म । ga चतुणौ पूरणमित्यर्थः | pis चतुरे यदीयौ चलोपश्च | पुनः किंविशिष्टम्‌ | प्रथममिति | 
प्रथमचरणस्थं तस्व लक्ष्म | कथं चतुर्थमिति चेत्‌ तदुच्यते । आपीडस्थानां द्वितीयादीनां चरणानां प्रोक्तवर्ण- 
समाश्रिताः परस्परसंकीर्णाः तिलः संख्याः त्रीणि लक्षणानि, प्रथमचरणस्था तु संख्या चतुर्थीति तस्याः तुर्यत्वम्‌ | 
किमघिकरणमधिवसति चरमचरणपदम्‌ । चरमोऽन्तिमः स चासी चरणश्च चरमचरणः तस्य पदं स्थानं 
चरमचरणपदम्‌। यदि पुनः किं स्यात्‌ aa त्रितयमिति दोपचरणत्रयमुपरितनं स्यात्‌ । उपरितनः 
आपीडः | तेन सममुपरितनसमम्‌। किंविदिष्टम्‌। निखिलमिति समग्रम्‌। किंविशिष्टा अमृतधारा भवति। 
अवसितिरवसानं पर्थन्तः तत्र गुरुयुग्मं यस्याः सा अवसितिगुस्युग्मा। पुनः किंबिशिष्टा। ललितपादा | 
ललिता; विलसिताः पादाः यस्याः सा ललितपादा । क्क भवति । इहेति पदचतुरूःध्वेजातो । इति पदचतुरूध्व- 
प्रकरणम्‌ । 

अथ पङ्क्याश्चरणद्वयं, त्रिष्टुमः एकः, अतिजगत्वाश्चतुर्थश्चरणः इत्थंभूतं ord पूवलक्षणप्रसिद्धं 
नामनिर्देशाय प्रतिचरणगणपरिपाट्या अनुवदन्नाद-- 


सजमादिमे० ॥ ६॥ 


सश्च जश्च सजमिति समाहारः | ठृतीयोऽङ्घ्रिरिति न्वङ्मिरिति | वृत्तौ तीयप्रत्ययलोपः | एकस्मिन्‌ एकतः 
इत्याद्यादित्वात्‌ सक्षम्वर्थ तसः | Weis ग्रामं गच्छेदितिवत्‌ पठेदित्यत्र संभावने लिझ्‌। तदेवं वाक्यार्थः | 
एवंविधेन लक्षणेन उद्गताभिधाने विषमवृत्तं पठ्यते इति संभावयेदित्यर्थः | रोषं सुगमम्‌ | 


चरणत्रयं० ॥ ll [ foll. 88, 89 are missing ] 
[विषमाक्षर० ॥ १२॥] 
तत्‌ सूरिभिः छन्दःपण्डितैः पिङ्गलनागजयदेवायैः | RARE तत्‌। दराधर्मवत्‌। दशधर्मा मादयो 
प(ग)णाः विद्यन्ते यरिँमस्तद्वशधमेवत्‌ | ye वतुः age mez: व्या्तमित्यर्थः। पुनः 
किंविशिष्म्‌। असमम्‌ असहितम्‌ । ds पादैः | किं तद्भवति । यत्य शास्रान्तरे चूर्णकम्‌, उत्कलिका, 
वृत्तगन्धि वा त्रिविधं गद्यमिति प्रसिद्धिः | अथवा पादेरसममिति । इति yan लक्षणग्रन्थेन मात्रावृत्तानां 
वणैतृत्तानां स्वलक्षणेन पादाः व्याख्याताः । ये पादा व्याख्याताः तैरसहितं यत्‌ । तत्किं भवतीति चेन्माला- 
gaad: | मालावृत्तस्य किं लक्षणं भवतीत्यपेक्षया केश्चिदुक्तमिद तत्‌ sed | यथा-- 
"S e ai EN 
पट्त्रिशदक्षरादृ ध्वमेकेकाक्षरवर्धितेः । 
षष्टिं यावत्‌ एथक्पादेमालावृत्तमदण्डकम्‌ ॥ ५२:१ ॥ 
तेरेवोक्तम्‌ अभिधानविरोषप्रतिपादनपरं सलक्ष्यलक्षणमिदमस्योदाहरणम्‌ | 
माळावृत्तं जलधिसुनियति मभगुहकनसतनु विकसितकुषुमम्‌ ॥ १२.२॥ 


इदं त्रिविधमपि वृत्तरत्नाकरमते गाथेत्युच्यते | अथवा पादेरसममिति प्राक्कतादिपु भाषासु पञ्चपादं 
WHWIÉ नवपादं वा यत्‌ किंचिङुच्यते मात्रावृत्तं तदस्व मते गाथेत्युच्यते | पुनः किंविशिष्टम्‌ । विषमाक्षर- 
पाइमिति | विषमाणि विसद्दशानि मात्रातरृत्तारम्भकाणि वर्णतृत्तारम्भकणि अक्षराणि गणा येपु ते विपमाक्षराः। 
विषमाक्षराः पादाः यस्य तद्‌ विषमाक्षरपादम्‌ | यथाह कश्चिद्‌ आर्यामधिकृत्य-- 
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रगणोऽथ तृतीयांदाको गणविन्यासेन VTA यस्याः | 
ललितेति सा प्रकीर्तिता श्रुतिसुखदा च भुवि विवुधजनैः ॥ १२.३ u 


तथा गीतिमधिकृत्य-- 


स्याद्रीतिका रिपुच्छन्दः सप्तमको यदा र एव नान्यः | 
इति सैतवादिसुनिभिनिंगद्यते छन्दसि निपुणेर्नितान्तस्‌ ॥ १२.४ d 


इत्यादि | अथवा विषमाक्षरपादमिति विषमाणि परस्परविसहशसंख्यानि अक्षराणि वर्णा येपु ते विपमाक्षराः। 
विषमाक्षराः पादाः यस्य तद्विमाक्षरपादम्‌ p किं तदिति चेदुच्यते । विपमवृत्तमिव चतुश्चरणं भिन्नजातिसमुत्पन्नं 
यद्रूत्त तदू गाथेति । एवं च सति पदनचवुरूध्वोद्गतादिष्वतिप्रसङ्गः स्वादिति चेन्न। यच्छन्दो नोक्तमत्रेति 
विशेषणात्‌ । अस्य च पक्षस्य लक्ष्यलक्षणसंयुतं विपमाक्षरपादमित्यत्र द्रौ व्वाख्वापक्षौ~ ioll. 93-96 are 
missing] 


SEI ऽध्यायः | 


[पादे सव० ॥ १॥] 


--वाक्‍येन एकाक्षरादिः पड्विशत्यक्षर यावदेकेकाक्षर्टृद्धघा यः पूवमुपदिष्टः स इह पादो waa । 
किंविशिष्टे पादे । सर्वगुरो | सर्वमक्षरं गुरु यरिमस्तत्‌ सर्वगुरुस्तस्मिन्‌ | पूर्वापेक्षया आद्यादुरोरधो cru 
सत्यंग्रेतनेभ्यो गुरुभ्यो5धः किं विदध्यादित्वत आइ | कुर्यात्‌ | किम्‌ । शोपं वर्णजातमित्यव्याहारः | कथे कुयात्‌ | 
यथोपरि यथोपरिष्टादस्ति वणजातं तथेत्यथः । Rage: शोपमिति वाच्ये यथोपरीति व्यात्यथम्‌ । तेनाप्रे- 
तनासु व्यक्तिषु यदोपरिष्टालघवो cud तदा AG लघुरूपमपि कुर्यात्‌ । गुवपेक्षया प्रथमाद्वरोरघो eu] कृते 
सति यदि पश्चिमं aa स्यात्‌ तदा किं विदध्यादित्याह 


ऊने mum i3 २॥ 


दद्यात्‌ | कान्‌। गुरून्‌ | गुरुश्च गुरवश्च एकदोपे ते गुरवस्तान्‌ । अयमभिसन्धिः | यदेकेन पादः 
पूर्यते तदैकं दद्यादयदा द्वाभ्यां तदा द्वो यदा बहुभिस्तदा वहूनिति | क्क दद्यात्‌। ऊने इति पश्चिमे भागे शून्ये 
इत्यर्थः | aq विधिं किं aza कुगादित्याह--भू इति ya: | अमुमसकृद्रिधिं कियदवधिकं 
कुर्योदित्यपेक्षायामाह--यावद्धवेत्‌ । कः । पाद्‌ इति प्रस्तावाद्‌ Ted । किंविशिष्टः | सवलघुः । सर्वस्मिन्‌ 
स्थाने लघुर्यस्मिन्‌ स सर्वलघुरिति | शिष्याणां ज्ञानाक्केशाय सामर्थ्यलब्धस्यानुवादोऽयम्‌ | 


प्रस्तारसूत्रवितिः प्रसिद्धा प्रतिदर्शिता i 
सुखज्ञानाय मन्दानां मध्यायां प्रक्रियोच्यते ॥ २:१ ॥ 


Al समुद्रेण प्रस्तारयन्‌ पादे सर्व[गु]रावित्यादौ gai fer (१) स्थापयेद्रथा--555; emu 
न्यस्य गुरोरध इत्याद्याद्गुरोरधस्ताछ्तुं न्यस्येत्‌ । यथा--1; यथोपरि तथा रोषमिति वचनात्‌ तस्मात्परस्ताद्‌ 
गुरुद्वयं क्रियते | यथा-- 155; भूतः कुयादमुं विधिमिति वचनाद्‌ द्वितीयव्यक्तेगुवपेक्षया आद्यगुरोरधस्तादाद्या- 
लघुं न्यस्य गुरोरधः इति लघुन्यास; | ततः परस्माद्‌ यथोपरि तथा शेषमिति गुरुश्च | यथा--855; ISS; 
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IS; ऊने दद्याद्रुझनिति वचनात्‌ तस्मात्पश्चिमे गुरन्यासो तथा--555; SIS; SIS. अनया रीत्या 
यावत्सर्वछवुर्भबेत्‌ तावत्‌ प्रस्तारः कार्यः इति । 


अस्योदाहृतये मध्या समग्रा समुदाहृता | 
मादींसिकांछक्षयता सख्याद्‌ व्यासेऽत्र सूरिणा ॥ २:२ ॥ 
एको गुरुलंघुत्रेक इत्यघो[ऽधो] विनिक्षिपेत्‌ à 

द्विगुणान्‌ द्विगुणान्‌ TAT: परपङ्क्तिषु ॥ २.३ ॥ 
यस्मात्‌ सर्वलघुस्तत्र TARA SERA | 
सुखावबोधसरणिः समुद्ररचनेऽत्र मा ॥ २.४ ॥ 

अत्र सवलघुस्थान कल्पयेद्ब्यक्तिसंख्यया | 

अस्य झांल्मलिरित्येके नामधेयं प्रचक्षते ॥ २:७ ॥ 


ANA प्रतिष्ठायां 4HI—SSSS, ISSS, SISS, 155; SSIS; ISIS, SIIS, IIIS, 
SSSI, ISSI, SISI, ISI, SSH, ISI, SUI, गाए. इत्युक्तादीनां पादप्रस्तारः। अथ मात्रात्रत्ताना- 
मेकेनेव न्यायेन समुद्रमस्ताराथ परिभाप्राबळेन सांप्रदायिकः सर्वप्रस्तारपक्षे अस्व ae यो ब्याख्याप्रकारो5स्ति 
Asha | तेनायमन्वय; p दद्यात्‌ । कान्‌ । गुरून्‌ । गुरुश्च गुरू च गुरवश्च ते एकशेषेग गुरवः तान्‌ 
गुरून्‌ इति सवैगुरून्‌ गणान्‌ । क । उने । आद्यालखु न्यस्य गुरोरधः इति कृते यत्पश्चाच्छून्यमवशिष्यते 
तदूनमिति । किं कृत्वा । न्यस्य संस्थाप्य । कम्‌ । लघुमिति परिमाप्रोक्तप्रकारेण लघूपलक्षितान्‌ गणानित्यर्थः | 
क न्यस्य । अधः | कस्मात्‌ | गुरोः इति सवंगुरोगणात्‌ । किंविशिष्टात्‌ । आद्यात्‌ । कस्मिन्‌ स्थापिते सति । 
पादे | समम्रतृत्तं पादोक्ताविति परिभापाश्रयणात्‌ UHSIW | अयममिसन्धिः | यत्‌ त्रिचरणं वृत्तं तत्र तस्मिन्‌ 
समुद्रेण प्रस्तार्थमाणे सति चरणत्रयं प्रथमं स्थाप्यते | यचचतुश्चरणत्रत्तं तत्र चरणचतुष्टयं यत्‌ पट्चरणं वृत्त तत्र 
चरणपश्कम्‌ । तस्मिन्निति कथंभूते पादे । सर्वंगुरौ | सर्वगुरव इति gem वःसर्वगुरुस्तस्मिन्निति | ततः किं 
विदथ्यादित्यत आह्‌ । कुर्यात्‌ । किम्‌ । रोपं वृत्तम्‌ । कथम्‌ । यथा अस्ति | क । उपरि इत्यूश्वस्थिते प्रस्तारे | 
कथं कुर्यात्‌ | भूय इति पुनः पुनः | किम्‌ । विधिम्‌ | विधानं विधिः क्रियेत्यथः | किंविशिष्टम्‌ । अमुमिति 
emus न्वस्येत्यारभ्य सर्वल्घुचरणोपदेशावधिकम्‌ | किं यावत्‌ कुर्यात्‌ । यावद्भवेत्‌ । कः। पादः | 
किंविशिष्टः | we: स्वलक्षणाविरोधिना सर्वलघबो यस्मिन्स इत्थंभूतः । प्रस्तारोऽयमित्वादि सुगमम्‌ । zz 
छन्दोविचितिवेदिग्रहणं वृत्तद्वयप्रस्तारप्रतिपादनपरव्वायास्येति स्थितम्‌। यथात्र प्रस्तारो व्याख्यातः तथा 
आयांप्रकरणादावुदाह्ृतम्‌ | अथ प्रन्तारादिसूत्रपरिभाप्रा | 


WIAA: पञ्चभेदो ATTA गणः स्मृतः d 

द्विमात्रो द्विविकल्पोऽये वैतालीयादिजातिएु ॥ २.६ ॥ 
एकाचो द्विविकल्पो वणेवृत्ते त्वदण्डके | 

वक्त्राढिपु गलावादौ ततो मादिः सनौ विना ॥ २.७ ॥ 
प्रस्तारनष्टोद्दिटेपु व्यवहारप्रसिद्वये i 

GH पाद्रोक्तौ स्वलक्षणनियन्त्रितम्‌ ॥ २.८ ॥ 
TMA सवंगुरुन्यैस्यते स्वो विना गणाः | 

पूर्वकल्पना: सर्वेऽघोऽधः स्थाप्य यथाक्रमम्‌ | 
मूळसूत्राविरोयेन सवेजाव्यब्चिसिद्धये ॥ २.९ ॥ 
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इति प्रस्तारः | यदानेन पादप्रस्तारपक्षे समुद्रे प्रस्तारिते सति क्कचित्‌ कतिपत्रथी व्यक्तिरविनष्टा स्वात्‌ 
सम॒द्रमनपेक्ष्येव केवला कथं ज्ञायते इत्यपेक्षायां नश्‍व्यक्तिज्ञानोपायप्रदशकं GATE | 


ABET ato ॥ ३॥ 


अस्यान्चयः | भवेत्‌ भवितुमर्हति | कः | लः इति ल्घुः । कस्य । तस्य । तस्येति कस्य । योऽस्ति | 
कः । अङ्कः नष्टस्य । कस्मिन्‌ सति । अधे इति छेदे go राशो । कथंभूते | द्वितीयात्‌ ससम्यन्ताद्‌ 
अधग्रहणादेवमन्वयः | FAA एकमर्थे समुज्झ्य एकस्मिन्नेवार्थ भूयः कुर्यादमुं विधिमिति वचनादेवं पुनः 
पुनः कुर्वन्‌ व्यक्तिशेषं पूरयेत्‌ । अथ विषमश्चेद्राशिः स्वात्‌ तदा AIA चेकमा धायेत्येकं श्रुवकरूपं प्रक्षिप्याथ 
सति गुरुः क्रियते | क्रिया इत्येककतृकत्वप्रतिपादनाद्‌ व्याह्वियते । अत्रापि पूर्ववत्‌ Zeb व्याख्येयमिति da 
वाक्याधद्रयेन किं भवेत्‌ । तद्भवेत्‌ | तदिति किम्‌ | नष्टव्यक्तिस्वरूपमित्वर्थः | 


व्याख्येये नष्टसूत्रस्य न्याख्यान्तरचिकीर्पुणा i 
कृत्यानुकृत्ये पूर्वेषामन्तरं वा निवेदितुम्‌ ॥ ३.१ ॥ 


अथेदमेव सूत्रं विशेषलाभायान्यथा व्याख्यायते | यथा | भवेत्‌ भवितुमहृति। कः। छ इति लघु; | कस्य । 
तस्य | तस्येति कस्य। योऽस्ति | कः। अङ्क इति राशि; | कस्य । नष्टस्य । कस्मिन्‌ सति । अध इति छेदे सति | 
के यदि भवतः अर्धे इति शकले । किंविदिष्टे । समे इति तुल्यपरिमाणे । चशब्दः शकलवचचनस्यार्थदाब्दस्व 
सप्तम्यन्तस्य अग्रेतनवर्णानयनाय समुञ्चयार्थः | तत एवमन्बयः | किं विदध्यात्‌ | कुर्यात्‌ । कम्‌ । अमुं विधिम्‌ d 
कथम्‌। भूयः । क्क । अर्धे इत्येकस्मिन्‌ शकले | यावत्संभवस्तावद्विधिरिति न्यायाद्‌ आव्यक्तिस्वरूपलाभात्‌ । अथ 
द्वितीयाय व्याख्यायते । भवेत्‌ । कः । गुरुः । कस्मिन्‌ सति | अर्ध | किंविशिष्टे | बित्रमे इति परस्परं विसदृदो | 
न्यूनाधिकपरिमाणे इत्यर्थः | कस्य । तस्य | तस्येति कस्य । यो भवेत्‌ । कः । अङ्कः । कस्य । नष्टस्य । अत्र 
पूर्वसूत्रादूने इत्यनुषज्यते | ततोऽयमन्बयः। ततः किंविशिष्टे । ऊने । किं कृत्वा । आधाय । कं कम्‌ । एकमिति | 
ोषपदब्याख्यानं पूर्ववत्‌ । अयैकमात्रे अर्घवर्जिते राशी स्थिते सत्यानयने क्रियते तावद्‌ व्यक्तिदोषं कथे विद्यादिति 
चेदुच्यते | तमेकमपद्दाय यथोपरि तथा दोषमित्यधिकाराद्‌ व्यक्तिदोपं सर्वगुरुव्यक्तिबत्‌ पूरयेदिति स्थितम्‌ | 
अस्योदाहरणार्थमालापो विरच्यते | यथा उक्तादिपु अष्टम्यां जातो समुद्रप्रस्तारे अष्टोत्तरशततमी व्यक्तिः 
pian सा एकाकिन्येव आनयनप्रकारेण प्रस्तायै दय्यतामित्युक्ते ase यो भवेदङ्क इति वाक्या- 
दषटोत्तरदाताङ्को गह्यते | तस्यार्धे समे च लः इति वचनादध्यंमाने अस्मिन्‌ राशो चतुःपञ्चाशदद्वयी जाता | छेद्यो 
राशिः समः इति एको लघुलंब्धः | स भूमौ स्थाप्यते | edu चतुःपञ्चादाद्रा्ञिः पुनर्यत | IZ समत्वात्‌ 
पुनलंघुलम्यते | स्वीकृतमध सत्तविंशातिः। तस्या विपमत्वात्‌ एकमाधाच अष्टाविंशातिं कृत्वा अर्घ कृते सति 
गुरुलभ्यते | इत्याद्मपक्षे। अत्रव द्वितीयव्याख्यापक्षे Pass जाते इति गुरुलंभ्यते । ऊनेऽधे एकमाधाय 
चतुद क्रियन्ते इति विशेपः | एवमन्यत्र । ततः संग्रहीतेऽधं चतुदशानामर्धीक्रियते | समत्वालघुलभ्यते | 
संगृहीतेऽधें चर्तुदशानामर्ध क्रियते। समत्वाघुलंभ्यते । संग्हीतेञ्ध सप्तानां विषमत्वादेकं nuam] 
क्रियन्ते | तदर्थं गुरुलंभ्यते | द्वितीयपक्षेऽत्र aq) द्वितीयपक्षे एकस्य छेदरहितस्वाद्यथोपरि तथा दोपमिति | 
ततः Gass चतुर्णामर्धे ad समत्वालघुलम्यते। पुनः संगहीतेऽरषं द्योः समत्वाद्रधं ल्युलम्यते | 
एकस्य विपमत्वाद्गुरुरिति | द्वितीयपक्षे एकस्व छेदरददितत्वाद्रथोपरि तथा शोपमिति गुरुरिति | तदित्थं व्यक्तिरूपं 
लब्धम्‌ । 11818119; एवमन्यत्रापि कुयात्‌ इति पादप्रस्तारे न्टव्यक्त्यानयनप्रत्ययः | 


अथ मात्रावृत्तानां TIM वा समुद्रे एकेनेव न्यायेन न्टव्यक्तिज्ञानाय संप्रदायादस्य सूत्रस्व व्याख्या- 
विशेष उच्यते । नष्टस्येत्यादि। इह द्वितीये व्याख्याने छेटवचनमर्धग्रहणं जातिस्थानोचितविकल्पसंस्याया 
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भागहारस्योपलक्षणम्‌ | विषमग्रहणं तथा भागहरणे कृते राशिशेषे सति लब्घस्योपल्क्षणम्‌ | अथास्यान्वयः | 
भवेत्‌ । कः | लः इति जातिस्थानोचितप्रस्तारे लघूपलक्षितोऽन्त्यो गणः । कस्मिन्‌ सति eni इति विकल्प- 
संख्याया भागहरणे । क्रिंविदिष्टे । समे इति निरवरोषे । क्क भवेत्‌ । कः | अङ्क इति राशि; | gung 
नष्टस्य । अथ द्वितीयाधों व्याख्यायते । भवेत्‌ । कः । गुरुः इति गुरूपलक्षितः De: | कस्मिन्‌ सति | 
पूर्बबदर्धे सति | किंविशिष्टे | विषमे इति सरोपे । यदा सरोपः छेदे दृष्टस्तदा UST एकमाधाय पुनः पुनगुरु- 
लाभव्यवद्दारः प्रवर्तयितव्यः आव्यक्तिखरूपलामात्‌ | 

नष्टाङ्गस्या्धविच्छेदे वर्णव्ृत्तेणु युक्तितः | 

विकल्पोहैणस्याय(?)मायोदाचुपलक्षकः ॥ ३:२ ॥ 

तन्रेकमधमात्रै यद्‌ भूयो भूयो ष्थेक्लप्तये | 

हृते विकल्पैलँब्धं तद्‌ विषमे न्यूनमेच तत्‌ ॥ ३-३ ॥ 

ए॒कोऽधिके दले दोषं तुलाभाचोऽत्र संख्यया | 

शोषस्य तुल्यं गदति ned मतिमेम ॥ ३.४ ॥ 

बृत्तद्ठयीसुपक्रम्य कथमेकत्र दयेत्‌ | 

नष्टानयनविज्ञानमिति तत्साध्यसुच्यते ॥ ३.५ ॥ 

विकट्पहृतनष्टाङ्के संशुडऽन्त्यगणो भवेत्‌ | 

लब्धेऽप्येवं पुनः FARSI तावतिथस्तदा ॥ ३९६ ॥ 

सेके लब्धं विधायैवं भूयोभूयः प्रयोजयेत्‌ । 

आ लाभान्नष्टरूपस्य कृत्स्नस्याखिलजातिएु ॥ ३.७ ॥ 

अधिके भागहारेऽस्मान्मूलराशिस्तु शेषवत्‌ | 

wenn च्यक्तिरेषमायब्यक्तिसमं सजेत्‌ ॥ ३.८ ॥ 


अथोमयरूपतरृत्तव्यापिनानेन यथा मात्रात्ृत्तानामपि नश्टरूपकेवलव्यक्तिविज्ञानाथेमालापः प्रतन्यते | 
तद्यथा | सआर्यासमुद्रप्रस्तारे विंदात्युत्तरसहस्ततमी पथ्याव्यक्तिनष्टा | सा समुद्रमनपेक्ष्येव केवलं 
कथं व्यक्तीमवतीत्युक्ते तन्निदनाय पूर्ववद्विशत्युत्तरसहखाङ्को भूमौ स्थाप्यते | तत्र ` विकर्पहृतनष्टाङ्के? इति 
वचनात्‌ प्रथमगणस्थानविकव्येश्चतुमिर्मक्तें नष्टराशौ लब्धं भूमौ संस्थाप्यते, अग्रेसरगणानय[नाथ] | 
यथा । २५५ | निःरोषो राशिर्गतः इति ' संशुद्धेन्स्यगणो भवेत्‌ ' इति वचनाच्च विकल्पप्रस्तारस्थितोऽन्त्यगणो 
नलघुलंब्धः | सः व्यत्तिस्वरूपनिद्डनाय भूमी स्थाप्यते | यथा ए; ` लब्धेप्येवं पुनः कुर्यात्‌? इति वचनाद्‌ 
द्वितीयगणविकल्पैः cater भज्यते | ततो set तत्‌ स्थाप्यते। यथा ५१ ॥ तत्रापि निःशेषगतत्वाद्‌ 
अन्त्यो sequ लन्धः। पूर्ववद्धरायां निधीयते। यथा 1111; ` लब्धेऽप्येवं पुनः कुर्यात्‌? इति तृतीयगणविकल्ये- 
श्वतुमिः पूर्ववछ्ब्धे भक्त सति पुनर्रेतनगणोत्पादनाय लब्धं क्षितौ निक्षिप्यते | यथा १२॥ AMA चच 
सत्यन्न त्रितयमवशिष्टै तेन “रोषे तावतिथो गणः? इति वचनाद्विपमगणस्थानप्रस्तारोचिततृतीयः आदिगुरुः 
ूर्ववदिलानिलीनः क्रियते | यथा SII; सरोषत्वान्मूलरारोः तदा ' सैकं wat विधाय’ इति वचनाद्‌ द्वादशे 
एकस्य yore निक्षेपात्‌ त्रयोदशा । एवं “भूयोभूयः प्रयोजयेत्‌? इति वचनाच्चतुर्थगणविकल्पैः 
पञ्चभिर्विमज्यते | लब्धौ द्वौ । पूर्ववत्‌ स्थाप्येते यथा २॥ Borer इति पूर्व॑समस्थानतृतीयगणः स्थिरायां 
स्थितिं लभते | यथा ISI; सरोषत्वात्‌ Tat सेकं क्रियते यथा ३॥ ततोऽग्रेतनगणानयनाय 
पञ्चमगणविकल्येश्चतुभिलेब्धस्य भागहारे कल्पयितव्ये इह लब्धाद्वागह्रोऽधिकः इति "अधिके भागहारे 
स्यान्मूलराडिस्तु शोषवत्‌ ' इत्यतिदेशात्‌ स्वस्थानोचिततृतीयगणं वसुमतीमासादयति यथा SII; ततो 
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लब्धस्याभावाद्वणानयनामाव इत्यग्रे कथ व्यक्ति पूरयेदित्याकाइक्षायामाह ' लब्धाभावे व्यक्तिरोषमादव्यक्तिसमं 
सृजेत्‌? इति वचनाच्छेषं सर्वगुरुव्यक्तिवतः पूरयेदिति स्थितम्‌। तदेवे seed गा, I, SII, 
ISI, SII, SS, SS, S. इति yi द्वितीयार्थे तु सवंगुर्वेवेति न विशेपः । एवे वैतालीयवत्‌. 
मात्रासमकोक्तादिसमुद्रेषु नष्टव्यक्त्यानयनाथै छन्दोविचितिवेदिना व्यवहर्तव्यमिति स्थितम्‌। इति सर्वव्यापी 
नष्टन्यक्त्यानयनप्रत्ययः | 


अथ पादप्रस्तारपश्षे उक्तदिसंन्धिन्याम भीष्टायां व्यक्ती दष्टायां स्वजातिसमुद्रे कतिथी व्यक्तिरियमिति 
पृष्टे कथं नाम एतावतिथीमिति जानीयादित्यपेश्षायामाह | 


उद्दिष्टं द्विगुणा० ॥ ४ ॥ 


अस्यान्वयः | समालिखेत्‌ | कान्‌। अङ्कान्‌। ABI) द्विगुगान्‌ | इहावचिभूतमङ्कगमनपे्षय 
निरूप्यमाणं द्विगुणत्वमेकस्मादारभ्य वेदितव्यम्‌ । तत्र संनिहितपूर्वपूवांङ्कापेक्षया उत्तरोत्तरमङ्क द्विगुं द्विगुणं 
समालिखेत्‌ | क्क समालिखेत्‌ | उपरि ऊर्ध्वम्‌ FARAR | आद्यात्‌ | आदावुक्तमाद्यम्‌। अयमभिप्रायः | 
आनयनवाक्यस्य प्रमुखे ages शन्देनामिहित व्यक्तिस्वरूपं तस्मादित्यर्थः | तत्राङ्कानां वर्णानां च यथासंख्य- 
मवगन्तव्यम्‌ | व्यक्तिन्यूनाधिकद्वियुणाङ्ककत्यने प्रमाणाभावात्‌ | ततः किं स्यादित्याह । भवेत्‌ | किम्‌ । उद्दिष्ट- 
मिति एतावत्संख्याकं प्रस्तारे व्यक्तिस्वरूपमिदरमिति | केभवेत्‌ । तेः । तैरिति केः । ये सन्ति। ये इति के। 
अङ्काः | किंविशिष्टाः | लघुस्थाः | उद्दिष्टव्यक्तो लघूनामेवोपरि ये सन्ति त एवमुच्यन्ते तैः | BARE: सेकेः 
एकेन श्रुवकरूपेण Bed: | पुनः FARID: मिश्रितेः | एकराशीकृते रित्यर्थः | तत्रायमुदाहरणप्रददहनायालापः 
IISISIIS; इदं व्यक्तिस्वरूपमनुष्टुभि जातौ कतिथं भवतीत्युक्ते इदमीदृरामेव क्षितौ प्रविरलं भ्रियते | 
तस्मादुपरि 'द्विगुणानाद्यादुपर्यङ्कान्‌ समालिखेत्‌ ' इति वचनात्‌ प्रत्यक्षरं क्रमेण एकस्मादारभ्य द्विगुणानङ्कान्‌ 
समालिखेद्रथा 1 1 5 1 8 1 1 एवं स्थापिते सति ‘agen ये तु ae: तेः सैकैमित्रि- 
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RD इति वचनादेतद्व्यक्ती लघुस्थितमेकं द्राव द्वात्रिंधाचतुःपष्टिं च संगह्ठीयात्‌ | तत्रैकं श्रुवकरूपं च 
क्षिपेत्‌ । एतस्मिन्‌ मिश्रेण जातो राशिः १०८ | अनेनाश्टोत्तरशततमीये व्यक्तिरिति ब्रूयात्‌ । एवमन्यत्रापि | 
अनेन विधिना य उपलक्षितो वृत्तद्वयीव्यापकोऽस्त्युद्दिव्यक्तवानयनप्रकारः & दिप्यन्युत्पादनाय पद्यत्रन्धेन 
प्रतिपाद्यते | यथा— 

स लष्वंशाद्‌ विधेः कल्पैः स्वा'धःस्थांशविशोधितेः | 

पाश्चात्यानेवमभ्यस्येत्‌ प्रतिलोमं मुहुर्मुहु: ॥ ४-१ ॥ 

प्रत्येकं साधयेदाद्यमभिव्याप्यांदासंचयम्‌ | 

जातिद्वयेऽप्यन्त्यरादिः Sagres न संशयः ॥ ४.२॥ 


अत्रालापो यथा आर्यासमुद्रप्रस्तारे-117, III, ISI, SIL ISI, SS, S इति 
पूर्वाधम्‌ । SS, SS, SS, SS, I, SS, S, इ्युत्तराधम्‌ | इये कतिथी व्यक्तिरिति एप्रे ' सलश्वशचाद्वियेः ' 
इति वचनात्‌ समुद्रप्रस्तारे सत्रेग योऽस्त्यत्रादिगुरुः पञ्चमो गणस्तस्मादारभ्य विकल्पैः ' स्वाघःस्थांग- 
विशोषितेः पाश्चात्यानेवमभ्यस्येत्‌! इति वचनात तस्मिन्‌ सल्या पञ्चमे गणे ये सन्ति विकल्पाश्रत्वारस्ते 
स्वाधःस्थांशविशोधिताः क्रियन्ते | ततस्तत्र त्रयोऽवदिष्टा भवन्ति तेः पाश्चात्यगणस्थिताः पञ्च विकल्पा 
गुण्यन्ते । तत्र लब्धं यथा १५ | एवे “प्रतिलोमं मुहुमुहुः प्रत्येके साथवेद्रा्यमभिव्याप्वांशसंचयं? इति 
वचनात्‌ ते पञ्चदश जगणस्य स्वाधःस्तनांशाभ्यां योधितासतरयोदश्यावशिण्यन्ते | तेसयोदशामिः पाश्चात्यादि- 
गुरुगणस्थिताश्चत्वारो गुण्यन्ते | तत्र जाते यथा ५२ | तेपु स्वाधस्तनांदावियोधितेपु जाते यथा ५१ | तेः 
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पाश्चात्यगणस्थिताः पञ्च गुण्यन्ते | तत्र लब्धं यथा २५५ । तत्राधस्तनगणा न सन्तीति विशोधनमपि नास्तीति 
तैरादिगगस्थिताः पञ्च (चत्वारः) गुण्यन्ते | तत्र लब्धं यथा १०२० । तत्रापि विशोधनाभावः ' जातिद्वयेऽप्य- 
्त्यराशिः स्यादुद्दिएमसंशयम्‌' इति वचनाद्‌ विंशात्युत्तरसहस्ततमीये व्यक्तिरिति श्रूयात्‌ । अथ वक्त्राम्दुधौ— 
I SSI ISS 1 प्रथमपादः | 1511 ISSS इति द्वितीयः | रोपं द्वये यथालक्षणं wage | इयं em 
कतिथीत्युक्ते प्रस्तारलब्धो द्वितीयपादस्थः सलघुरिह भगणः, तस्मादारम्य प्रतिलोमं विधिः क्रियते । भगणादधो 
गणो नास्तीति तत्रस्थाः पर्‌ Sup एव | तेः पाश्चात्यो द्वौ गुण्येते १२ । इहाप्यधःस्थगणो नास्तीति 
विद्योधनाभावः । तेः पाश्चात्वौ द्वौ शुण्येते जाताः २४ | स्वाधस्तनशुद्धाः २३ । पुनरेकेन गुणितं तदेवेति 
न विशेपः | तेसत्रयोविंशात्या ve गुण्यन्ते जाताः १३८ । अधो विशुद्धाः १३६ | wai गुण्येते जाताः 
२७२ | इहाधोविशुद्धिनांस्ति तेन द्वासपत्युत्तरशतद्वयपूरणी sang व्यक्तिरियमुद्दिष्टेति ब्रूयात्‌ । 
एवमन्यत्रापि | इति सर्वव्याप्युद्दिष्टव्यत्तयानयनप्रत्ययः | 


उक्तादीनां जातीनां मध्ये xe जातेः समुद्रप्रस्तारे यथासंभवमेकलधुद्विलधुत्रिलघुप्रभृतयः प्रत्येकं 
संकलिता व्यक्तयः कथं ज्ञायन्ते इत्यपेक्षायामाह 


वणान वृत्त? ॥ ५ ॥ उपान्ततो० ॥ ६॥ 


aera: | निक्षिपेत्‌ निदध्यात्‌ | एतानिति कान्‌ । वर्णान्‌ | प्रतिको स्थितमेकत्वमिह वणंशाब्दे- 
नोच्यते । मञ्चाः क्रोशन्तीतिवत्‌ | किंविशिष्टान्‌ वर्णान्‌ । वृत्तमवान्‌ । वृत्ते सन्ति वृत्तमवा वर्णाः । वृत्तमिह 
ITY प्रस्तारसूत्रोक्तपादो गृह्यते । पुनः किंविशिष्टान्‌ वर्णान्‌ । सेकान्‌ । ध्रुवकरूपेणैकेन संयुक्तान्‌ । पुनः 
BARTA | स्थितान्‌ । कथम्‌ । ओत्तयाधर्यतः | उत्तरे च अधरे उत्तराधरवर्गाः | उत्तराधराणां भावः 
औत्तराधयम्‌ | तेन औत्तराधर्येण औत्तराधर्यतः | सावेविभक्तिकस्तसिः | कथे निक्षिपेत्‌ । एकादिक्रमशः | एक 
आदियेपां ते एकादवः एको द्वौ त्रय इत्यादयः | एकादीनां क्रमः एकादिक्रमः | तेन एकादिक्रमेण एकादिक्रमशः | 
एकार्थाद्‌ वीप्सायां शस्तद्वितः | क्क निक्षिपेत्‌ । उपर्युपरि इति उपरिस्थिते उपरिस्थिते राशौ । ततः किं 
कुर्यात्‌ | निवर्तेत व्यावर्तेत । कः कत्थः | कस्मात्‌ | उपान्ततः अन्तस्य समीपम्‌ उपान्तं तस्मादुपान्ततः | 
पञ्चम्यास्तसिः | अन्त्याङ्कसमीपादित्यर्थः | किं कुवन्‌ । त्यजन्‌ । कम्‌ । एकैकम्‌ । छ । ऊर्ध्वतः पूर्वेतेतः(!) | का 
भवेत्‌ | एकद्रथादिलघुक्रिया भतेत्‌ | एको द्रौ आदौ येपां ते waa: | ते च ते लघवश्च एकद्रथादिलघवः | 
इह लवुशव्देन लघूपलक्षिता व्यक्तयो usd । तेपां क्रिया समुद्रादयः एकद्रथादिलघुक्निया । एकल्घु-द्रिलघु- 
fega: समुदाया जायन्ते यरिँमस्तलघुक्रिया नाम यन्त्रमित्यथः | अनेन एकलघुप्रभृतिसमुदायज्ञाने जाते 
सति saad समुद्रप्रस्तारे कस्माद्र्थक्तिविरोप्ाचरोक्लघु-द्विलधुप्रभृतीनां गणनं कर्तव्यमित्यपेक्षायामाइ-- 
आद्यादिति सवंगुरोव्यक्तिविदोषादधोऽधः इत्यथः | नन्वनेन यन्त्रेण लघुक्रियाज्ञाने जाते पद्यगुरुक्रियाज्ञाने कथं 
स्यादित्यपेक्षायामाह-एवमनेन यन्त्रेण गुरोरपि क्रियेत्यष्याहारः | एवमेकगुरुप्रभृति समुदायज्ञाने सति समुद्रे 
कस्मादारभ्य गणनं कर्तव्यमित्यपेक्षायां संप्रदायादम्त्यादिति वाच्यम्‌ । कर्थं चात्र गणनं कुर्यादित्यत्राह--उपरीति 
उपरिष्टादित्यर्थः | 


यावद्गणेन गणितिसिद्वावादे निरूपणम्‌ | 
यत्राश्रितो ध्वजोऽप्यस्ति तत्रेदमुपयुज्यते ॥ ६-१ ॥ 


इति सूचयति सूचनाथमिति स्थितम्‌ । अस्योदाहरणार्थमालापः | गायत्रीपादप्रस्तारे एकल्घु-द्विल्घुप्रभतयो 
्यक्तिसमुदायाः प्रत्येकं कतिप्रमाणाः सर्वे कति सन्तीत्युक्ते ' वर्णान्‌ वृत्तभवान्‌ सैकानोत्तराधर्यतः स्थितान्‌ › इति 
ूत्रादेकाङ्काः सप्त औोत्तराधर्येण स्थापयेद्यया--१ १ १ १ १ १ १ । ' एकादिक्रमराश्चतानुपर्युपरि निक्षिपेत्‌ इति 
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TANTS संप्रदायादविलप्तमेवोपरिस्थिते एकाङ्के निक्षिपेत्‌ ततस्तत्र द्वौ कुर्यात्‌ | तद्वत्‌ तो द्राबुपरिष्टान्नि- 
क्षिपेत्‌ ततस्तत्र त्रीन्‌ कुर्यात्‌ । तद्वत्‌ त्रीनुपरि निक्षिपेत्‌ तत्र चतुरः कुयात्‌ तद्वत्‌ तानुपरि क्षिपेत्‌ quum 
कुयात्‌ | तद्वत्‌ तानुपरि निक्षिपेत्‌ । तद्वत्‌ पट्‌ कुर्यात्‌ तत ` उपान्ततो निवर्तेत त्यजन्नेकैकमृध्वतः ' इति वचनाद्‌ 
अन्त्या देकाङ्कादधस्तात्‌ त्याग्ञानाय तिवंग रेपां दद्यात्‌ । तत्र जातं स्वरूपं यथा १२३४५६ १। भूयः 
कुयाँदमु बिचिमिति वचनात्‌ पुनः पुनरेबं कुयीत्‌ । तत्र द्वितीयावृत्तो जातं रूपं यथा १ ३६ १० १५६ ZI 
तृतीयावृत्तो जातं रूपं यथा १४ १० Yo १५ ६ १ | चतुर्थावृत्तो जातं रूपं यथा १ ५ १५ २० १५६ १। 
पञ्चमावृत्तौ जातं रूपं यथा १ ६ १५ Yo १५ ६ १ | अनेनैव कथयेद्‌ गायत्रीप्रस्तारे आद्यात्सर्वगुरोरधस्तात्‌ 
पडेकलप्रवो व्यक्तयो यथास्थानं जायन्ते | Taz द्रिलघवः विंदातिस्त्रिलववः पञ्चदश चतुलघवः षटू 
qasqa: एकः षळ्लघुरिति | गुरुक्रियाप्रश्नेप्यन्त्याद्‌ व्यक्तिविरोषादारभ्योध्ये पडेकगुरव इत्यादि पूर्ववद्रूपात्‌ | 
अथ लघुक्रियाज्ञाने लघूपायो मेसर्दस्यते | 


सप्तविंदातिको छादिमेकहान्य़ोत्तरोत्तरमू | 

कोष्ट x गैभिदा मेरु द्विकोष्ठान्तं समालिखेत्‌ ॥ ६.२॥ 
एकैकं प्रान्तको्टेषु दद्यात्सवोसु वीथिषु । 
ऊर्ध्यकोष्टद्वयाङ्केन पूरयेत्तरधस्तनम्‌ ॥ ६-३ ॥ 
कपारसन्धियोगेन बिश्यादग्रपङ्क्तिजान्‌ i 

एवं कृते त्वनायासात्‌ प्रतिपङि लघुक्रिया ॥ ६४ ॥ 
अधोऽधो मस्तकादुक्ताप्रभ्टतीनां विनिर्दिशेत्‌ । 
क्रियाज्ञानाय दिप्याणां गायज्यादिर्निदिरयते ॥ ६:५ ॥ 


इति मेरुप्रस्तारसूत्रम्‌ | मेरुयथा-- 


| १| [81 
[EL quo. 
et [8] ।|२| |१| 
[5] |४| al 1v] |१| 
del psg iel pep Isi tal. 
Pet ।६| |१५| |२०| |१५| |६| |१| 


अभीष्टायां जातावेकलघुव्यक्तीनां प्रतिव्यक्तिस्थानज्ञानाय ध्वजाख्यं प्रस्तारयन्त्रमुच्यते | 


लघुक्रियाङ्कामितको ्ठकराजिसिद्धं (?) 
ध्वजं यत्खलु तियेगमुप्य मूले (7) 
उद्दिष्टतद्द्विगुणितेः प्रतिपूर्य कोष्ठा- 
aS: पृथक्‌ एथगथादिममिश्रितेस्तेः ॥ ६.६ ॥ उपजातिः। 
द्वृयङ्कादयोब्धिभृहि कोष्ठकपङ्क्तिमेभिः 
TÀN तैः शबलितेस्तदधस्तनस्थाम्‌ | 
तस्मात्‌ परादधिकतां यदि याति भिश्रं 
arr (7) तष्परतरेण विमिश्रयेत्‌ तत ॥ ६.७ ॥ 
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आपड्क्तिपर्येवसितेरिति सर्वपङ्क्ती- 
UT लोष्ठयुगवालतयोपदेदात्‌ t 
विद्यैतमेकलघुकादिपदे तदङ्के-- 
X गात्रजध्वजनिद्शेनमत्र TT ॥ ६.८ 
इत्युदिष्टलघुश्रितो ध्वजप्रस्तारः | अथ वर्णवृत्तेष्वभीष्टजातेः प्रस्तारव्यक्तिसंख्याञ्ञानायोपायं सूचयन्नाद्‌ | 


लघुक्रिया०॥ 
इत्येकः उपायः | 


उद्दिष्टा० ॥ ७॥ 


इति संख्यानयने पाठप्रस्तारपक्षे द्वितीयः उपायः । सूत्रद्वयं सुगमम्‌ | इह संख्यानयने प्रकारद्ववदर्शनमितः पूर्वेषां 
प्रत्ययानां स्थालीपुलाकन्यायेन प्रायः प्रकारद्वयमस्तीति शापनार्थम्‌। तथेवास्माभिः पूर्वग्रन्थे व्याख्यातमिति 
स्थितम्‌ | अथ संख्यानयने सर्वव्यापी प्रकारः पद्चेन प्रतिपाद्यते | यथा-- 

उत्तरोत्तरघातेन चरमांदागतोञ्चितिः i 

विकल्पानां जातिसंख्या जायते सर्वजातिषु ॥ ७-१ u 


अनेनेव प्रकारेण AAT व्यक्तिसंख्यानयनमुपददितमेवेति इह नोदाहियते । अभीष्टा जातिः प्रस्तायैमाणा 
कियदायामे किथद्विस्तारे च क्षेत्रे संमातीत्यपेक्षायां तज्ज्ञानाय सूत्रयन्नाह | 


eS 
सख्यव०॥८॥ 


अवमर्थः | जातेया व्यक्तिसंख्या संभवति सा द्विगुणीकृता सती एकहीना यावती भवति तावदङ्गुलाया- 
प्रवति क्षेत्रे Safer संमाति । वर्णसंख्या Ro एकन्यूना सती यावदवशिष्यते तावदङ्गुलिवबित्तारे 
क्षेत्रे तिर्यक्‌ संमातीति विजानीयात्‌ । यद्यङ्गुलायामबिस्ताराः प्रथक्‌ पृथग्‌ गुरवो ल्घवश्च भ्रियन्ते तिर्यगृध्यै 


tan 


वान्तरमइंगुलप्रमाणं च कुर्यादिति अध्वज्ञानोपायः | 
इति षट्रप्रत्ययी नू [न] मस्माभिरुपवर्णिता । 
संप्रदायमुपाश्रित्य Praha: सा विचायेताम्‌ ॥ ८.१ ॥ 
प्रस्तारो न्टमुद्दिष्टमित्यादिना उपसंहारः | 


वेशेऽ भूत्‌० ॥ ९॥ 
सुगमम्‌ ॥ 
जय जय गणनाथ प्रार्थये त्वामजखं 
हर ठुरितसमूहं छन्दसां ज्ञानदानात्‌ | 
न्वमलपदपद्प्रान्तभस्काल्तिवारि- 
व्यतिकरपरिधोतो मोहपङको ऽप्यपेयात्‌ ॥ ९.१ ॥ 
जितेन्द्रनीलद्यति तन्ममास्तु, मुखं सुरारेः शुभदं सदेव | 
रमाझुलाम्भोरुहबिम्ब्ितं यद्‌, AHA संततमातनोति ॥ ९.२ ॥ 
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आसीदिहाङ्गिरसवंद्रासरो जसूयैः 
श्रीसाव्यसुग्रियसुनिः प्रथितः पुथिव्याम्‌। 
गौडेषु वृद्धवलभीस्थिररम्यमूर्तिः 
AMAA sh इव कस्य न सुप्रसिद्धः ॥ ९.३ ॥ 
वाळू स्तस्त्यध्ययने श्रुतिः श्रतिसदाध्याने श्रयत्यच्युतं 
चेतश्चासविचारमध्वरविधौ Fhe: शरीरं तपः | 
यस्मिन्‌ जातवतां स्वतस्तटुदिताः सन्त्यागता दक्षिणां 
गोदास्नानविधि(धेः) क यात्यधुरथो[ति] वासमेलाषुरे ॥ ९-४ ॥ 
तद्वराभूषणमणिनेनु नायकोऽभूत्‌ 
तस्माद्‌ गदाधरसुधीः सुधियामघीशः i 
तस्याङ्गजो [हरिरिव] द्विजवर्यनन्यः 
भाई प्रति(श्रीश्रीपति)[ निंगम]मानसराजह॑सः ॥ ९.५ ॥ 
तस्य सूनुः सदाचारसंपन्नः Gurqu t 
सारङ्सूरिनामा भून्माध्यन्दिनवि भूषणम्‌ ॥९.६॥ 
सस्साहिस्यमहोदधिनिरवधिवँदग्ध्यदुग्धाम्बुधे(धि); 
श्रीमाध्यन्दिनधर्मदुंर धरोद्वारिकधुर्यस्ततः । 
सूनावप्णुपदाम्बुजाचंनरतः श्रीराघवार्यो ऽभवत्‌ 
सूरि[र्भुरि] am: प्रशान्तबल[व]तुत्रैपणादित्रयः ॥ ९,७॥ 
अस्त्येतस्य जगत्मदास्यचरितः कारुण्यपुण्याणवः 
तारुण्यादिमदान्‌ गदानिव सदा यो मन्यते दुःखदान्‌ । 
सोजन्यावसतिस्त्रिविक्रम इति प्रज्ञादिजन्मक्षिति- 
बंह्मण्येकमतिः कृतातिथिजनप्रीतिश्चिरायुः सुतः ॥ ९.७॥ 
यः कातन्त्रविचित्रसूत्ररचनापाथोधिमन्थाचलः 
श्रीमहुगैमदुगैवृत्तितटिनीकलोलनक्रो महान्‌ | 
छन्दःकन्दळपालनप्रविलसङ्गीवौरिदो वारिदो- 
ऽछंकाराणेवकुर्भसम्भवस्ुनिः काव्याद्धिचन्द्रोदयः ॥ ९:९॥ 
सारस्वतब्याकरणस्य सूत्रे रम्या बृहढुत्तिरकारि येन । 
श्रीवृत्तरत्नाकरसूत्रटीका विनिर्गता तेन चिराय नन्द्यात्‌ ॥ ९:१० ॥ 


इति श्रीरघुसूरिसुतुश्रीत्रिविक्रमसूरिविरचितायां बृत्तरत्नाकरछन्दःसूत्र[ तात्पर्य ]टीकायां «gts eara: समाप्तः | 


[vv 9. 2-9 are almost wholly repeated by the author. in his 
Pratisthapaddhati; I have corrected our stanzas with the help of these latter. 
The concluding stanza of Pratisthapaddhati is :— 

तेनेयं विहिता सर्वदेवस्थापनपद्धतिः । 
झिष्यानाचार्यतां लोके नयन्ती नन्दतां चिरम्‌ | 
See above foot-note No. 2 on p. 25 in the Introduction.] 
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From 1656, when he captured Javli, until 1680, the year of his demise, 
Shivaji had to contend against two formidable foes. One was Aurangzeb 
whose imperial ambition had turned the Deccan into a battlefield for over 
a quarter of a century. The other was the power of the Siddis infesting 
the western sea-board and the sea-lanes. The Siddis had nominally 
accepted the suzerainty of the Great Mughal but often played for their 
own Jand and in this the growth of another power, namely, that of the 
English at Bombay, considerably helped them. As subsequent history 
proved this new power was to prove fatal to the Maratha empire and 
the revolution that was sweeping the Arabian Sea was to shake the 
foundations of empires and principalities thousands of miles away from 
the Western coast. From Captain Hawkins in 1608 to Gerald Aungier in 1672 
the English had made slow but certain progress and it was this that led 
to intervention on their part in the politics of continental India. The island 
of Bombay provided the English as if with a ringside seat to watch, when 
necessary, and interfere, when possible, into the affairs of the indigenous 
powers. The pattern of Anglo-Maratha relations was first formulated even 
during the life-time of the great Shivaji. The present paper attempts to 
analyse this emerging pattern during the period 1668 io 1680. 


The first historical notice of the island of Bombay occurs in the 
context of its capture in 1429 by the Bahamani general Malik-ul-Tujar. 
This was in the course of a war against the Sultan of Gujarat who 
eventually counter-attacked and re-occupied the Island. Over a century 
later, in 1534, the Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat ceded the Island to the 
Portuguese along with some other places like Bassein. The first English 
visit to the Island came about on the 8th of October 1626 in the company 
of some Dutch ships visiting the harbour. The Island, as is well-known, 
was ceded by Portugal to King Charles 11 of England as part of the 


1, See Kincaid and Parasnis, History of the Maratha People, vol. I, pp. 70-71. 

2. Edwards, Rise of Bombay, p. 68. 

3. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Anglo Portuguese Negotiations Relating to Bombay 
(1660-1677), p. 421. 
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dower of Catherine of Braganza in 1661. Article XI of the Treaty con- 
cluded on the 23rd of June 1661 stated that the 'King of Portugal with 
the assent and advice of his council gives, transfers and, by these presents 
grants and confirms unto the King of Great Britain, his heirs and suc- 
cessors for ever the port of Island of Bombay in the East Indies with all 
its rights, profits, territories and appurtenances whatsoever thereunto 
belonging and together with all incorne and revenue, as also the direct 
and absolute Dominion and Sovereignty of the said Port and Island of 
Bombay and premises, with all their royalties, fully, freely and absolutely’. 
This grant of absolute sovereignty which the Portuguese had acquired by 
right of conquest and transferred to the English with the ceding of the 
Island by way of gift made Bombay the first territorial possession of the 
English in India. The article quoted above is quite clear about the rights 
of the English on the Island though it is rather vague about the appur- 
tenances which proved to be a matter of dispute between them and 
Shivaji at the time of the operations against the Henry-Kenry Islands 
later. In 1664 the Island produced a great quantity of coco-nuts and rice 
and a year later it is described as with 'five churches, nine towers and 
villages and upwards of 20,000 soules'^ The people were very poor and 
the English had reason to complain that they found the Island 'much 
more sickly than other places, the rather (as wee conceive) for that the 
water hereupon is very bad ; wherefore that which wee commonly drinke 
is fetched from Salsette there being noe spring upon this Island’ How- 
ever, the English did not fail to observe the obvious dangers of the place 
when they said ‘the bay and the harbour being very commodious and 
faire, that there is noe need of pillotts, but shipps of any burden may go 
out and in at midnight’. 


Though the Island was ceded in 1661 it did not actually come into 
the English hands until March 1668 when Mr. Humphrey Cooke formally 
iook possession of it. Within a few years of taking over the Island the 
East India Company began to consolidate its position there. The work 
on the fort was begun early in 1669 and by December of the same year 
it had progressed so well that Gifford, the Deputy Governor, could say, 
"Thanks be to God wee are in soe good a position of defence that wee 
feare not any Indian enemy whatsoever'* In 1671 Gerald Aungier, who 


4. Da Cunha, Origin of Bombay, p. 241. 


Foster, English Factories in India, (1665-1667), p. 45 (hereinafter abbreviated 
as EFT). 


6. Ibid., (1668-69), pp. 71-72. 
7. Ibid., (1665-67), p. 43. 


.8. Fawcett, English Factories in Indit (New Series), vol. I, p. 7 (hereinafter 
abbreviated as EFI-NS). 
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lived in Bombay as its Governor from 1672 to 1675, asserted that the 
Bombay fort was ‘the most impregnable work of all these parts’. 
Sufficient attention was also paid to the manning of the defences of the 
fort for these were augmented, in September 1671, with the arrival of 
a new company of trcops from England." The reason for such anxiety 
was the rise of Shivaji and fear of Dutch aggression. On the 22nd of 
June 1672 there was an order that ‘Mayhim, Siam and Moheum be forth- 
with fortified the present necessity requiring the same by reason of 
Sevagees taking the cooley (Sic. Koli?) country and attempting Ghor- 
bunder soe near Bombay’.'' This anxiety was understandable in view 
of Shivaji’s vigorous offensive against the Siddis of Janjira from May 
to October 1669 and the grand effort in Maharashtra resulting in the 
reconquest of important forts like Purandar, Kalyan, Lohgadh, Mahuli, 
Karnala and Rohira during March-June 1670. The English were appre- 
hensive not only of overt attacks by the Marathas from the mainland but 
also feared subversion on the island itself. The local population, and 
especially the Bhandaris, were viewed with suspicion as being of Shivaji's 
country for, as Aungier put it, ‘if he shall have any designe against us, 
they would be snakes in our bosome'!? As a precaution against surprise 
no visitor to the Island was allowed to enter armed in any way, no private 
meetings except for religious purposes were allowed, a regular poll was 
taken, strict guard was maintained at places of ingress and 'recalcitrants 
were to be dealt with as an example for the terror of others'.!? 


Nor was all this excitement groundless. In 1672 the Dutch had 
threatened an attack on Bombay and the danger persisted into the next 
year. Both Bombay and Surat were very much perturbed at the prospect 
of a rumoured alliance between the Dutch and Shivaji and this created 
a somewhat conciliatory attitude towards the Marathas on the part of 
the English.* In February 1673 a Dutch fleet under Rickloff Van Goens, 
the Governor-General of Netherlands Indies, appeared before Bombay but 
sailed away without any action." But with the Dutch menace disappearing 
the English resumed their previous attitude of suspicious hostility for 
in May 1673 when a ship of a Rajapur merchant was driven into Bombay 


9. Ibid., p. 26. 

10. Ibid., p. 289. 

11. English Records on Shivaji, (1659-1682), Poona, 1931, vol. I, p. 309. 
12. Frawcctt, op. cit., vol. I, p. 15 

13. Ibid., p. 13. 

14. Ibid., pp. 69-70. 


tō See Nihar Ranjan Ray—Danvers, Dutch Activities in the East, p. 42. Bom. 
letter to Co., 18th March 1673. s 
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in a storm it was seized by Aungier as a reprisal against Shivaji's attack 
on Hubli for which compensation was being demanded." As a normal 
course of prudence the English pretended to observe neutrality in their 
relations with indigenous powers engaged in hostilities against each other. 
But such neutrality was neither intended to be nor ever could be genuine 
in the circumstances of the day. This is clearly brought out in their rela- 
tions with the Siddis. 


The Siddis were appointed Mughal admirals in 1660. In 1672 Sidi 
Sambhal became the admiral and was succeeded by Sidi Yakut Khan in 
the same year. Shivaji suspected, and not without reason, duplicity on 
the part of the English who constantly pleaded their inability to prevent 
the Sidi from making use of Bombay as a base for his depradations against 
the mainland. His ships regularly used Mazagaon as a safe anchorage 
during the rainy season and as a convenient base from which to harass 
Shivaji's territory on the mainland. Shivaji resented the action of the 
English" in conniving at the presence of the Siddi. The English excuse 
was they were helpless against the unwelcome visitor who was the titular 
admiral of the Mughal empire to which, in view of their interests at Surat 
and elsewhere, they could not be unaccommodating. This placed them 
in a somewhat awkward position when confronted with the fact of the 
unceasing hostility between Shivaji and the Siddi. The former, as Aungier 
had stated, *hath proved and that for his own interest's sake, our fairest 
friend, and noblest enemy’. As for the Siddi and his overlord, the 
Mughal emperor, the English found, as remarked by William Foster, that 
treaty making and implementation of such treaties made by his subordi- 
nates was either ‘alien to the political system of the Moguls’! or was 
inexpedient in many situations. Thus the English were forced to make 
the best of an uncomfortable circumstance by prevaricating and occasional 
threats towards the party most concerned if it could be done with 
impunity. In December 1672 when Siddi Sambhal arrived in Bombay 
with a fleet of 35 vessels, on his way to Danda Rajapuri, a proposal was 
mooted that he be allowed 'freedom to enter the harbour and from our 
shores infest Sevagee’s country’ which was, however, turned down by 
Aungier. On other occasions, when it was both politic and businesslike, 
the English did not hesitate to give help to the Siddi at Danda Rajapuri 
for payment and give him protection in Bombay protesting, at the same 


16. Fawcett, op. cit., vol. I, p. 68. 

17. Ibid., p. 66. 

18. Surat Letter dated 28-9-1675. See English Records on Shivaji, vol. II, p. 71. 
19. EFI, 1618-21, p. IV. 

20. Fawcett, EFI-NS, I, p. 55. 
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time, friendship with Shivaji?! Shivaji carried on a somewhat vigorous 
correspondence with the English in Bombay concerning the Siddi menace?? 
but possibly understood that in the politics of the day negotiations and 
treaty making were as much ‘alien to the political system of the Moguls’ 
as it was inconvenient to the constitutional system of the East India 
Company whether in Surat or in Bombay and proceeded to deal with the 
menace in his own way. In 1678 when the Siddi had inflicted indignities 
on Brahmins Shivaji ordered his two admirals, Daulat Khan and Darya 
Sarang, to try and burn the Siddi’s fleet then hauled ashore at Mazagaon. 
The Maratha naval force arrived at Panvel in July and the news of its 
arrival caused great anxiety in Bombay where ‘the out-guards at Mazagaon, 
Mahim and Sion were reinforced by garrison soldiers under commissioned 
officers ; the troops of horse were dispatched to Mahim under Capt. Keigwin, 
who had orders to send scouts daily to Sion Munchum (probably in the 
neighbourhood of Matunga) to be on the watch for any approach of the 
enemy ; two manchuas (single-masted vessels), with guns in their prows 
and manned by soldiers, were ordered to cruise between Mahim and 
Mazagaon to prevent any landing by the enemy in that vicinity ; the 
remainder of the garrison were divided into two parts, to mount guard 
alternately at the Fort; and the guns of the Revenge, the Hunter and 
the Phoenix which had been hauled ashore at Mazagaon, were placed 
- for firing where they could best annoy the enemy if it attempted to land 
there’ The anxiety was relieved only when the news came that 
Daulat Khan had proceeded to Kalyan where the Portuguese intransigence 
caused the cancellation of the proposed invasion of the Island. 


But the incident referred to above was exceptional Shivaji was too 
deeply embroiled with his struggle against the Mughal empire to spare 
much attention or any substantial resources to checkmate the English 
in Bombay. His ships occasionally called at the port. Thus on the 16th 
of October 1669 there was a report of the arrival of a ‘juncke of Sevagee’s’ 
with ‘little or noughte in her’ coming from Aden.*4 In October 1670 a 
Maratha fleet of some 160 vessels had arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay and of this some 3 ships ‘actually entered the port’ to secure 
a supply of salt. The arrival of this fleet led to the calling out of the 
militia and similar precautionary measures. The fleet, however, passed 
by Bombay by the 10th of November 1670.2 Similarly there is a report 
21. See Banaji, Bombay and the Siddis, pp. 22, 28. 
22. See Fawcett, EFI-NS, I, pp. 66-68. 

23. Ibid., vol, III, p. 7. 

24. English Records om Shivaji, vol. I, 170. 
25. Fawcett, EFI-NS, vol. I, pp. 7-8. 
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of the arrival of Shivaji's fleet from Dabhul in October 1671," without 
causing any alarm. But he had well appreciated the challenge posed by 
Bombay and this is borne out by the fact that he made efforts to keep 
himself informed of the state of affairs and preparedness of the Island 
from time to time. Thus in June 1673 he is reported to have sent his 
spies to the Island, an act which frightened the Bombay authorities to 
the extent of making them fortify Sion and stop the ferries running at 
Sion and the plying of manchuas ‘except for the passage of provisions’. 
This fear was natural in view of the fact that this was the year when 
the English mind was much exercised over the Dutch threat. 


Commercially, too, Bombay was assuming significance. The disturbed 
conditions of the Deccan and the Western coast had effectively hampered 
trade. Shivaji’s operations against Surat in 1664 and 1670 had dislocated 
the normal commercial life of the city and had led the English gradually 
to shift their base to Bombay after its occupation by them in 1668. The 
constant warfare in Western India and the difficulties created by the 
Mughal port authorities also induced the English to start their own 
industries in Bombay by attracting weavers and artizans from the main- 
land. Bombay’s location, too, was very convenient for trade with Maha- 
rashtra and territories farther inland and this, to an extent, determined 
the pattern of changing relationships between Bombay and Shivaji. 
Among the commodities from the mainland in great demand at the new 
emporium we find mention of silk and cotton products from Kalyan and 
timber from Thana. In fact Bombay was so completely dependent for 
the supply of timber, a vital commodity for the ship-building trade, from 
the mainland that Shivaji could easily exercise a blockade and make the 
English feel its pinch with disconcerting effect. And Shivaji certainly 
used this expedient on some occasions. Thus in October 1670 when the 
English sent some men in boats to the ‘maine’ in search of wood to 
use it for preparing chunam Shivaji’s men stopped them from so doing 
obviously under his instructions. Besides Bombay was also in constant 
need of supply of provisions for the Island could hardly grow sufficient 
food for its increasing population. A letter from Surat dated 28th Sep- 
tember 1675 fairly summarizes the English attitude on trade relations 
with Shivaji when it observes inter alia ‘As to Savajee (sic) you are 
sensible that our correspondence with him hitherto is very faire and 
acceptable to both sides and hope it will so continue; I pray you to 
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encourage it so much as lies in your power, for I expect noe mean emolu- 
ment to our Honourable Master from our trade into his country, which 
you know hath been the subject of many debates in councell, and I have 
the lesse to advise you because you are already fully acquainted with all 
our transactions with him’. But the degree of ‘faire correspondence’ 
approximated to the state of Shivaji's fortunes in the war against the 
Mughals and, with the Mughals, the English invariably strove to remain 
on terms of goodwill and friendship. The English had, at this time, to 
play their hand very adroitly with four separate powers. From the 
Mughals they expected all kinds of trade concessions ; with the Portuguese 
they were on terms of cautious benevolence though we do find letters of 
the time expressing feelings of exasperation and execration about their 
high-handed ways; with the Siddis the English tried a policy of abet- 
ment in their depradations against Shivaji's territory and show of annoy- 
ance and anger when the threat of reprisals by Shivaji against Bombay 
loomed large; and, finally with Shivaji, and the rising Maratha power, 
the English were frankly at a loss to define their relationship precisely. 
The English interest began with mild curiosity, with the sack of Surat 
it was changed to alarm and with the expansion and consolidation of his 
power Bombay tried to come to terms with him in matters of trade but 
either openly supported his enemy, the Siddi, or connived at his harassment 
of Maratha territory whenever this was safe to do. The traffic of goods 
and the crystallization of political relations were processes quite separate 
from each other though they often impinged on English interests at 
several points. 


In the traffic of goods Kalyan and Thana proved to be points of decisive 
interest. Kalyan and Bhivandi were held by the Mughals while Thana 
was held by the Portuguese. Goods from the mainland had, therefore, 
been subjected to taxes and duties both by the Mughals and the Portuguese 
while the English charged their own dues on goods coming into Mahim. 
The Kalyan-Bhivandi area was taken by Shivaji in March 1670 which 
affected the timber trade. A communication of the year notes: ‘Wee 
are in very great want of timber of largest sorte as well for the making 
of carriages as other uses, for those carriages which they send with the 
guns from England are improper to mount the guns on the bastions. This 
sorte of timber wee must procure from Cullian or Buindee, now in 
Shivaji's possession’! This had given a rude shock to their earlier dream 
unfolded by Gary to Arlington that ‘There are severall places upon the 
Maine belonging unto Sevagee not farr from us to which wee may freely 
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goe and where the caravans might also come out of Hyndostan and Deccan 
without coming near the Portuguezes jurisdiction, with paying but a small 
custume unto him ; but he is soe greate a robber that it is to be doubted 
that merchants will scare runn the hazard of having theyr goods brought 
or carreyed through his country; some are of opinion that, giving his 
oath, he will religiously keepe it. The Greate Mogull, Orangzeb, hath 
sent a great army against him, consisting of above 100,000 horse. If hee 
prevaile and take his country from him, which lyeth between him and 
Chaul, it will be very happy for the Island; for then all manner of 
merchandize will be brought down to us in great quantitys and then 
not doubt but this will be the most flourishing port of the orient’ It 
looked as if Gary's wish would come true for three months later, in 
June 1665, the Treaty of Purandhar was signed followed by Shivaji's 
visit to Agra and his brief captivity there. However, by 1667-68 Shivaji 
had cleared his difficulties and two years later carried out the second 
sack of Surat. In the month of October 1670, the same month he plundered 
Surat, as stated earlier, a fleet of Shivaji consisting of some 160 vessels 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Bombay and three of this group of ships 
actually entered the port purportedly for securing a supply of salt. The 
renewal of hostilities between the Marathas and the Mughals on the 
arterial road of trade in the neighbourhood of Kalyan compelled the 
English to carry out a reappraisal of their policy towards Shivaji and the 
climax came with the presence of English envoys at Shivaji's coronation 
at Raigadh in 1674. Shivaji, too, had need of dealings with Bombay 
especially in the matter of obtaining ordnance for which he made some 
unsuccessful efforts. Thus, in October 1671 he tried to obtain armament 
from Bombay for use against the Siddi but this was refused though when 
Shivaji stopped the English from taking timber from his territory for 
purposes not very far from war-like English hands were thrown up in 
holy horror! The English purpose in refusing to sell guns to Shivaji 
was twofold; one was to ensure that he did not become unduly strong 
and the other was that by their refusal the English could maintain a 
balance of power between Shivaji and the Siddis.* Shivaji himself wanted 
to set up a warehouse of his own in Bombay to enable merchants from 
his territory carry on their business there with ease. That was in 1673. 
An accident which occurred some five years later throws an interesting 
light on the tangled skein of Bombay-Maratha relations in this period. 
The Subhadar of Chaul had demanded payment of Rs. 12,000 which, 
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according to him, was due from Petit (then on leave at Surat) for supplies 
of betel and coco-nuts. The bargain was made through a Surat merchant, 
Vallabhdas Mehta, and the Subhadar demandéd payment from Oxenden. 
Oxenden, however, blamed Petit whereupon the Subhadar seized 22 boats 
belonging to the Island. Oxenden retaliated by sending Captain Nicoll 
with a company of 60 soldiers and had the boats released by force." 


Under the stress of the rapidly changing political situation in Western 
India the relations between Bombay and Shivaji could scarcely comply 
with the accepted conditions of international relations then in vogue in 
Europe. The English began with calling Shivaji a rebellious vassal of 
the Great Mughal though their relations with Aurangzeb did not preclude 
their coming to an understanding with Shivaji when such an understand- 
ing facilitated their trade and the prosperity of their Island stronghold. 
By sending envoys to attend the coronation ceremony of the erstwhile 
rebel the English had come to accept his independent status and the 
treaty between him and them was concluded in this spirit. This treaty 
of 1674 contained four main clauses. One related to the payment of 
compensation by Shivaji for English losses at Rajapur. Another clause 
permitted a duty of 24 per cent on goods carried by the English through 
Shivaji’s territory; a third permitted the circulation of English and 
Maratha coinage in the respective territories of the two powers while 
the fourth clause related to the restitution of captured goods. The Treaty, 
however, could not be very satisfactory to either party though it marks 
the largest common ground on which the two sides could meet. But the 
Treaty did not prevent the English to play for their own hand in the 
involved politics of the times and their reactions to Shivaji ranged from 
short-tempered abuse like ‘perfidious enemy’ to occasional praise like 
‘noble friend’ Negotiations, when necessary, and force, when possible, 
were used by both sides; for, the normal attitude of the one towards the 
other was one of suspicion. This suspicion on Shivaji's side was more 
than justified as shown by occasions when the English scarcely tried to 
conceal their abetment of the Siddi, the sworn enemy of the Marathas. 
The English frequently raised alarms about Shivaji's spies on the Island 
while making assiduous efforts at ferreting out information from the 
mainland.?? 


The episode of Khanderi-Underi brought the relations between Bombay 
and Shivaji almost to a breaking point. Shivaji’s attack on Khanderi 
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was motivated by a desire to check the depradations of the Siddi and 
the English abetment of such activities. Khanderi was occupied by the 
Marathas in August 1679 and it represented a major feat of naval and 
military manoeuvring. The English protested against this act by referring 
to the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty relating to Bombay. The islands lay 124 
land-miles south of Kolaba Point and 14 miles from 'Hendri' (Underi). 
The English claimed Khanderi and Underi as an ‘appurtenance of 
Bombay’, a claim patently sinister in its implications." The islands were 
uninhabited and from Shivaji’s point of view were of great strategic 
value as their possession would enable him to keep a check on the whole 
trade of Bombay and keep track of English activities along the coast. 
The monsoon was far advanced and the English were caught by surprise. 
In October they tried to oust the Marathas from the island occupied by 
them by sending a force under Keigwin and an indecisive battle was 
fought with the Maratha force led by Daulat Khan. The English attempt 
at blockading Khanderi failed and the strain of operations against the 
island was such that there was a ‘complain that in that month they had 
hardly enough cash to ‘pay the rolls that month .. ".! On the other hand 
the English action so provoked the Marathas that they got ready a body 
of 4,000 men to proceed by way of Thana to land on the Island of Bombay. 
The Marathas continued to occupy Khanderi but in 1680 tried to include 
a clause asking for a refund of the cost of keeping the fleet off the islands 
which was, naturally, not acceptable to Shivaji. Finally, a dispatch of 
April 28, 1680 refers to a report received by Sir John Child that he had 
‘certain news’ that Shivaji had died twenty-three days ago, ‘its saide 
of a bloody flux, being sick 12 days’ which would put the date of Shivaji's 
passing away on the 4th of April 1680. 


The foregoing survey brings out the pattern of diplomacy conducted 
by the English from their first sovereign possession in India. This diplo- 
macy was informed by an acute concern for the preservation of the inte- 
grity of this territorial possession and its extension in the form of com- 
mercial influence over a wide arc of area then under the control of a 
nascent independent power. The playing off of one Indian power against 
another, usually dated around the middle of the 18th century, actually 
began little less than a century before that as is evident from the English 
relations with the Marathas and the Siddis. And finally it was from 
Bombay, claimed as a fortress ‘the most impregnable works of all these 
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parts’ by Gerald Aungier, that the work of empire-building commenced 
three quarters of a century before Plassey. In this work of empire- 
building the earliest obstruction to the English came from the Marathas 
and history showed that it was only with the complete liquidation of the 
Maratha power that the British empire in India could feel secure in 1818. 
The English demand for cotton, silk and timber from the mainland and 
the Maratha demand for guns from Bombay were symptomatic of the 
impending economic and political revolution in Indian history, a revolu- 
tion that was to sweep the Marathas off the political map of India and 
make Bombay the gateway of the West. 


THE MOON IN THE RGVEDA 
(A Neglected Luminary) 


Bv 


H. S. UnsEKAR 


The Vedic Gods are in general personifications of natural phenomena.! 


The friendly forces became gods and the hostile forces demons? 
Dr. Griswold 


Introduction 


These observations of Dr. Griswold are likely to raise a presumption 
that the Vedic Aryans were only blind nature-worshippers who classified 
all elements of nature into two camps: viz, gods and devils. 'This pre- 
sumption may be rebutted in two ways. In the first place, all the Vedic 
gods cannot be said to be the creation of the pristine spirit of animism, 
e.g. Varuna, the Supreme upholder of law in the moral as well as the 
physical world, Visvakarman or Prajàpati. Secondly it is difficult to 
maintain that all the elements of nature were deified by the Aryans, e.g. 
the Moon is not found to be raised to a godhead in the Vedic quartette. 
Why not? Itis with this humble spirit of inquiry that I propose to examine 
the position of the Moon in the Rgveda. 


Historical Review 


In the Tempest the aboriginal Caliban speaks thus:— 
* , and teach me how to name the bigger light, and how the 
less that burn by day and night". (Act I, Scene 2) 


Obviously the two heavenly luminaries must have been an object of 
wonder to mankind cven in its Caliban-stage. 


Indo-European Period 


Historically speaking it is well recognized that the Sun was universally 
worshipped even by the Indo-Europeans. Equally popular was the Moon 


1. Griswold, Religion of the Rgveda, p. 88. 
2. Ibid., p. 81. 
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cult among the primitive people, as well as with the Persians, the Germans, 
the Greeks and the Romans. The spots, the phases and the eclipse of the 
moon must have excited the imagination of the people. In fact in those 
early times the spots on the moon were more exciting to human curiosity 
than are spots on the Sun to the modern scientists. Indeed the marks on 
the moon have been a veritable peg to hang on human fancy. According 
to an old Norse fable there is a man in the moon as represented by the . 
spots thereon; he is a bearer of children. The Scandinavians believed 
that the man in the moon is a Wood-stealer. The English also shared 
this tradition of the notional man in the moon. 


The impressions on the moon-face have not only been likened to a 
human being but also to mountains or to several species from the animal 
world, e.g. hare or toad. Some regarded it as a ‘foot-print of a Stead’. 
Like these biological Super-impositions the botanical images are not slow 
to come. The Malays for example fancied that there was a banyan tree 
over there. 


Like the man in the moon, the phases also were thought of as influ- 
encing man’s fortunes and actions. The eclipse of the moon must have 
been regarded as a remarkably awful phenomenon. Besides, the moon 
was looked upon as a convenient measure of time from the primitive ages. 


It is interesting to note the relative positions of the moon and the 
sun inter se. The Indo-Europeans believed that the two heavenly bodies 
belonged to different sexes. In German, Anglo-Saxon and Lithuanian the 
word for the sun is in the feminine gender, while the moon is masculine. 
In Greek and Latin it is the other way round. In view of the natural 
phenomena of their occasional juxta-position, pursuit, appearance or dis- 
appearance the two orbs of light were imagined to be husband and wife 
and hence we find references to the mythical marriages between them. 
Not only this, but the moon is an unfaithful spouse of the two. Some 
people considered them not as a couple but as a pair of brother and sister. 


This paradoxical phenomenon, viz. the potent bright sun being looked 
upon as a ‘She’ while the pale, feeble moon being deemed as a ‘He’ is 
explained by Grimm in terms of their relationship with the day and 
the night. Says Grimm 'We find the masculine day being accompanied 
by the feminine sun, the feminine night by the masculine moon’. 

On the whole it seems that during the Indo-European period the moon 
was an object of wonder and worship but it was never a special object 
of worship. We may believe with Dr. Keith that the 'Indo-European reli- 
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gion, owing perhaps to the place of its development, was less than some 
others inclined to make much of the moon.” 


Indo-Iranian Period 


The Indo-European period is followed by the Indo-Iranian epoch. The 
Indians and the Iranians, it is almost established beyond doubt, lived 
together in Northern Iran prior to the Vedic era, after they were separated 
from their original Indo-European kinsmen. It is true that both the 
Indians and the Iranians were worshippers of the sun. However as to 
the exact position of the moon and its status during the Indo-Iranian 
period, the information available is not worth the name. In the Avesta, 
the moon was called màh (e.g. Sanskrit: màs). At any rate it may be 
presumed that the moon must have enjoyed no higher prestige than in 
the Indo-European period. 


References in the Rgveda 


The next stage in the history is the Indo-Aryan period during which 
the Rgveda was composed. 


In the Rgveda not a single hymn is addressed to the moon. The moon 
is no doubt mentioned as màs or Chandramas. The word màs is akin 
to the Avestic word màh. See Gothic Ména ; Lithuanian menü ; Old Latin 
losna; Latin lina; Armenian lunsin; and French lune. The Sanskrit 
màs is likely to have been derived from the root mà to measure, moon 
being a measure of time. 


Apart from Hillebrandt's theory that in the Rgveda the word Soma 
necessarily denotes the moon, there are actually very few unquestionable 
references to the moon. They are few indeed. 


The moon is denoted either by the word Candra, Candramas or 
màs. The word Candra is used 34 times; but once only it is used in 
the sense of the moon.! The rest of the time Candra is used as an 
adjective meaning bright, radiant, shining or splendid, e.g. the Dawn is 
described to have a Candra-rath, a bright car. 


Ths favourite word is Candramas which is used nine times." 


3. Keith, The Religion and the Philosophy of the Veda, etc., Vol. I, p. 123. 
4. II 2.4. 

5. VI 653. 
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The word mas is used in the sense of moon four times only. The 
word is used also to denote a month.5 


The moon was created along with the sun by the creator? In the 
famous Purusa Sukta it is mentioned that the moon was created from 
the mind; the sun from the eyes." According to Griffith there is a 
reference to the New Moon and the Full Moon. But this reference does 
not speak about the beauty of the moon in either of its stages. In one 
hymn of the First Mandala Griffith comments that we find that men re- 
cognized the fact that the moonlight comes from the sun (The Bill of 
Tvastr). We have an allusion to the mansion of the moon.” 


As to the movement of the moon we find that the moon shining brightly 
moves at night by the orders of Varuna.? The moon does not only 
move Bust it runs within the waters in the heavens with its beauteous 
wings. In a Varuna hymn we find that Varuna knows twelve moons 
(months) with their progeny (days). In an Indra hymn the moon is 
mentioned in conjunction with the sun! and also in a hymn addressed 
to Brhaspati,!* 


The function of the moon is described as the distributor of years.!5 
This is clearly a reference to the utility of the moon as a measure of time. 
Probably we have a veiled reference to this function of the moon in the 
stanza mentioning the two wheels occuring in the wedding hymn of Surya.!? 


The ambrosial quality of the moon is referred to in the following line : 
"The moon prolongs the years of our existence..*? 
We find the moon used as an upamàn. 


‘The Soma seen within the bowls 
As in the flood the moon is seen.?! 


Herein the Soma juice is compared to the moon. 


7. 1 25.8; X 64.3; X 85.5; X 68.10, 15. I 25.8. 

9. VIII 912. 16. I 102.2 

9. X 190.3. 17. X 68.10. 

10. X 90.13. 18, X 85.5. 

11. X 64.3. 19. 85.16. 

12. I 84.15, 20. X 85.19, 

13. I 24.10. 21, X 82.8 (X 71.8 Griffith). 
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In the following lines we find Agni compared to the moon: 


'His have they set in his own dwelling, 
in the vault like the moon waxing fulgent 
in the realm of air"? 


These are some of the indisputable references to the moon. No doubt 
there may be a few veiled references as in X 106.8. But that stanza is 
dubbed as a riddle by Griffith who has refused to translate it. 


From these scanty references one thing is clear that the moon was 
regarded merely as a physical phenomenon and not as god to be glorified. 
There is not a single hymn addressed to the moon, either simply or as a 
dual divinity like Mitra-Varuna, Indra-Agni. It is not probably considered 
as worthy of such divided honours. Nor is this luminary celebrated even 
as a member of one of the god-groups like the Maruts or the Rudras. 


The Rgveda itself gives a traditional complement of gods and their 
classification. There are 33 gods. They are divided into three categories 
according to their locations. 


(1) The celestial gods. 
(2) The atmospheric gods. 
(3) The terrestrial gods. 


We are also told that a team of eleven gods each dwells in each of the 
three regions. But the moon is missing. 


In the Santi Sukta? we find the gods and pseudo-gods like the 
gleaming rivers, the much praised mountains and the shining sun being 
invoked—in the Svà, Yuva, Maghava fashion—to bestow peace on the 
reciters but the moon is not considered potent enough to give peace. It 
is well-known that we have a couple of hymns addressed to rain, and 
even to its precursor, the frog. The moon not being a sacrificial god is 
absent from the span of the Apri hymns too. 


Dyaus is the concrete sky. Its offsprings are Ushas, Agni, Parjanya, 
Surya, the Adityas, the Maruts and the Angirases, but the moon having 
an obvious place in the sky is not included in the multi-progeny of the sky. 


22. II 2.4, 25. V 46. 
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The case of a bright brother eclipsing a less luminous one is not un- 
usual, but the effacement of the moon in the Rgveda is startling indeed. 
The sun and the moon were created by the creator. The big brother is 
glorified with such glowing epithets like ‘the eye of the world, ‘bird 
traversing space' and so on. The sun is even imagined to be the head of 
Vishnu, but the moon is not worthy of a tale! We find an unmistakable 
allusion to the solar eclipse?? but there is no reference to the eclipse of 
the moon. How did this happen ? 


Some theories regarding identification of Moon 


Now while the power and the glory of the sun is sung in its manifold 
manifestations, we find that its counterpart of the night is left unhonoured 
and unsung. Therefore feeling the impossibility of such a position 
attempts were made by great scholars to 'discover' the moon in the 
various deities invoked in the Rgveda. 


Varuna 


According to Oldenberg, whose view is shared by Hillebrandt, Varuna, 
primiarily represented the moon and the dual divinities Mitra-Varuna 
stood for the sun and the moon respectively. The two main reasons for 
this hypothesis are; description of Varuna as ‘the Lord of the night’, and 
the belief that he is a constant companion of Mitra i.e. the Sun. We may 
not take this theory seriously and ask with Macdonell as to how far is it 
possible for a distinctly lunar deity to outshine Mitra, the sun in the 
Indo-Iranian period, or to have attained the pre-eminent position as a moral 
governor, as Ahura-Mazdah in the Avesta or as Varuna in the Vedas. 
Bloom-field has refuted this theory completely. 


Adityas 
A cognate part of Oldenberg’s above hypothesis is his contention that 
the moon is part of the seven Adityas. According to him the group of 
Adtiyas was composed of the sun, the moon and five planets. The theory 
is apparently grounded on the similarity. of the seven Adityas suggested 
by the Iranian Amesa Spenta which also consisted of an equal number of 


stellar units. This suggestion is also not accepted by scholars as the two 
groups have little in common, not even a single name. 


Visnu 


Hardy and Kunike felt the presence of the moon in the Vedic Visnu. 
But Sehradar, Monier Williams, Hillebrandt, Hopkins, Bloomfield, Dr. 


28. V 40. 
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Dandekar and other eminent scholars have accepted that Visnu is essen- 
tially a sun-god. The solar hypothesis about Visnu failed to appeal to 
Oldenberg who is admittedly an anti-solar mythologist. It is suggested 
that the sun is the head of Visnu. The theory that Visnu was originally 
a sun-god is more plausible as it alone helps us in interpreting cogently 
the out-standing aspect of the sun viz. ‘his three strides’. The three steps 
of Visnu mentioned in L154.2 have been identified with the march of the 
sun through the sky-face. Hence Macdonell observes that "Visnu's three 
strides undoubtedly refer to the course of the sun as it passes through 
divisions of the world."?? 


Thus in view of the consensus of opinion of the scholars it 15 difficult 
to sustain this theory. 


The moon is considered as one of the twin-gods of the Rgveda by 
Ludwig, Miller, Hillebrandt and Hardy. Now it is well-recognized that 
the Asvins are twins and that their inseparable nature has been one of 
their salient characteristics. The sun and the moon can hardly be deem- 
ed to answer this description having regard to their relative positions. 
Secondly, the morning is generally taken to the time of the appearance 
of the A$vins. This trait also fails to fit in with the sun-moon suggestion. 
It may well be that it is difficult to post positively the A$vins in the 
scheme of natural world, but it is now considered as almost certain that 
the Asvins do not cover the moon. 


Brhaspati 


Hillebrandt believes that Brhaspati is a lord of plants and a personifi- 
cation of the moon. Hardy agrees. Now Brhaspati is called the 
Brahmanaspati and a purohit and is celebrated for his wisdom. He is 
called a lord of prayer. He is also cherished as a hero and a fighter. It is 
hardly reasonable to impute either wisdom or valour to the moon and 
hence this hypothesis too fails to hold water. 


Apam-Napat 
Aparh-Napat is the next moon hypothesis advanced by the same pair 
of scholars. Aparh-Napat is an Indo-Iranian deity. It is described as the 
Son of Waters. Macdonell definitely identifies this atmospheric god with 
Agni. Possibly it is the Agni in its celestial form, born in water clouds, 
ie. the lightning. Max Miller also regards Aparh-Napat either as 
lightning or the sun but not the moon positively. 


29. Vedic Mythology, p. 93. 
30. Rg. II 39. 
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Trit-Aptya 


Another god of the atmosphere which according to Hardy represents 
the moon is Trit-Aptya. But even a single salient epithet of this deity viz. 
‘his abode is secret’ is sufficient to dispel any misunderstanding in this be- 
half. It is interesting to note that Hillebrandt regards Trit-Aptya only as 
a deity of the bright sky but not the moon, at least this time. 


Ahi-Budhnya—Aja-Ekpad 


Hardy even holds that Ahi-Budhnya, the serpent of the sea, is a name 
of the moon. It is well-known that Ahi-Budhnya is associated with Aja- 
Ekpàd. This theory is untenable, as Hardy himself thinks that Aja-Ekpad 
‘the goat who goes alone’ is also the moon. It may be asked how two 
things associated together could be identical and hence we have to brush 
aside both these suggestions, which seek to identify the moon either with 
the serpent or the goat, irrespective of the number of legs. i 


The rest 


Hillebrandt further tries to maintain that Narasansa, Tvastr or Viśva- 
rupa are forms of the moon. While according to Bloomfield the four- 
eyed, broad nosed canine twins belonging to Yama are none other than 
the sun and the moon. 


It will be seen that Hillebrandt has struggled hard to identify or to 
locate the moon almost in the major part of the gamut of the Vedic gods 
viz. Varuna, Aditya, Brhaspati, the Asvins, Aparn-Napat, Narà-$ansa, Tvastr 
or Vi$varüpa. Indeed this scholar and Hardy have spared no pains, much 
less imagination to put the moon on the map of the Rgvedic pantheon. 
However the most irresistible of Hillebrandl's hypothesis is that in the 
Rgveda the Soma throughout means the moon. 


Hillebrandt's Soma theory 


The Soma theory may be stated thus : it is not true that the identifica- 
tion of tthe Soma with the moon holds good for the post-Rgvedic literature 
only but even in the Rgveda wherever the word Soma occurs it stands for 
the moon. The Soma-god was one of the most prominent gods in the 
Rgveda and ranked above Indra and the host of Sun-gods. Thus the moon- 
nature of the Soma prevails out and out in the Rgveda. 


In this theory the French savant Bengaigue also concurs, though with 
caution. According to him Agni represents the sun and Soma the moon. 


Judging solely by the statistical standards the Soma does hold a 
remarkable rank among the Vedic deities. Out of 1028 hymns, as many as 
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120 hymns sing of the Soma. In fact the Soma is only next to Indra 
(250 hymns) and Agni (200 hymns). The Soma has the matchless distinc- 
tion of being the only deity which has a whole Mandala to its credit viz. 
IX Mandala (114 hymns). Besides, half a dozen hymns are spread over 
rest of the Books. The Soma is also referred to in Soma hymns either 
singly or in conjunction with other gods like Indra, Agni, Rudra and 
Püsan. 


However the question is what is the real nature of this much adored 
Soma? Does he represent the moon as contended by Hillebrandt or some- 
thing else? For this it is necessary to examine the nature of the Soma 
as unfolded through the hymns themselves. 


What are the genesis of the Soma? According to the mythical account 
as given in hymns 26 and 27 of the IV Mandala we find that Soma was 
brought down by the fleet-winged Faleon from the 'Yon loftiest heaven', 
despite the obstacles of a hundred iron castles. The Falcon delivered the 
Soma to Manu. That Soma is sweet, it is the draught that gladdens and 
is a god-loved oblation?!, 


In appearance the Soma plant is reddish (aruna), brown (babhru) 
or mostly tawny (hàri). The stalks of the Soma plant are pressed by stones 
and there oozes out Soma juice. The juice is made to pass through a 
strainer of a sheep’s wool. Such Soma is called Pavamána (flowing clear). 
While flowing into the wooden vats, the Soma makes loud thunderous noise. 
The juice is then mixed with water, milk, curds or honey. The mixture 
is described as a bright robe, and Soma is thus ‘decked with beauty’. It 
is for this reason that Indu (bright drop) is one of the favourite epithets 
of the Soma juice. Hence we find the refrain ‘Flow, Indu flow for Indra’s 
sake"?, 


The Soma juice thue prepared is offered as an oblation to the gods 
in the sacrifice. Gods like Indra relish it most, Vàyu also likes to drink it 
immensely. In fact the Soma sacrifice in which the Soma was offered to 
gods was the pivot of the Rgvedic Sacrificial ritual. 


The Soma juice has an exhilarating effect on the partakers. Soma 
gives power. It is so powerful that when drunk by Indra, Soma causes the 
sun to rise. 


The Soma juice cures diseases and conduces to immortality. It is thus 
(Amrta) the nectar, a divine drink. It is invoked to bestow fame, glory, 
intelligence and wealth’. 


31. Rg. IV 264. 32. Rg. IX 112, 113, 114. 33. Rg. IX 32.6. 
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The Soma is the leader (pati) of the plants as it is the most important 
among the plants. It is the leader of poets. The Soma has a two-fold 
aspect; worldly and celestial. In the former form its abode is on the 
mountains or near river-waters. The finest Soma plant is found on the 
mountain Munjavant!!, In the latter form it resides in the sky, the heaven. 
Hence it is called the ‘child of the heaven’. It is also the lord of the Mind, 


This is in brief the overall picture which emerges from the Soma hymns 
of the Rgveda. 


Now from the above, it is reasonable to deduce that the word Soma 
denotes either the Soma plant or the Soma juice. There is no clear-cut 
identification of the Soma with the moon and if at all, it is left to our 
imagination. In the case of other gods such a thing rarely happens. There 
may be differences of opinion as to the exact corresponding natural pheno- 
mena which answers the description of a Vedic god like Indra or Varuna, 
but hardly do we come across any metaphorical or allegorical reference 
to a god intended to be invoked. Hence it may be asked why should the 
Vedic poets leave the interpretation of the Soma to our imagination. No 
satisfactory answer is forthcoming. 


Further, if we assume that the Vedic poets intentionally used the word 
Soma in lieu of moon (mas, candramas), then we will have to go to the 
extent of assuming further that the Vedic poets as a body entered into a 
sort of a conspiracy to keep the name of the moon veiled in mystery. Can 
we justifiably impute such a conspiracy to the poets whose lyrical exuber- 
ances are certainly incompatible with any tendency to conspire ? 


The theory may have commended itself to us had the moon been 
referred to as the Soma only and by no other appellation like the 
Candramas" or Mas™. What then is the difference between the moon 
referred to as Candramas and as Soma ? 


Etymologically considered the word Soma is derived from \/ Su = to 
press (Avesta: V hu = to press). Thus the etymological meaning of the 
Soma is pressed juice. Its Iranian parallel is Haoma (Avesta) also means 
pressed juice. How can one accept the theory that this pressed juice stands 
for the suppressed moon. 


In the Indo-Iranian literature we find Haoma to be definitely identified 
with a mountain plant which yielded an intoxicating juice like the Soma. 
Haoma is not connected with the moon. 

34. Rg. IX 38.5. 36. Rg. IX 28.1. 38. Rg. X 85.5. 
35. Rg. X 34.1. 37. Rg. I 105.1. 
ASJ 12 
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It is significant to note that the Soma is classified as a terrestrial god 
according to the traditional division of gods. If the Soma were to mean 
the moon we would have found the Soma in the category of the celestial 


gods; for the location of the moon in the firmament is unquestionable 
indeed ! 


Perhaps it ís fo rthis reason that the commentators on the Rgveda, 
though familiar with the moontheory of the Soma, do not identify the 
Soma with the moon. 


If it is correct to urge that the whole o IX Book is a Moon Mandala, 
we should have expected some allusions at least either to the digits of the 
moon or the lunar spots. They are unquestionably the most remarkable 
ocular phenomena about this luminary. But hardly there is any express 
reference to these in the Rgveda. Around the sun-rise a labyrinth of 
myth has been developed. Poets have gone into raptures over the arrival 
of the sun but as to the moonrise references are almost nil. In the classical 
literature we get hosts of references to the moonrise or the beauty of the 
new moon par excellence. It is common knowledge that the moon is 
eclipsed more frequently than the sun. A solar eclipse is clearly alluded 
to in V 40.5 to 9, but no where in the Rgveda do we find the reference to the 
lunar eclipse. 


Now turning to the text proper we find that in the over-whelming 
majority of passages, the word Soma stands either for the Soma plant or 
the Soma juice. The beneficial effects of drinking the Soma are described 
elaborately in VIII. 48. The Soma, guardian of our bodies is said to have 
settled in our joints”. This means that the Soma was a physical drink, 
and did not mean the moon, unless we go to the extent of holding that 
the Soma plant was none other than the moon; and this is difficult to 
sustain. 


Further we find that the Soma was the soul of sacrifice!? and it is 
well accepted that the moon has little to do with the Vedic sacrificial 
institution. 


But perhaps the blow fatal to the theory comes from Rg. VIII 82.6 : 


“The Soma seen within the vats, as in the flood the Moon is seen, 
Drink thou (O Indra) for thou art Lord thereof.” 


From his passage it is more than clear that the Rgvedic poets far 
from unifying the Soma and the moon looked upon them as distinctly 
39. Rg. VIII 48.9. 

40. Rg. IX 2.10. 
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separate entities, Hence we find the Soma used as Upameya here, while 
the Moon (mentioned clearly as Candramas) is used as Upmana. Gene- 
rally the object of comparison and the object compared to are distinct 
and never identical objects, except in case of the Ananvaya Alankara, and 
that is nobody's case. 


The mainstay of the moon theory is the hymn which describes the 
wedding of the Surya, the daughter of the Sun with the Soma (X 85). 


Stanzas 1 to 5 and 19 from this hymn are principally relied upon. 
Therein the Soma is described as holding his place in heaven; the Soma 
has his place in the midst of the constellations 2 and that Vayu is Soma's 
guardian god and finally the moon is that ‘which shapes the years’. 


These are no doubt references to the moon. The moon is described 
as the distributor or shaper of years," clearly a reference to the moon's 
function as a measure of time. 


Further in X. 85.19 the moon is said to prolong the days of our 
existence. 


Here it must be remembered that these passages occur in the Mandala 
which is admittedly a later Book. It i snot in IX Mandala. In these 
passages we find the beginning of the process of the integration of the Soma 
with the moon which we find well-developed in the Brahmanas. 


In the said wedding hymn we find a difference drawn between the 
Soma which the priests know and the Soma which they crush for obtaining 
the juice. 


One thinks, when they have brayed the plant, that he hath drunk 
the Soma's juice ; 


Of him whom Brahmanas truly know as Soma no one ever 
tastes (X 85.3). 


It appears from this that the connexion between the two-fold pattern 
of the Soma, viz. the earthly and the heavenly, was kept a closely guarded 
secret ; a mystery surrounds it ; a mystery known only to the priests. The 
fact that a need for the unification of the Soma and the moon arose later 
on, itself establishes the early dualism between the two. 

41. Rg. VIII 82.8 = VIII 71.8 (Griffith). 
42. Rg. X 852. 
43. Rg. X 85.5. 
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Possibly there may be cryptic references to the moon as in passage 
like X. 123.8 where it is described : 


‘When as a spark he (Vena) cometh near the ocean, still looking 
with a vulture's eye to the heaven. 


According to Mahidhara and Ludwig, Vena is the moon. It is possible 
to multiply such allegorical references but they are not free from obscurity. 
Hence Macdonell observes : 


‘It is possible that amid the chaotic details of the imagery of the 
Soma hymns there may be occasionally lurking a veiled identification of 
the ambrosia and the moon! 


At any rate it is difficult to accept Hillebrandt's theory with due 
respect to that savant, as it cannot be shown that the Soma plant or 
the Soma juice is the moon itself. It seems the moon was not sufficiently 
individualized during the Rgvedic period. The consequential absence of 
hymns addressed to the moon explains the absence of development of 
any myths around the moon like Indra or Varuna. We may, in fine, con- 
clude with Oldenberg : 


‘There is in the whole of the Rgveda no clear identification of Soma 
with the moon, no clear reference to the conception that the moon is the 
food of the gods.’ 


In this verdict Macdonell also concurs. 


Post-Rgvedic Identification of the Soma with the Moon 


It may not be possible for us to agree with Hillebrandt’s premature 
identification of the Soma with the moon. However it is perfectly clear 
that in the later literature we have this unification. 


In the Atharvaveda we find: 
‘Let god Soma free me, whom they call the moon. 

In the Brahmanic literature this identification becomes a common- 
place. The Naksatras are described as the wives of Kinga Soma who 
likes to be in the constant company of Rohini alone. The jealously- 
stricken co-wives of Rohini approach their father the Prajapati. The 
Soma is seized with a malady. However in the end he agreed to be 
faithful to each of his star-wives in turn. 

44. Vedic mythology, p. 53. 
45. AV XI 6, 7. 
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The digits of the moon are said to occur as the gods and the manes 
eat the Soma in the.moon which is the nectar; the body of the moon 
is ambrosial. In Aitareya Brahmana the divine Soma is the Moon." 


It is in the Šatapatha Brahmana that we find a clear reference : 


‘The King Soma, food of the gods, is itself the moon.’ 


In the said passage we find the etymology of the word Amavasya 
the new-moon day. On the new-moon day the moon is not seen either 
in the East or the West; he then visits the world and here he enters 
the waters and plants. As on that night the Soma dwells together (ama- 
vas) or is at home, hence the new moon night is called Amavasya. 


The mystical identification of the Soma and the moon is explained 
in Kausitaki Brahmana, thus: 


‘The visible moon is King Soma. 
He enters into this (plant) when brought.’ 


In the Chàndogya Upanisad it is stated : 


“The Soma is the moon and is the food of the Gods and is drunk 
by them." 


Reasons for the Identification 
It is interesting to see how this transformation Look place. 


As already observed the veiled beginning is found in a later Book of 
the Rgveda (X 85). The passages cited from the Brahmanas point the way 
to this process of unification. In the Rgveda itself the Soma is the food 
of the gods, which they drink in the hope of immortality.!" 


Obviously one of the principal reasons for the merger of the Soma 
with the moon, as deducible from the above passages, appears to be the 
belief that the Soma juice bestows immortality and further the belief 
that the said Soma juice was found in the moon. 


It is interesting to note that the moon was regarded as an edible 
thing according to the folk-lores of diverse nations. The English say 
‘The moon is made of green cheese’. The German folk-lore looks upon 
the moon as a ‘lump of butter’. Hence Dr. Griswold has rightly remarked 
46. AB VIL IL 48. K. B. VII 10. 

47. S.B. I 6.4/5. 49. Rg. IX 106.8. 
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that "The sayings of folk-lore, which among various people represent the 
moon as something edible doubtless contributed also to the final synthesis 
of Soma and moon.”5° 


According to Macdonell possibly the belief of an intoxicating divine 
beverage the home of which was in the heaven, goes back to the Indo- 
European era and it must have been regarded as a kind of honey mead 
(Sk. Madhu. Anglo-Saxon: Medu). 


Then take the whole modus operandi of the pressing of the Soma juice. 
The process of pressing the Soma plant by means of the adri or gravan, 
i.c. the pressing stones, the strainer of sheep's wool resembling the sky, 
the noise accompanying the crushing ceremony, the shining liquid drop- 
ping down in the wooden vats (Dronani). All these manufacturing 
details might have evoked sympathetic association with the natural 
phenomena of the sky, thunder, lightning and rain. The theatre of this 
natural occurrence being ihe sky, attempts were possibly made to locate 
the resulting Soma juice in the sky, in the moon. 


The mixture of the juice with water, honey or milk is described as 
being decked with beauty. Eventually the juice came to be identified 
with the beautiful in the sky, viz. the moon. 


The Soma plant being most useful to man as yielding the immortal 
drink, it was naturally raised to royalty. Soma is thus the king of the 
plants?! Later on the moon also is found to be the Lord of the plants, 
as moon is considered to influence the growth of vegetation. 


The Soma juice, having a kick had an effect on the mind. So also 
we find later on the moon exercising influence on the minds of men. 


The Soma juice was leader of the poets,? the moon also became the 
leading inspiration of the poets later on. 


The Soma is the ‘Child of heaven’. So is the moon. In fact the 
myth of the Soma plant being transported from the high heaven to the 
earth as described in (IV. 26, 27), possibly provided the important link 
in this process of identification. There could have been hardly a more 
appropriate repository of the nectar other than the spacious, soothing 
moon. 

50. Griswold, Religion of the Rgveda, n. 231. 
51. Rg. IX 127. 
52. Rg. IX 96.6. 
53. Rg, IX 38.5. 
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These are the principal reasons which account for the final merger 
of the Soma, the deified drink with the moon. The bright drop (Indu) 
also came to be identified with the moon. Peterson states that the 
identification was suggested by the circumstance that Indu the ‘drop, 
spark’ applies to both the Soma and the Moon. 


We may conclude with Dr. Deshmukh : 


‘For although Hillebrandt has repeatedly sought to prove that the 
moon was as important an object of worship as the sun, it remains a 
significant fact that the moon never attained to the position of a great 
god in early times." 


Possible Reasons for absence from Rgveda 


Apart from the later identification of the Soma with the moon, it 
is reasonable now to maintain that the moon is more or less conspicuously 
absent from the panel of Rgveda gods. What may be the possible reasons 
for passing over this luminary by the Rgvedic poets, a luminary which 
has been the guide, friend and inspiration of the lovers, lunatics and poets 
who are of imagination all compact ? 


According to Dr. Griswold the Vedic Aryans were nature-worshippers. 
The deified and lyricised the natural elements. Schrader adds two more 
motifs to the growth and development of Indian mythology. The worship 
of the unseen as illustrated by Brahma and that of the worldly deities 
like Siva. But the moon is not regarded as worthy of god-head from 
either of these points of views. Nor is the moon found to be worshipped 
either as a special god like the Agni or a personal god like Indra, according 
to the classification envisaged by the German scholar Usener. 


The Vedic Aryans were no doubt poetic, yet they were a practical 
race. They adored either the powerful or the useful. Indra and Varuna 
were deified as they were powerful. The river and the cow were invoked 
as they were useful. Thus, we find them worshipping and invoking the 
blessings of the sun gods, the rain gods, the wind gods, the rivers, Soma 
the divine drink, the mountains and the herbs, and the dawn as seen in 
the hymn VII 35 addressed to Visve Devas. But the moon is not there. 
Perhaps it was though that the moon did not wield enough power either 


to help or to hamper them. 


They were practical to the core. Theirs was mainly an agricultural 


54. Deshmukh, Religion in Vedic Literature, p. 243. 
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civilization. Hence they raised the rain and the river, the sun and the 
serpent," the dawn and the dog^' to the god-head. 


Theirs was essentially a Day-Civilization and hence they celebrated 
the sun-god in its many-splendoured glory as Savitr before rising, 
Vivasvant while rising and Surya after rising. They also went into 
ecstacies over the ushers of the sun like the Dawn or the Aévins. The 
institute of the sacrifice kept them busy since early hours, but by the 
evening everything was over. It is pointed out by Macdonell that even 
the sunset failed to appeal to the Vedic lyricists. It is for the same 
reason that they could afford to neglect the moon. For what had it to offer 
them ? No blessings. Light of course was there. But it was light in 
ihe night and then who cares! Thus it was that the moon, being innocent 
of both power and utility, came to be neglected like the Urmila of the 
Ramayana. 


However, though belated, justice was done to the moon in the later 
literature, and hence we may close with the words of the Rgvedic 
poet: ‘Pay reverence to the King Soma’ (IX. 114.2), where we mean by 
Soma the moon and not the Soma juice, the cup that cheered our ancestors. 


55. Sarasvati. 
56. Ahi Dudhnya. 
57. Sarma. 


IDENTIFICATION OF MU SIKAN AGARA 
By 
M. K. DHAVALIKAR 


The famous Hastigumpha inscription in the Udayagiri Hills in Orissa 
contains a graphic description of the conquests of the emperor Kharavela 
of Kalinga. Due to the mutilated character of the inscription the scholars 
differ in its reading and interpretation. Most of the places described in 
the inscription have so far been satisfactorily identified while there looms 
much controversy over the identification of Musikanagara. Even K. P. 
Jayaswal and R. D. Banerji who jointly edited the inscription differed 
from one another in the identification of this place. Several other scholars 
have tried to identify it, yet none of the identifications so far put forth 
is satisfactory or reasonable. 


It is generally agreed that the inscription does not mention either 
Asakanagara! or Sakanagara” as is read by some scholars. Jayaswal and 
Banerji have correctly read it as Musikanagara? Jayaswal locates it some- 
where on the river Musi in the former Hyderabad State (now in Andhra 
Pradesh) while Banerji identifies it with the modern Muziris on the 
Western Coast. According to Rapson and Barua the city was the capital 
of the Assikas in the Godavary Valley. 


Before identifytng this place it is necessary to consider the clues pro- 
vided by the inscription itself for it is only with the help of this Prasasti 
that the place should be identified. The following are the tests to be 
applied in examining the correctness of the identification of Musikanagara : 


1. It should be a place of considerable importance at the time of 
Kharavela who would not have invaded it otherwise. 


N 


. The place should have formed a part of the kingdom of Satakarni I. 


3. Geographically it should lie in proximity to the river Krishna in 
the South. 


Sarkar, Select Inscriptions, p. 207 ff. 

. Cunningham, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. I, 98. 

EI, vol. XX, p. 71ff. 

Sastri, Comprehensive History of India, vol. II —The Mauryas and the Satava- 
hanas, p. 113. 

ASJ 13 
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The only place which, I feel, fulfils all the conditions detailed above 
is MASKI (15° 57' 30" N. Lat. and 76° 39' 15" E. Long.), now a tiny village 
on the river of the same name in the Lingsugur Talug, Raichur District 
(Mysore State). I shall apply the tests laid down above seriatim in 
examining the correctness of the identification of Maski with Musika- 
nagara in preference to other places. 


It is a proven fact that Maski was a place of immense importance in 
the Early Historic period. The Asokan Edict, with the name of Asoka 
in the body of the edict, indicates that the place was of considerable poli- 
tical and social importance during the Mauryan period. It is also not 
unlikely that the importance of Maski continued even after Asoka under 
the Satavahanas who succeeded in dominating the political horizon of the 
Deccan after the disintegration of the Mauryan empire. Here the archaeo- 
logical evidence collected from the site comes to our rescue. The exca- 
vations at Maski in 1935-37 by the Archaeological Department of the 
former Hyderabad State’ and in 1953-54 by B. K. Thapar of the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology of the Government of India? amply demonstrate that 
this place was humming with activity during the Early Satavahana 
period as evidenced by the profuse yield of pottery characteristic of that 
period. A large number of megalithic monuments containing rich burial 
furniture also points to the same. Besides, innumerable minor antiquities 
such as terracotta figurines and beads of semi-precious stones (housed 
in the site museum of the place) ascribable to the Satavahana period 
on stratigraphical evidence, bespeak of a prosperous culture flourishing 
at Maski. 


Another important feature of Maski is the gold-workings which have 
been discovered in large numbers in the course of archaeological exca- 
vations conducted here. It clearly proves that the surrounding country 
was being systematically mined for gold in ancient days. Their occur- 
rence is certainly not without significance as it affords a clue to the 
location of Suvannagiri (Sanskrit Suvarnagiri—'Gold Mount), the head- 
quarters of Asoka’s viceroy in the South.’ 


This land of gold must have proved to be a coveted prize for Kharavela 
who therefore camped on the banks of the Krishnà and caused terror to the 


ea 


. Annual Reports of the Archaeological. Department of H. E. H. the Nizam's 
Dominions for the year 1935-36 and 1936-37, pp. 19-31 and 14-16 respectively. 


6. B. K. Thapar, Maski—a Chalcolithic site of the Southern Deccan, Ancient 
India, No. 13, 1957, pp. 4-143. 


7. Ancient India, No. 13, pp. 10-11. 
8. Hultzsch, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. I, p. 175. 
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inhabitants of the city of Musikanagara with a view to capturing it. But 
the Hastigumpha inscription does not record the conquest of the city. 


Secondly, though no Satavahana coins are reported from Maski proper, 
it can safely be included in the Satavahana empire as the Satavahana 
coins have been collected from the region surrounding Maski? attesting to 
the Satavahana rule over this region. 


Thirdly, the geographical location of Maski also favours its identi- 
fication with Musikanagara for it is only about 15 miles as the crow flies 
to the east of river Krishna. Kharavela did not destroy Musikanagara 
but, as the inscription describes, only camped on the banks of Krishnà 
and caused terror to the inhabitants of Musikanagara. Here it must also 
be taken into consideration that the river Kanhabenha of the inscription 
is Krishna and not Wainaganga! for the epigraphical records of later 
period show that the Krishna was also known as Kanhabenha.! It is 
interesting to note that even the literary evidence supports the proposed 
identification. The Musikas, that is the inhabitants of Musikanagara, are 
undoubtedly the people of South India as in the Mahabharata! they are 
mentioned along with the Vanavasis, i.e., the inhabitants of Vanavasi which 
is identified with modern Banavasi in the North Kanara District (Mysore 
State). A cursory glance at the map of India is sufficient to show that 
these two regions are adjacent to each other and therefore the Vanavasis 
and the Musikas must have been neighbours in ancient times. 


In the Natyasdstra of Bharata they are probably coupled with the 
Tosalas and the Kosalas under the name MoSalas. The Ko$ala is the 
Southern area of Madhya Pradesh while Tosala is probably South Orissa. 
Thus it is not without reason that the Natyasdstra groups together the 
Tosalas, KoSalas and the MoSalas or the Musikas. 


The foregoing account amply demonstrates that the evidence—archaeo- 
logical, numismatic, literary and epigraphical—collected favours the 
identification of Maski with Musikanagara while no other place sug- 
gested so far by the scholars fulfils all the conditions laid down 
in the inscription. Moreover, there is a strong epigraphical evi- 


" 


Sütavühana coins have been found in Karwar in the West, Chitaldrug in the 
South, East and West Godavari Districts in the North and Coromandel Coast 
in the East, See Rapson, B. M. Catalogue, Andhra Dynasty etc. 


10. Comprehensive History of India, vol. II, p. 113. 
11. EI, vol. XX, p. 83. 
12. Bhismaparvan, Ch. IX, 4. XIII, 27. 
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dence which provides the missing links between the ancient name 
Mu$ikanagara and its present form Maski. It is identified with Mosàngi 
where the Chalukyan king Jayasimha II was defeated by Rajendra Chola I 
and is referred to as Priya Mosangi or Rajadhani Priya Mosangi in one of 
the inscriptions of the later Western Chalukyas. Again an inscription 
of Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagara mentions the name of this place as 
Mosage-simha or the province of Mosage. It is needless to mention that 
the present name Maski is derived from Mosage which was current in the 
mediaeval period. 


13. P. B. Desai, Corpus of the Inscriptions of the Kannada Districts of Hyderabad 
(in Press)—quoted by B. K. Thapar, Ancient India, No. 18, p. 17. 


14. Ibid. 


DETERMINATION OF SEASONS AND EQUINOXES 
IN OLD INDIA AND RELATED FESTIVALS 


By 
S. L. MALURKAR 


When primitive man in the tropics and in the sub-tropical region was 
in a nomadic stage, he would observe the stars, the moon in its various 
phases and in different positions or constellations night after night. He 
would begin to count by the number of full moons or by the appearance 
of the first crescent after the new moon. His concept would essentially 
be based on the phases of the moon. His day would commence with the 
sunset. At a later stage he may evolve a type of lunar year by observing 
that the full moon recurred very nearly, though not quite, in the same 
lunar constellation after twelve lunations. But when he settled down and 
began cultivating his crops: he would find that unless he sowed at the 
proper time, he would waste his seeds and unless he prepared the ground 
in time he would have missed, perhaps for a whole year, his crop. The 
operations like ploughing or preparing the field, sowing, reaping etc. 
would have assumed great importance. The agriculturist would need 
advance knowledge of the setting in of the rains, which are seasonal in 
the tropics and in the sub-tropical regions. The seasons could only be 
known if the sun's position was determined. Unlike the moon's position 
which could be followed by many, the sun's position among the stars 
involved some observation, interpolation and subsequent deduction which 
to an early mind would have presented formidable difficulties. Those that 
could solve this main problem which concerned the whole life of the 
community would have been very useful and highly esteemed members 
of the society 


In ancient Egypt, as until recently, the agriculturist depended on the 
floods of the Nile river overflowing his fields and irrigating them, as the 
rainfall in Egypt itself was scanty. At the time of the floods, the sky over 
Egypt was practically cloudless, giving scope for extra-human dispensation. 
The Nile river floods depended on rainfall in the uplands of more southern 
regions of tropical and sub-tropical Africa. The old Egyptian priest may 
not have known that the floods were due to rainfall over those then un- 
explored regions ; but he had noticed that they were seasonal, i.e. depended 
on the position of the sun. His maintaining his own importance and the 
country's safety demanded all his ingenuity so as to be able to determine 
the seasons and the time of floods. 
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The visual observation of the sun in relation to the stars would only 
be possible for a short time either at sun-set, the beginning of nomad's 
day, or at sun-rise. Only the bright stars would be visible along with the 
sun. The brightest star Sirius (« Canis Majoris) could be observed a 
little after sunset in the early summer months. The interval between the 
sunset and the setting of the star would decrease with each successive day 
until the star would not be seen at all due to sun's rays (heliacal setting). 
After a few days, if the sky was seen at dawn, the star would just be 
visible before sunrise and with each successive day the interval between 
the star rising and sunrising would increase. The first day when the star 
could just be seen before sunrise was the heliacal rising of the star. The 
Egyptian priest had noted that the heliacal rising of Sirius was followed by 
the Nile floods. He observed that once the heliacal setting of sirius was 
observed, the heliacal rising was only a few days off and he warned his 
countrymen of the impending Nile floods. By noting the heliacal rising 
of Sirius in successive years, the priests—the intelligentsia of the period— 
could get an idea of the tropical year and of the epochs of the equinoxes. 


Two thousand years ago the Indians particularly those living near the 
coasts and having trade relations with the then known countries could 
learn and have imbibed the current knowledge among the foreigners assi- 
milated it into their own culture. But the heliacal setting and rising of 
Sirius cannot be easily observed in S. India and in N. E. India as it would 
be just time for the setting in of the S. W. monsoon. 


In Kerala (Malabar), Tamilnad and higher up along the east coast 
of India in Bengal, the purely solar year has had a long vogue. Over the 
rest of India, the calendar has been luni-solar, i.e., based on twelve lunar 
months with an intercalary month added every few years and very 
occasionally subtracted to bring the lunar year into line with a solar year. 


The lunar months have been named after the lunar constellations 
occupied by the moon on the corresponding full moon day on an average, 
in the march of luni-solar years. There are only twelve-months with 
distinct names of their own named lunar months and twenty-seven lunar 
constellations and every year the full moon does not fall exactly at the 
same lunar constellation for a given month. The intercalary months pre- 
vent the wandering away of the lunar months and the corresponding ccn- 
stellations on the full moon day. If the time of the full moon and the 
corresponding lunar constellation be known, the position of the sun is 
determined. While there is evidence of the determination of the sun's 
position almost directly, the intermediary of the full moon's position has 
apparently been resorted to in India for getting at a tropical year. 
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In the Ghats bordering the plateau of Mysore, fairs are held at intervals 
of years in the dry season when the sun could be seen setting or rising 
through some particular valley. The place would otherwise be mostly un- 
populated and would be over-run by thick shrubs. The place having been 
got tidied up would serve as a mart, for a few days, and the worship of 
a local deity would be given great prominence. There may be similar 
events elsewhere in India. 


In many of the old Indian temples, dedicated to Siva in his various 
eponyms, the construction is such that the sun's rays fall on a particular 
day of the year at a selected spot in the temple. The day when such 
rays fall are mostly in the dry season between the winter solstice and 
vernal equinox (when little rain is expected) and has been associated with 
some local festival. The epoch, some months later, when the sun may be in 
a corresponding position would probably be in the rainy season with little 
attached significance. Such observations give the direction of sun's rays 
at a particular time of day and on a particular day of the year would serve 
visually (or as denoted by Indian calendar makers as Drikh z« ) to correct 
any creep in the calculation of the seasons. 


A lunar constellation (i.e. series of 27 constellations where the moon 
could be found on successive days) near Sirius with the bright star 
Betelgeuse (c Orionis) is Ardra. The full moon occurs near this con- 
stellation in December corresponding to Indian Dhanus (Tamil month of 
Marghali and luni-solar months of Margashira or Pushya). Within a day 
of the epoch of the ful! month—a day later if Margashira and a day earlier 
if Pushya—the moon would actually be in the lunar constellation of Ardra. 
On that day at dawn, a ceremonial of Ardra Darshanam (viewing of 
Ardra) is observed at the famous Nataraja temple at Chidambaram with 
the concurrent important festival of Tiruvadurai. Tiru is an honorific 
term added to many Tamil words. Sirius is known in India as Vyadha. 
The period of the festival is almost exactly six months away from the 
ancient Egyptian one because of the intermediary of the full moon's observa- 
tion instead of the sun itself. The importance attached to the festival 
must have had a bearing on the community's life i.e. food. These suggest 
that the Tiruvadurai might be a corruption of Vyadha itself and that Ardra 
Darshanam is analogous to that of the ancient Egyptians of the heliacal 
rising of Sirius but had been so assimilated into local tradition that it 
fitted to the possible observations in S. India. This interpretation (how- 
ever distant) explains the role in an agricultural community in getting at 
the seasons and the point of vernal equinox. Such an important observation 
and deduction would be followed by the populace by an elaborate festival 
and consequent ritual as in the ancient countries of Middle East. The 
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portrayed sculpture is a representation of the joy and emotional release, 
the mood of festive offerings. 


The knowledge of celestial viewing and the deductions, the feeling 
that there was a ‘cosmical’ ordering, was, perhaps, part of the well known 
"Chidambara Rahasya or secret" which could be comprehended by a 
select few only. 


Another important festival based on the luni-solar calendar and ob- 
served by the brahmins almost all over India is the full-moon that occurs 
in the lunar constellation of Sravana («, 9, \ Lyrae) in August. In 
most of S. India and the west coast, the almost daily rain would have 
been replaced by that of ‘monsoon breaks’ extending to a week or more. 
The sky would often be visible and the position of full moon could be noted. 
The full moon day in Sravana is a day of re-dedication (for a good har- 
vest !) and always occurs before the autumnal equinox of which it appears 
as a nearer indicator than the observation in the dry season. 


The intermediary use of lunar observations would show that prepon- 
derantly the calendar in use even in S. E. India in the early days was a 
lunar one corrected for the tropical year at intervals. In old works there 
is evidence of this deduction. It might be difficult to account for the fact 
that even after having had a knowledge of the sun's position, the modified 
lunar calendar continued apart from conservatism. (The early man would 
not have such inhibitions.) 


With the growth of various astronomical works (siddhantas) which 
allowed the calculation of the positions of the sun and moon gradually the 
observational aspect of the festivals would give way to ritual only. But 
the construction of places of worship would often follow the set examples 
or patterns of earlier days. The Jyoti-linga temples continued to be built. 
The other groups of temples which had no set pattern to follow as for 
example those in the post-puranic period or Bhagavata period do not have 
such special associations. Even in later days, the direct observations must 
have been made at long intervals as can be seen by different siddhantas. 


In a festival based on luni-solar calendar, either the phase of the moon 
(thithi) or the lunar constellation (nakshatra) or both at sun-rise or after- 
noon would be used. As in each case, the criterion for the observance of 
a festival might be as on the eve of, as during or as after either phase or 
nakshatra, with the same calendar calculation. Different days for the 
same festival may be in practice among different groups of people or tracts 
of the country leading to confusion at first sight. More confusion might 
be observed if a particular solar month gets superposed on either the 
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phase of nakshatra. The confusion is due to the criteria. The Sravani 
festival in relation with the full moon in the luni-solar month of Sravana 
has got changed into the moon being in $ràvana nakshtra during the solar 
month of Simha (Tamil Avani) into “Onam” of Kerala. 


The old Indian calendar computers were seriously interested in the 
position of the sun. It would be one of the chief reasons for the develop- 
ment of the various siddhàntas in this country. The position of the sun 
corresponding to the 27 lunar constellations is meticulously given in 
panchangs often named "nakshatras for rain" or Maha Nakshatra. The 
first appellation definitely shows the association with rains which were 
seasonal or depended on the tropical year. The rainfall amounts for these 
Nakshatra periods of 13 to 15 days were the usual tabulations in the 
Mysore Agricultural Department some years ago. The ordinary man has 
imbibed some of the terms in his daily usage. The layman talks of Hathi 
rain ; the older Bombay Civilian spoke of Elephant rains at about the end 
of the monsoon in Bombay State and connects it with large drops of rain 
that are seasonal at the time. What is really indicated is that the showers 
belong to the period when the sun is actually in Hasta (Sanskrit of Ele- 
phant) extending over the last ten days of September and a few days of 
October. In Mysore the people talk of blind Chitta rains corresponding to 
the fortnight after the Hasta i.e. when the sun is in Chitra constellation. 
The continuous rains for two or three days are due to depressions or cyclo- 
nic storms in the Bay of Bengal when about the latitude of many places 
in the older Mysore State. In the villages of Mysore, it is common 
to hear that first rains in Rohini and Ardra do not indicate a well 
distributed monsoon while Punarvasu and Pushya ones are. It is 
not necessary to attach here any significance to the forecasting expressions. 
But the main point is that while adopting a luni-solar calendar as in 
Mysore and Bombay, the prime recognition continued about the sun’s posi- 
tion. At the villages in Mysore and probably elsewhere, people gather 
even now on the New Year day of the Luni-Solar year round the local 
jotisha for Panchang Sravana (listening to the Calendar) to know the 
days of various rain-stars or when the sun enters different lunar constella- 
tions in terms of the luni-solar year. With the intercalary months wedged 
in and occasionally taken out, this knowledge is quite beyond an ordinary 
worker in the fields. Of course the jyotisha tries to forecast rains in that 
particular year in different star periods which is really an attempt, in 
early days, to increase his own importance and living by helping the culti- 
vator. 'The astronomer astrologer got mixed up as in many older periods. 
One group took up the responsibility for computations while the other im- 
plicitly followed the instructions and as the arrangements continued for 
a long time, it must have been mutually beneficial. 
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SUBANDHU AND ASAMATI 


By 
N. G. CHAPEKAR 


There is a legend concerning Subandhu related in the Brhaddevatd. 
According to the author there were four brothers named Subandhu, Vipra- 
bandhu, Bandhu and Srutabandhu. They were family priests of a 
king called Asamàti who dismissed them and appointed other priests 
for the performance of sacrifices. The new priests killed Subandhu. 
Thereupon the other brothers prayed for the restoration of his life. Four 
süktas namely 57th to 60th of the 10th mandala of the Rgveda refer to this 
episode. Such is the tradition. 


It may be observed that there is no other reference to the aforesaid 


Bandhu, Srutabandhu and Viprabandhu are said to be the authors of 
the four süktas referred to above. Subandhu was dead and it is sur- 
mised that the surviving brothers prayed for his resuscitation. The tra- 
dition assigns these four brothers to the Gopayana class. The same 
tradition ascribes the small 24th sükta of the 5th mandala to Bandhu, 
Subandhu, Srutabandhu and Viprabandhu. By this sükta, prayers are 
offered to Agni. It may be asked why this sükta was not incorporated 
in the 10th mandala along with the four süktas beginning with the 57th. 
The 5th book is supposed to be the compilation of Atri and his descendants 
whereas Gopayana, said to be the ancestor of Bandhu and his brothers, 
belongs to the family of the Vasisthas. 


In order to ascertain whether the above legend derives any funda- 
mental support from the Rgvedic text, it is necessary to know the con- 
tents of the four süktas mentioned above. 


Sükta 57 :— 


1. Oh Indra, we won't go back from (our) path; we would not go 
back from the Soma sacrifice ; let no obstacles stand in our way. 


2. Let us reach him (Agni) who is invoked ; who adorns the sacri- 
fice. (Compare 10-91-8: Vidathasya prasüdhanwm Agnim). It is a sacri- 
fice (Tantuh) enlarged among gods. 
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3. Indeed, we ask for mind by (means of) the sacrificial Soma and 
by prayers addressed to Pitrs (ancestors). 


4. Let your mind come again for sacrificial rites, Valour, active life 
and to see the Sun for ever (to live long). 


5. Let the god-like people (दैव्यो जनः ) (namely) our ancestors give 
back mind, we shall have sacrificial life ( जीव क्रतं ). 


6. Oh Soma, we confide (our) mind in your ordinance ( ब्रते) and 
in your parts ( तनुषु ) endowed with progeny. 
Sükta 58 :— 


1. Since your mind has gone far away to Vaivasvata Yama I call it 
back for residence and to live long. 


2. That mind of yours which has gone far away to the heaven and 
to the earth, I call it back etc. (The 2nd stanza is repeated.) 


3. Since yours has gone far away to the all pervading ground चर्तुभष्टिँ 


भूमिं 

वु... न to the four quarters. 

Ds vane ents to the watery ocean. 

0: eni enu to the dashing rays. 

de: ot vec to the water and to the herbs. 

B raa to the sun, to the dawn. 

न्न; to the mighty mountains. 

10555 2 0 to this universe. 

lb. cases to the most distant land. 

12. न? to whatever has been and whatsoever will be. ( भूतं च 
भव्यं ) 

Sükta 59 :— 


1. Let life be extended long and youthful, just as a skilful carpenter 
does in the case of the occupant of the chariot ; one who moves ( च्यवानः ) 
reaches goal ( अर्थ उत्‌ तवीति). Let the evil spirit get away. 


2. We make stock of food ( निधियत्‌ अन्नं ) (we make) many ( ge) 
oblations ( श्रवांसि ) for Sáman ( सामन ) and for enrichment ( राये ). Let 
allour prayers ( जरिता ) bring exhilaration ( anq ) (to them). Let the 
evil spirit go away. 
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3. Let us overpower our enemies by our Valour as the sun vanquishes 
the earth or as the thunderbolt strikes the clouds. Let all our prayers 
take cognizance of this (चिकेत). Let the evil spirit go far away. 


4. Oh Sorna, do not deliver us to the god of death ( मृत्यवे ) (so that) 
we may see Sun ever treading on and on ( उच्चरन्तं). Let oldness be good 
io us. Let the Goddess of evil go far away (from here). 


9. Oh Goddess of life, direct your attention to us. Give us long life 


so that we may live, make us to see the Sun, embellish our body with 
Ghee. 


6. Oh god of life, give us ( धेहि ) sight, again give us vitality ( प्राणं ) 
give us (means of) enjoyment. Let us see the Sun travelling (in the 
sky). Oh, Anumati make us happy. j 


7. Let the earth, the sky, the antariksa (intermediate region) give 
us again energy (असुं). Let Soma give us body again. Let Pisa give 
us what is pathyàasvasti (speech). 


8. Let the great heaven and the earth the origins of sacrifice do good 
to Subandhu. Let the heaven and great earth drive away disease ( up ) 
Let no disease harm you. (Rapah probably means more than a disease.) 


9. Water ( भेपजा ) falls from the sky in doublets and triplets on earth 
(as also singly). Let disease be driven out. Let heaven and earth drive 
out the disease. Let no disease harm you. 


10. Oh Indra, goad the bullock yoked to the chariot—bullock that 
brought the chariot made of usinara wood. Let the heaven and the great 
earth drive out the disease. Let no disease harm you. 


Sükta 60:— 


1. We have come kneeling to this person who has a bright appear- 
ance and who is praised by the great. 


2. (That person) is Asamati who is a donor ( faq ) of brilliant 
wealth loaded in a moving chariot ( निययिनं रथम्‌ ) and who is the virtuous 
king of Bhajeratha. 


N.B. Following Rajavade, I have translated ( नितोशन ) as a gift or a 
donor, निययिनं means starting from the place of the donor to that of the 
donee. The Chariot containing wealth was not stationary. I understand 
x44 as a name of a country differing from Sàyana. 


3. Who in a fight overpowered enemies ( जनान्‌ ) Whether with 
spears or without spears ( पवीरनान्‌ उत अपनीरवान्‌ )just as (so many) 
buffaloes ( महिषान्‌ ). 
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4. Under whose ordinance the wealthy and valorous (मायी ) 
Iksvàku prospers and whose subjects ( quz: live as in the heaven. 


5. Oh Indra, when Asamati (Sayana says plural here is honorific) 
rides his chariot, marshall his army like the sun in the sky so that all 
may see. 


6. Yoke red horses (सप्ती) for the sake of Agastya's near relatives 
and conquer, oh king, all the non-sacrificing Panis. 


^ 7. Here comes oh Subandhu, your mother, your father, your very 
existence ( stara: ). It is the very object you have to go to ( प्रसर्पणम. 
come out and go. 


N.B. Whether this refers to Agni as Sayana surmises or to the king 
Asamati is doubtful. Sàyana interprets the verse in the light of the 
anecdote current in later literature concerning Subandhu and his brothers. 
As I have confined myself to Rgvedic text only I am bound to differ from 
the learned commentator. 


8. As yoke is tied by a strap io support (the chariot) similarly your 
mind is held not for death or for ill luck but for long life. 


9. In. the manner of this vast earth sustaining trees, your mind is 
held not for death or ill luck but for enjoyment of life. 


10. I have brought the mind of Subandhu from Vaivasvata Yama, 
not for death or for ill luck but for life. 


11. Wind blows below, the Sun shines (on earth) below. The sacred 
cow ejects milk below. In like manner let your disease come down. 


12. This hand of mine is lucky, this one is luckier. This one of mine 
is all medicine itself (or cure). Its touch is auspicious. 


There is nothing in the Rgveda, it may be observed, to confirm the 
statements that Subandhu and his brothers were the family priests of king 
Asamati or that they were displaced by other priests who were skilled in 
black magic. Similarly, the Rgveda knows Subandhu only and none else. 
It will be appropriate to examine the rks that expressly mention Subandhu. 


There is no doubt that Subandhu was a person of that name as 10-60-7 
has been addressed to him. The word 'Subandhu' is in the vocative case. 
The speaker calls on him to come out and to meet one who is as a father, 
mother or a life spirit to him. Next, a person sings “I have brought the 
‘mind’ or Subandhu from Vaivasvata Yama (10-60-10)." It is worth while 
to note the singular form of the verb. 
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It seems very likely that 10-58-1 refers to the mind of Subandhu. 
Here the author says "since your mind has gone far away to Vaivasvata 
Yama, I call it back". The following verses of this hymn point to the expan- 
sion of this idea. The mind went not only to Vaivasvata Yama but also 
to the sky, to the earth, to the waters, to the Sun, to the universe etc. 
Probably the poet imagines that the mind had been absorbed by the 
elements. The mind is claimed back from all these. Can mind mean soul 
here? 'The word mind has been persistently used. Elsewhere words 'asu' 
and ‘prana’ are used (10-59-6, 7). It is arguable, therefore, as far as the 
author of these hymns is concerned, that he had no idea of soul. His 
conception of life was derived from mind, a breath and body which he 
could vividly discern. As Subandhu, it was imagined, was consigned 
the earth and the sky, the poet naturally desires that these should prove 
auspicious to him (10-59-8). 


Here, the point arises whether Subandhu was dead. In my opinion 
Subandhu had not died. My opinion is based upon the fact that the poet 
makes the positive statement that Subandhu regained consciousness. The 
credit of this, the poet takes to himself (10-60-10). Here of course we must 
refuse to accept the superstitious view that life was restored through the 
favours of gods, after it was extinguished. The most rational view seems 
io be that Subandhu was on the point of death; perhaps delirious and 
raving. It is better to read all these verses in the light of this supposition. 
I think this inference can derive considerable support from 10-60-8, 9. 
The analogies set out therein are not suggestive of total extinction. It 
may reasonably be surmised that Subandhu was talking wildly in his 
delirium about sacrifices and other worldly matters. This would explain 
away references to the Soma sacrifices etc. The allusions to the exorcism 
evil spirits would rather be inappropriate had it been a case of undoubted 
demise of Subandhu. 


The main theme of these süktas is admittedly the recovery of 
Subandhu. The homogeneity of this theme is marred by the introduction 
of the story of the king Asamati. The latter was a great donor. He has 
been singularly eulogized or his beneficences. He was the king of Bhaje- 
ratha. He was brave, he routed all his enemies. One Iksvàku did his 
behest. He was a virtuous king, his subjects were happy. A request has 
been made to Indra to be the charioteer of Asamati. 


The names of Asamati and Iksvaku are not to be found elsewhere in 
the Rgveda. I understand Iksvaku unlike Sayana to be a different man 
from Asamati. Rgveda does not warrant his identity with Asamati. Iksvaku 
might have been a feudatory chief or Asamati’s subdued rival. 
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Obviously, this story is a misfit here for like reasons. The reference 
to Agastya is also out of place here. Indra has been exhorted to punish 
the Panis and favour the relatives of Agastya. All this has nothing to 
do with the recovery of Subandhu. Ithink verses 1 to 6 should be expunged 
from the 60th sükta and form an independent one. 


The subject matter of süktas under consideration is the anxiety felt 
for the life of Subandhu. It is perfectly in order that those interested 
in Subandhu should pray for his speedy recovery as well as long and 
vigorous life. With this background I consider the whole sükta (59) with 
the exception of stanza viii rather dissonant. It destroys the harmony 
of the subject. The authors of this sükta pray for their own life. Here the 
pluralform may be particularly noted. The authorship of a rk in more 
than one person is inconceivable. It must therefore be supposed that 
author is speaking on behalf of himself and others. This plural form 
distinguishes these rks from others. The Devata too is unique. Asuniti is 
not the Devatà of any other rks or hymns. 


The other distinguishing feature is the marked difference in the 
contents of the two sets of prayers. The perusal of the rks under con- 
sideration leaves a definite impression on our mind that they do not ask 
for the revival of life. The sages pray against the possible loss of life. 
It appears in Rgvedic times people suffered from many a disease not rarely 
incurable. The rsis here ask for long and healthy life plus worldly enjoy- 
ments. What is still more significant is that in one place they express 
their desire to be able to overcome their enemies. That is quite out of 
tune with the lamentations expressed over the supposed death of Subandhu. 
I therefore suggest that these rks should be taken out and arranged 
separately. 


It is needful to add that both the words Subandhu and Asamati have 
been used in their primitive significance. For instance, Subandhu means 
one who has virtuous brothers in 6-58-4. Here Pisa is said-to be Subandhu ; 
similarly 6-29-6 may be referred to for the natural meaning of Asamati. 
The word is asamátyojah that is one whose prowess is unparalleled. 


NOTE ON 
MELPADI INSCRIPTION OF KRISHNADEVARAYA 
By 
K. H. V. SARMA 


It is indeed very interesting to see the article on the Melpadi inscrip- 
tion of Krishnadevaraya by Mr. K. D. Swaminathan in the June 1955 issue 
of this Journal. The inscription is no doubt very important as it mentions 
the name of the great Telugu poet Allasani Peddana who flourished at the 
court of Krishnadevaraya. It seems that this is the only Tamil record so 
far found mentioning this great poet and this roused the curiosity of my 
friend to contribute the article. The author has unfortunately committed 
many serious mistakes and made a number of inconsistent statements 
which have compelled me to add this note. 


Firstly he states that Peddana was born in the village Nandàpuri as he 
understood the expression ‘Nanddpuri-Allasani-Chokkarajavin’ etc. and 
thus claims to support the late Viresalingam Pantulu. But Sri Viresalingam 
Pantulu wrote that the village Dorála in Düpadu-paragana of the Bellary- 
pranta was the birth place of the poet.! Mr. Swaminathan has not under- 
stood correctly Sri Viresalingam Pantulu's statement and has relied upon 
Dr. Mahalingam's English version which too, unfortunately, has not borne 
out the exact import of Sri Pantulu's statement. It is by no means correct 
to understand that Doràla in the Düpàdu-paragana of the Bellary-pránta 
as Doranala in the Dupad taluk of the Bellary District. There is neither 
a Dupad Taluka in the present Bellary District nor a village by name 
Doràla in any of the taluks of this district. Neither Dr. Mahalingam nor 
Mr. Swaminathan has noted this fact. There are however two villages by 
name Doranàla and Dupadu respectively in the Markapur Taluk of the 
Kurnool District. These villages are so far distant from the border of the 
present Bellary District that it is difficult to identify Doranàla of thc 
Markapur Taluk with Doràla and suppose that the then Bellary-pranta in 
which this village lay extended as far as the present Markapur Taluk. 


Again, according to Sri Viresalingam Pantulu Doràla was the Janma- 
sthana of Peddana? Mr. Swaminathan has misunderstood Janma-sthana 
as the "original home" of the poet. This is obviously wrong. Among the 


1. The Telugu Pocts (Ananda Steam Press edition), Part II, p. 189. 
2. Ibid. 
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Niyogi Brahmanas there are several branches such the Nandavarikis, the 
Aruvela-niyogis etc., and the qualifying epithet by which each branch is 
characterised may be either a place name or an expression indicating a 
number probably of the families that colonised or settled in any particular 
place. The Nandavarikis probably hailed from or were in some way 
connected with Nandavaram. All the six asvasas of the poet's work 
Manucharitra end with a statement Nandavarapura-vamsottamsa ie. the 
ornament to the family of Nandavarapura. It is obvious from this that 
Peddana’s family was connected with the village Nandavaram and the 
epigraph in question confirms this statement. We may also identify the 
village Nandavaram with the one of that name in Adoni Taluk of the 
Bellary District. 


Secondly Mr. Swaminathan states that from the four known epigraphs 
available for Peddana, the poet may be assigned to A. C. 1518-20. This 
statement is rather ambiguous. Probably he means that the known epigraphs 
mentioning Peddana range between these dates. But he has added a foot- 
note that Sri Viresalingam Pantulu definitely fixed the date of A. C. 1535 
for the poet and that it was not known on what basis he had fixed the 
above date. It is a pity that our friend has not gone through Sri Pantulu's 
statement on the point to its conclusion. Sri Pantulu's date for Peddana 
viz. A. C. 1535 was only approximate and not definite. The chatu verse of 
Peddana on the death of his patron Krishnadevaraya quoted below and 
also cited by Sri Pantulu proves that Peddana lived even after the king's 
death ie. in A. C. 1530. 


“edura-inacho-dana mada-karindramu 
diggi kel-üta yosagi yekkimchu-koniye 
Manucharitramb-amdu-konu-vela buram-e- 
ga-ballaki tana-kela-batti-yette 
birud-aina kavi-gamda-pemderamunak-ive 
tagun-amchu tàne padamuna-dodige- 
Gokata-gram-àdy-anek-agraharamul-adigina 
simalayamdun-ichchen- 
Andhra-kavita-pitamaha-Yallasani-Peddana- 
kavindra yani nannu-biluchun-atti 
Krishnarayalato divek-ega-leka bratiki- 
yumditi jivach-chavamban-aguchu" 


From the epigraphs which record grants in Karivachi-sima? (South 
Arcot District), Ghandikota-simat (Cuddapah District) and Tanaippündi* 
3. ARSIE, No. 623 of 1915. 

4. Ibid. Nos. 715 and "716 of 1926. 


5. Lines 10 and 11 of the present record. 
ASJ 15 
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(Chittur District) in the different parts of the kingdom to Peddana, the 
authenticity of the above chāțu verse is proved beyond doubt. 


The Tippalüru inscription? dated Saka 1430 a mistake for 1449 Sarvajit, 
Sravana ba. 30, Monday, (26 Monday, August 1527 A. C.) mentioning the 
“ashtadiggaja-kavisvaras” of the Court of Krishndevaraya corroborates to 
some extent the above fact. The author has cited the inscription but not 
cared to look into the details of its date. It is unanimously agreed by all 
the scholars’? that Peddana lived even after the death of Krishnadevaraya. 
It is unfortunate that the author has not studied the question carefully. 


In order to confirm the Vaishnava creed of the poet Mr. Swaminathan 
cites a certain Sathagopayati mentioned by Peddana in his works Manu- 
charitra and Harikathásáramu and identifies the Vaishnava pontiff with 
the one figuring in inscriptions ranging between A.C. 1554 and A.C. 1558, 
i.e. 34 and 38 years later than the period to which the author “assigns” 
Peddana. He has obviously overlooked the two epigraphs of Saka 1438 
Dhàtri, (A.C. 1517)? from little Kànchipuram, Kanchipuram Taluk, 
Chingleput District, which also mention a Sathagopa-Jiyyar who was con- 
temporaneous with Peddana.® Moreover it is needless to bring Satha- 
gopayati here to prove Peddana’s leanings towards the Vaishnava creed. 
The Anniyür inscription’ cited by the author himself records the con- 
struction of a Vishnu temple by the poet, which is enough to prove the 
above fact. The mention of Sathagopayati by the poet in his works only 
indicates the regard the poet had towards the pontiff who was his guru. 


Finally in enumerating the names of the eight poet laureates, ashta- 
diggajas, according to tradition, Mr. Swaminathan has reckoned "Ayyala 


6. A.R.S.LE., No. 282 of 1937-38. 


7. See (1) Further Sources of Vijayanagara History by Prof. K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri and Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, p. 232 ff. (ii) Kavijivitamulu (Biographies 
of the Telugu Poets) by Shri Gurajada Sriramamurthy, p. 175. (iii) The 
Telugu Poets, Part II (Ananda Steam Press edition) by Shri Virasalingam 
Pantulu. (iv) Introduction to Manucharitra by Shri Velurn Prabhakara Sastri, 
p. xiii. 

8. A.R.S.LE., Nos. 474 and 533 of 1919. 


9. See also in this connection the succession Tables Nos. 87 and 88, pages 57 
and 58 of Vol. VI, Part II, Epigraphical Glossary on Tirupati Devasthanam 
Inscriptions ; wherein it is clear that the Pontiff identified by Shri Swaminathan 
belongs to the fifth generation from Adican-sathakopajiyyar, the preceptor of 
Peddana. 


10. A.R.S.LE., No. 623 of 1915. 
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Raju” and “Ramabhadrayya”, as separate individuals, while in fact Ayyala- 
raju is only a surname of the poet Ramabhadrayya.'! 


The text!” lines in the plate accompanying the article have not been 
properly numbered. In the second line after the name of the month is 
found a letter ‘t? which is a symbol for tivadi, ie, day. Mr. Swaminathan 
has omitted the reading of this symbol. His system of transliteration also 
seems to be inconsistent. In several places in the text he has suggested 
emendations in the readings in round brackets. Even in this he is not 
consistent. He has corrected ‘inta’ (line 4) into inda but not màtam (line 
2). Such instances can be multiplied but this will suffice for our purpose. 
It seems the author has failed to understand that in the Tamil alphabet 
there is no provision for sonants and that the surds like ka, cha, ta, etc., 
are pronounced as sonants, unless they are duplicated. The sonants are 
recognised in the speech form and not in the written form. This is one of 
the fundamental features of the Tamillanguage. The author has corrected 
vensay in line 14 into (ncày). Here both the transliteration and the emen- 
dation are wrong. It should be only ($a). Sdmaram or Chamaram is the 
correct word and not cdymaram as the author would suggest. Regarding 
the objects of gift, the expression vensdmaram-porkambum evidently 
means a flywhisk with a golden handle and not a golden handle for a fly 
whisk. 


Mr. Swaminathan has not apparently understood the passages in 
Telugu pertaining to the subject nor has he transliterated accurately the 
Tamil text of the record he took up, with the result that all the inconsis- 
tencies and discrepancies have crept into the article, which, but for them, 
would have proved a real contribution to our knowledge. 


11. The Telugu Poets, Part II, p. 213. Besides, the poet himself gives his surname 
as Ayyalaraju in the colophones at the end of each chapter in his work 
Rámübhyudayamu while referring to the Ashta-diggajas the eight poets of 
the court of Krishnadevaraya. Dr. T. V. Mahalingam too has made the same 
mistake in his book Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagara, p. 316. 


12. I am thankful to my colleague Shri K. G. Krishnan for helping me to check 
the text. 


VOWS AND FESTIVALS IN EARLY MEDIEVAL 
INSCRIPTIONS OF NORTHERN INDIA 


By 
V. S. PATHAK 


The observance of vratas (vows) and the celebration of utsavas 
(festivals) are primarily communal functions. They express major trends 
and strands in popular religious culture. "Their evolution may indicate 
rise and fall of various socio-religious tendencies whereas their analysis 
may unfold different elements of socio-religious complex. 


The vital urge to the development of Brahmanical religious culture 
of early medieval period was chiefly derived from Vedic traditions and 
Agamic cults. Their contacts, conflicts and rapprochement may be traced 
back to very early times. From the Gupta period, the dgamas vigorously 
asserted themselves. After the destruction of the Gupta empire, the Vedic 
tradition both of recitation (svddhydya) and of rituals considerably 
declined in Northern India. The Smirtas continued the modified Vedic 
tradition. The Paurànikas tried to effect a synthesis of these two major 
strands. 


In this general context of religious conditions, an analysis and evolu- 
tion of vows and festivals may indicate the particular popular trends. 


These vows and festivals are mentioned and described, in scriptures, 
inscriptions and classical literature. Scriptures generally present an ideal 
picture and literature gives at best the modified portrayal. Inscriptions, 
on the other hand, give us a real picture though as a silhouette yet in the 
Teliable frame of time and space. 


A survey of vratas and utsavas as known from inscriptions may be 
of some sociological interest. 


VRATAS (VOWS OR AUSPICIOUS OCCASIONS) 


The Vedic vratas associated with the rituals and recitations of the 
Vedas are not mentioned in inscriptions. They seem to have receded 


1. The phrase a@rya-vrata occurs in Rg. X, 65, 11. It, however, means ‘a sum-total 
of social and religious duties of Aryans or ethical pattern of aryan culture,’ 
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into background. The smárta vratas in the beginning consisted mainly 
in the observance of certain religious practices on occasions of astrono- 
mical significance—the planetary transits, eclipses, equinoxes, full- and 
new-moon days, etc. Later on, however, the vratas of devotional signi- 
ficance and agamic origin were also introduced in the smarta fold? 


In the Gupta epigraphs, some of these smarta and adgamic vratas 


have been mentioned. 


A. 


THE PALA-PRATIHARA PERIOD:—The Pala and the Pratihara 
epigraphs do not show any great predilection for smärta occasions. 
Besides a general reference to the rahasya-vrata (mysterious rites) 
and Pisacha-chaturdasi* (which are definitely outside the category of 
the smarta-vratas), we find mention of the transits of sun in Kumbha' 
and lunar eclipses.? 


(a) PISACHI-CHATURDASI :—The Pehou Inscription of the time 
of Mahendrapála contains a reference to it which as the context 
indicates was celebrated on the fourteenth day of the dark fort- 
night either in Chaitra or Phalguna®. It is not mentioned in 
the Smritis and the Purdnas. But the Vishnu-dharmottara con- 
tains a general injunction that yakshas and devils may be pro- 
pitiated on the fourteenth day of any month.’ The name indi- 
cates that the day was consecrated to “female-goblin”. 


(b) RAHASYA-VRATA :—The Gwalior Ins. of Mihirabhoja records 
that the Pratihàra king Ramabhadra worshipped Surya through 
mysterious vows and consequently obtained a son who was named 


o mop 


See, Bulletin of Deccan College Research Institute, II, 478, Veda-vratas are 
mentioned in the sutras (Gautama, VIII, 15). According to Asvalayana-smriti 
these vratas are (i) Mahanamni, (ii) Mahavrata, (iii) Upanishad and (iv) 
Godana. For Indra-maha see infra, p. 13. 


Some of the later smritis which clearly betray agamic influences in other 
spheres also, have included some àgamic vratas. For example, Vriddha-hdrita 
VI describes in detail the ratha-ydtre ceremony of the Vaishnavas. While 
describing the Ekadasi-vrata it concludes :— 


एकाददयुपवासइच शंखचक्रादिधारणम्‌ । तुलस्या: पूजनं विष्णोस्त्रितयं वैष्णवं स्मृतम्‌॥ 
See Kane, History of Dharmasüstra, vol. V, I, p. 42—Ed. 
1A, vol. XV, pp. 105-13, 1.12. 
EI, vol. XIX, p. 1.10. 
EI, vol, I, pp. 186, 


TAMA राक्षसानाञ्च AAT पूजनम्‌ । कृत्वा क्षेममवाप्नोति क्रियासाफल्यमेव च ॥ 
Vishnu-dharmottara, as quoted by Hemadri, Vrata, p. 154. 
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as Mihira-(bhoja).§ The fire-altar motif on coins, the name Mihira 
and the sun worship will naturally associate this rahasya-vrata 
with the fire-sun worshipping Persian Magi whose influence dur- 
ing this period is well attested by inscriptions, seals and coins? 


Thus the Gupta tradition of the smàrta vratas was not continued in 
the Pàla-Pratihàra period. The Rashtrakita epigraphs, however, clearly 
evince the popularity of these smàrta vratas.!? 


B. FROM A.D. 950 to A.D. 1200:—This period, however, is marked by 
the great popularity of smarta and ágamic-smàrta vratas. 


Chedi-Kalachuri epigraphs do not show the smarta influence to any 
marked degree. They contain a reference to Uttaráyana-samkrámnti. Be- 
Sides it, the only important occasion mentioned in them is the ratha 
yatra'' which is definitely of the agamic association'. The Chedi area at 
this time was under the sway of the Pà$upata and the Saiva-siddhanta 
schools and therefore the smarta influence was naturally meagre. Solar? 
and lunar" eclipses and the maha-vaisakhi!® are mentioned side by side 
with Siva-ratri' and Pavitraka-parva'? in the Paramàra documents. Solar 
eclipse!? and Devotthapini-ekadasi" and Siva-ratri?? are important occasions 
of the issue of the Chahamana records. Likewise the Solanki and the 


8. gd रद्स्यत्रतसुप्रसन्नात्सयोदवापन्मिहिराभिधानम्‌ । EI vol XVII, p. 101, v. 15, 

9. There are clear traces of fire-allar motif below the legend Adi-varaha on 
obverse of coins struck by Mihira-bhoja. See Indian Museum Catalogue of 
Coins, p. 241. Note that the epithet Adi-varaha adopted by the king has also 
got the Magian association. Varaha was one of the eight Brahmanas reported 
to have been brought by Samba from Maga-dvipa, Varaha-Mihira, the 
celebrated astrologer was also a maga Brahmana. ' 

10. Altekar, The Rüshtraku(as and Their Times, p. 286. 

11, See Kane—History of Dharmasdstra, vol. V, I, p. 388. 

12. These yütrüs are described in Vaikhdnaségama, LIV, Virddha-hdrita, VI. Ratha- 
yatra mentioned in the Chedi epigraph—the Tewar Ins. of Gayakarna, K. S. 
902 = A.D. 1151, however, is the Pasupata-Siva-yatra. 

13. Journal of American Oriental Society, vol, VIT, pp. 32-34. 

14. EI, vol, IX, pp. 103-07. 

15. IA, vol. XVI, p. 254, 

16. The Abu Stone Ins. of Dhürüvarsha Paramüára, V. S. 1279. 

17. EI, vol. XIX, p. 72. 

18. EI, vol. IX, p. 62. 

19, EI, vol. XIII, p. 211. 

20. Bhàvanugar Inscriptions, p. 172-73. 
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Guhila inscriptions refer to smirta as well as àgamic-smàrta vratas,*! 
The smarta tendency is definitely predominant in the Chandella epi- 
Braphs.? The agamic vratas are almost absent in them. The smarta trend 
reaches its culmination in the Gahadavàla documents. They mention solar 
and lunar eclipses?, akshaya-tritiya?!, uttaráyana-samkrànti?, Kartiki- 
purnima**, Vaisakhi*, Maghi** and Manvadi. The agamic ratha-saptami? 
and Krishna-janmashtami also figure in them. 


Thus, after a set-back in the Pala-Pratihara period the smarta-vratas 
became popular again from tenth century A.D. in Northern India. Side 
by side, the àgamic-smàrta vratas were also prevalent. The Kalachuri- 
chedi area shows a marked predilection for the 4gamic vratas whercas the 
Gahadavàla records evidence a preference for the smarta vratas. 


C. VRATAS IN INSCRIPTIONS :—Following vratas were prevalent 
during this period :— 
(i) PORNIMA :—Maghi", Kartik’, Vaisakhi and Mahavaisakhi™. 
21. Archaeology of Gujarat, p. 240. 


32. The Chandella Inscriptions mention (i) lunar eclipse (EI, vol. XVI, p. 203), (ii) 
solar eclipse (EI, vol. IV, p. 158), (iii) Samkranti (EI, XVI, p. 13), (iv) Màghi 
Pürnima, (IA, XVI, p. 205), (v) Pushyarka-yoga (EI, XX, p. 136). 


23. EI, IV, Grant A, pp. 97 ff. 

24. EI, vol. IV, p. 103; VII, p, 96. 

25. EI, vol. VIII, p. 159; XVIII, pp. 135-43. 
26. EI. vol. IV, p. 116; XVIII, pp. 135-43. 
27, EI, vol, IV, G, I and J, Grants. 

28. IA, vol. XV, p. 6 ff. 

29. EI, vol. IV, p. 97 ff. 

30. EI, vol, IV, Grant I, p. 97 ff. 


31. Chandella (IA, XVI, p. 208); Gahadavala (IA, XV, p. 6 ff) and Paramàra (FI, 
XXIII, p. 167). It may be noted that ihe Gahadavàla grant was issued from 
Varanasi. Hemadri, Vrata, p. 169 quoting from Bhavishyottara states :— 

कात्तिक्यां पुष्करं श्रेष्ठं माध्यां वाराणसी स्मृता i 

32. Gahadavala (EI, vol. IV, p. 116); Solanki (BI, 194). 

33. Gahadavala (G. I. and J. EI, vol. XVIII, pp. 135-143). 

34. The Bhopal CP. of Udayavarmman Paramüra V. S. 1226 = A.D. 1200 (El, 
XVI, pp. 254 ff) mentions Mahavaigakhi parva as follows :— 

पौण्णेमास्थान्तिथौ विशाखानक्षत्रे परिघयोगे रविदिने महावैश्राख्यां eat. 
I failed to trace this vrata in literature. The three full-moon days are regard- 
ed as specially sacred :— 


वैशाखी कार्तिकी माघी तिथयोऽतीव पूजिताः i 
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(ii) SAMKRANTI :—Mesha*, Kurhbhas, Makara’, Kanyà, Dhanu- 
sha, Uttarayana®®, Vishnupadi'?, and Dakshinayanat!. 
(ii) ECLIPSES :—Solar and Lunar. 
(iv) Akshaya-tritiya'". 
(v) Ratha-saptami". 
(vi) Ekadasi!, 


IA, vol. XVIII, p. 109. 


. IA, vol, XV, p. 105. 
. EI, vol. XVI, p. 13. 


EI, vol. XXIII, p, 71. 


. EI, vol. II, pp. 1-7 ; VIII, p. 159. 
. El, vol. II. 
. IA, vol. XVIII, p, 35. 


. It is mentioned in the inscriptions of the Chahamanas, the Gahadavalas, the 


Solamkis and others :— 
(a) Gahadavala :— 
(a) Chandravati CP. of Chandradeva V. S. 1156 (EI, vol XIV, pp. 
197 ff.) 

(b) Kamauli CP. of Govindachandra V. S. 1172 (EI, vol. IV, p. 103). 

(c) Lar CP. of Govindachandra V. S. 1202 (EI, vol, VII, p. 96 ff.). 

(d) Kamauli CP. of Jayachandra V. S. 1223. 

(b) Chahamdna:—The Sundha hill Ins. of Chachigadeva VS. 1319 = 1248 
A.D. (EI, vol. IX, p. 74). 
(c) Solamkis :— 
(a) Udaypur (Gwaliar) Ins. of Cháhada V. S. 1222 (IA, XVIII, p. 343). 
(b) Udaypur (Gwaliar) Ins. of Ajayapdla V. S. 1229 (IA, XVIII, 344). 
(d) The Shergadh-Kola (Somanátha Temple) Ins. V. S. 1074 = 1028 A.D. 
(EI, vol, XIII, p. 40). 

The earliest reference to this vrata occurs in 1028 A.D. It has been 
described in Matsya, LXV wherc it has been stated that it was consecrated 
to Vishnu and Sarasvati. These inscriptions however indicate that it 
was not particularly associated io any god. Hazra (p. 39) regards the 
Matsya chapter as very late. 

In Gahadavala records (EI, IV, p. 97, grant No. Q) it is mentioned as Mahda- 
Saptami. It is dedicated to Surya and we find that the inscription records 
the visit of Jayachandra to the temple of Gangaditya at Prayaga on this 
occasion. It may further be mentioned that the Ràshtraküja king Dantidurga 
had performed the Mahüdana ceremony at Ujjain on this day. The vrata is 
mentioned in the Skanda-purdna (Küashi-Khanda) and Bhavishya as quoted 
in Nirnaya-sindhu (p. 162) and in the Vrataraja (p. 116). 


EI, XVIII, p. 211. It has been mentioned as devotthapini ekadasi. 
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2. UTSAVAS (CELEBRATION OF FESTIVALS) 


Following festivals are mentioned in inscriptions : — 
A. Chaitra-parva, 

Pavitraka-parva, 

Damanaka-parva, 

D. Ratha-yatra, 

E. Janmashtami 

F. Siva-ratri, 

G. Dipotsava and 


H. Festivals on the occasions of conquest and occupation of 
Konkana country. 


Most of the festivals are of the agamic origin but later on accepted in the 
smarta fold also. 


A. CHAITRA-PARVA 


Several land-grants to temples specify the purposes for which the 
donations were made and, therefore, they incidentally mention the several 
festivals celebrated in temples. Thus, for example, the Kalavan Copper 
Plate of Yasovarmman records a grant for meeting the expenditure of 
worship, abhisheka, naivedya and the celebration of the Chaitra-pavitra 
festivals. The phrase ‘chaitra-pavitra’ occurs in several South Indian 
inscriptions. Fleet and Hultzsch have translated it as “purificatory rites 
of (the month of) chaitra.! But now the meaning has been rendered very 
clear by a reference to a pavitraka festival in the Ujjain Grant of Vdkpati- 
raja. The phrase really means the festivals of Chaitra and Pavitra. 


The Chaitra festival is differently performed in different schools of 
Saivism, Vaishnavism and smarta. In Saivagama it is performed as a 
damanaka festival. Later treatises like Hemadri'* differentiate damanaka 
festival from the chaitra festival but a close study of this festival as given 
in Saivagamas will disclose its identity with the Vasantotsava. 


45. पूजाभिपेक-नेवेद्य-चेत्र-पवित्रक-सासच्छेदनेपु त्ररि(क्र)पाँणामुपयोगाय EI, vol. XIX, p. 72. 
46. El, vol. V, p, 22 ; p. 259 ; VII, 128. 
47. See, IA, vol. XXXVIII, p. 52. 


48. चेत्र-सुदि (शुद्ध) चतुद्दैशयाँ दमनक-पळ्वीणे स्नात्वा EI, vol XXIII, p. 135, 1, 10. 
ASJ 16 
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(i) DAMANAKA :—This festival primarily belongs to Saiva school 
although Smarta and Vaishnava digests on festivals included it in their 
own lists of vratas. The Sheragadha Ins. of Udayavarmman V.S. 11(..) 
mentions its celebration on the fourteenth of the bright fortnight in the 
month of Chaitra in a $aiva temple known as Somanatha.!? The Svacchanda 
Tantra and I$üna-Siva-guru-paddhati narrate the story and the ritual 
associated with the damanaka festival. 


At Siva's behest, Bhairava burnt the god of love and was consequently 
rewarded with the title of damanaka (from the root dam —control) by Siva. 
But Bhairava thereby incurred the displeasure of Pàrvati whose plans 
were foiled because of the burning of Kamadeva. She, therefore, cursed 
him to be born as a tree on earth. Siva, however, again favoured him 
with a blessing that a person who will worship Siva, Uma and Kamadeva 
with the leaves of damanaka tree will have all his desires fulfilled. 


Damanaka is sculptured as terrific figure placed by the side of Sasta."! 
The invocation and mantra of damanaka are given in the Isdna-siva-guru- 
paddhati. 


The Vaishnava form of this festival is given in the Hari-bhakti-vilisa 
and other Vaishnava digests. The smarta way of celebrating this festival 
is given in the Hemüdri which quotes Devi-purüna.? It consists in the 
worship of Siva, Uma, Agni, Ganapati, Kàmadeva, Brahma and other gods 
with damanaka leaves from the first to the fourteenth of the bright fort- 
night of Chaitra. 


(ii) OTHER FEATURES OF CHAITRA FESTIVAL :—The Parijata- 
mañjarī, a drama written by the royal preceptor Madana (whose other 
name was Bàlasarasvati) is found inscribed on a slab at Dhara. The drama 
was enacted for the first time on this Chaitra festival in the shrine of 
Sarasvati. It furnishes very interesting information on its celebration. 


49, ISG, III, p. 293. 
50. वसन्तकाले सवसन्तमन्यथं यजन्ति येऽद्य प्रभृतीह मां जना: | 
त्वदङ्ग भूतैदमनच्छदाभिभेजन्तु कामानभिवाञ्चछिताश्च ते ॥ 16. ISG, III, p. 294 f. 
51. वामे दमनकं न्यस्त्वा dad विकृत स्मृतम्‌ Suprabhedágama as quoted in EHI, 
i II, 11, App. B, p. 239. 
52. ISG, III, 5. 293, 
53. Hemadri, p. 455. 


54. EI, VIII, p. 98. 
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The festival was called Chaitra-parva, Madhütsava, Vasantotsava or 
Chaitrotsava. Singing of hindola®, drinking and dancing’, throwing of 
colour and scent^ and wearing of spring attire were some of the interest- 
ing features of this parva. The festival is described by Alberuni and 
Hemadri. According to latter, a lady on that day should worship her 
husband and Kamadeva, the god of love." 


B. PAVITRA-PARVA 


The Ujjain Copper Plate of Vdkpatiraja V. S. 1051 describes the 
celebration of the Pavitraka festival of Saiva cult on the fourteenth day 
of the dark fortnight in the month of Bhàdrapada. 4 reference to this 
festival is made in the Kalavan Copper Plate of Yas$ovarmman"! and 
several South Indian inscriptions. 


The festival is of Vedic origin although it has been accepted both in 
Saiva and Vaishnava schools. Pavitra was a Vedic sacrifice performed in 
spring season and pavitra was a ring-like loop of darbha grass to be borne 
in finger while performing ceremonies. 


This festival is described in the works of the Paficharatric as well as 
Saivagamic sects. Isvarasamhita™, Padma-tantra", Vishnu-tilaka and 


55. op. cit. Vasantotsava, V, 8; L. 27; Chaitrotsava V. 9; Madhütsava L. 15 and 
Chaitra-parvan L. 3. 
56. समयसुहावयं हिन्दोल्यं | 
हिन्दोलाख्यः सुखयाते दधन्मध्यमं तारदेशे 
ary विश्रत्किमपि रुचिरं yesh पंचमे वा ॥ 22. 
57. नृत्यन्त्या: मदविहलं ल्यविसम्वादेपु पौराङ्गना: V. 21. 
58. LL. 23-24; V. 20. 
59. वसन्तवेपरमर्णायो राजा L. 15. 
60. स्वपतिं पूजयन्नारी वञ्जमाल्यवि भूषणैः । 
कामोश््यमिति संचिन्त्य प्रह्ृष्टेनान्तरात्मना tt 
मन्मथाय महापूजाय etc. p. 23. 
61. भाद्रपदशुछचतुदैर्यां पावित्रकपळ्वेणि, L. 14. IA, vol. VI, p. 51. 
62. See supra, p. 6. 
03. I$vara-samhitü, Ch. XIV. 
64. प्रतिसम्वत्सरं मासि श्रावणे तन्तुनिर्मितम्‌ i 
पवित्रं भूषणं विष्णोरारोप्यं वहुमाल्यवत्‌ ॥ 
आराध्याविषिवदर भाद्रपदे वाऽइवयुजेऽपि वा | 
मन्त्रलोपादिना कमेपतितं विहितम्पुनः॥ 
तत्पवित्रस्य फरे भूयो रोहत्येव समाहितः | 
दाते निर्वचनात्‌ ast: पवित्रारोपणं मतम्‌ Padma, charyá, XIV. 
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Igdna-sivaguru-paddhati®™ contain elaborate descriptions. The celebration 
of this festival is meant for rectifying and compensating the mistakes of 
commission and omission in the course of worship throughout the year. 


The festival for Siva was celebrated according to Isdéna-siva-guru- 
paddhati on the eighth or the fourteenth of either dark or bright fortnight 
in one of the three months of Asádha, Sravana and Bhadrapada. The 
Ujjain grant confirms it as it describes the celebration on the bright fort- 
night of the month of Bhàdrapada. The ceremony consists in the pre- 
senting of the cotton or metallic sūtra to the god installed in the sanctum."^ 


The idea of pavitraka is of course Vedic in origin and might have 
been borrowed by the adherents of the àgamic schools from this source. 
In the Vedic tradition the darbha grass is collected in the month of 
Sravana and the àgamic ceremony of the Pavitra festival is celebrated 
in Ashàdha, Sravana or Bhàdrapada. The Vedic ceremony of pavitraka 
is a purificatory rite; so also the agamic ceremony of the Pavitra festival 
is intended for the purification of the image and the worshipper.’ 


The pavitraka as a ring-like loop is generally sculptured on the finger 
of Vamana images. 


C. RATHA-YATRA 


It is mentioned in the Chedi and the Chahamàna records. We gather 
from the Chedi inscription that a special platform called as gahunda-jagati 
was constructed for the celebration of this utsava. The Sadadi and Nadol 
inscriptions contain a royal order that courtesans attached to temples 
should necessarily attend the celebration of the Yatra festival and per- 
form dances to the accompaniment of music.™ 


65. ISG., III, pp. 202-203. 


66. It is interesting to note that the Paushkara-samhita as quoted in the Iśāna- 
Siva-guru-paddhati says that according to Vedic tradition the Pavitra sacri- 
fice should be performed in spring season and therefore this is also the 
appropriate time for celebrating the pavitraropana ceremony. 


67. Compare $atatapa as quoted in the Smriti-chandrika, I, p. 108. 
जपे होमे तथा दाने स्वाध्याये पितृतर्पणे । अझून्ये तु करं कुयोत्सुवर्णरजतै: कुशैः ॥ 
and the Mahasura-tantra as quoted in the I$üna-Siva-guru-paddhati :— 
पवित्रेण विना पूजा तामसी परिकीत्तिता । 
68. रथयात्रोत्सवाञ्चिभिंगाहुण्डजगतीमिमाम्‌ IA, LXIII, 210 f. 
69. यत्र दिने यत्र देवे यात्रा भवाति तत्रापरसमस्तदेवानां सत्कप्रमदाङुलेः सवैः साकल्पैःसुवस्लैः , . . . वाचनृत्यगानादि 
बिधिना यात्रा कर्तव्या | EI, X, p. 29 ff. 
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The procedure and rituals of the festival are described in the agamic 
works. The Vriddha'" Hérita Smrti, Hemadri and Alberuni give accounts 
of this festival. This festival of the agamic origin was recognised in the 
smarta fold and was very popularly celebrated. 


D. PATTABANDHA 


The festival was celebrated by Rashtrakuta kings"! The Mandhita 
Temple Halayudha Stone Inscription mentions it in a figurative sense.™ 
The Káravana Mahatmya describes the Pattabandha ceremony of Laku- 
lisa on the full-moon day of Asvina month. 


E. JANAMASHTAMI 


Although the utsava of Janmashtami is not specifically mentioned, 
the Kamauli Copper Plate Inscription of Jayachandra™ is recorded to have 
been issued on the eighth day of dark bright fortnight of the month 
of Bhàdrapada when the festival of Krishna's birth is celebrated. 


F. SIVA-RATRI 


The Abu Stone Ins. of Dhardvarsha Paramara V.S. 1279 mentions the 
vow of some persons to observe certain religious practices on Maha-ratri 
(Siva-ratri). The Kirddu Ins. of the time of Kumārapāla Solanki"! V.S. 
1209 — A.D. 1153 announces a royal order prohibiting the slaughter of 
animals on Siva-ràtri and similar other auspicious occasions. 


G. DIPOTSAVA 


It is mentioned in Solanki'* and Chahamana™ kings towards the con- 
clusion of twelfth century A.D. Alberuni (1030 A.D.) mentions it as one 
of the popular festivals of the country. 


70. रथमारोप्य देवेशं छत्रचामरसंयुत म्‌ । 
पठन्‌ वै झाकुनान्मंत्रान्‌ यञ्चदालां प्रवेशयत्‌ ॥ 243. Vriddha-hárita, VII. 
71, EI, vol. IX, 24; VII, 26. 
72. स्वात्मन्थेव स्वयमपि कृतो धृष्टतापद्द (ट्र) बन्धः । 5. EI. vol. XXV, p. 117. 
73, IA, vol. LVI, p. 51. 
74. BI, pp. 172-13. 
75. Timana CP. of Bhima II, S. 1264. 
76. Jalor Ins. of Samarasimhade»va. 
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H. AGAMIC FESTIVALS CONDEMNED BY SMARTAS 


An inscription of the fourteenth century A.D. makes a pointed reference 
to the Great Festival of Saktas in which the Kumari form of Sakti is 
worshipped with wine and blood in the tantric fashion." There is literary 
evidence to show that such festivals were celebrated in Early Medieval 
Period although they were severely condemned in the Smarta tradition.” 


I. VEDIC FESTIVAL SUBSTITUTED BY AGAMICAS 


The Mandsor Ins. of Naravarmman which belongs to fifth century A.D. 
and therefore a little earlier than the period under discussion contains an 
allusion to Indra-Mahotsava, an ancient Vedic festival celebrated in honour 
of the Vedic god Indra. It runs as follows :— 


On the approach of the rainy season which delights the minds of 
men, the festival of Sakra having commenced as then allowed by Krishna, 
the earth garlanded by corn, shines with lustre as adorned by kāśa flowers, 
on the fifth day of the waning moon, in the month of Asvin, etc.*? 


Phrases ‘allowed by Krishna’ and ‘the shining of the earth with the 
commencement of Sakra’s festival’ evidently allude to the story narrated 
in the Puranas that Krishna substituted this festival by Govardhana, 
but eventually permitted it to continue in a modified form at the request 
of Indra. Arguments advanced by Krishna for the cessation of Indra 


77, कन्या मान्यतमा महोत्सवविधावित्येकमंत्रोक्तितो 
यामानाय्य यदच्चेनाय गिरिजा विन्ध्याल्यात्सावतात्‌ ॥ ३. BL, p. 96. 

78. पैशाचिकानां यक्षाणां झाक्तांनां लिंगधारिणाम्‌ | 
दादशी-विमुखानान्च सुलापादि विवजेयेत्‌ ॥ १४२ 

79. प्राढृक्रका(क्वा)ले शुभे प्राप्ते मनस्तुष्टिकरे gu i 
AAR) प्रवृत्ते TRA कृष्णस्यानुमते तदा ॥ ३ 
निष्पन्नत्रीहियवसा काशपुष्पेरलङ्कृता i 
भाभिरभ्यधिक भाति मेदिनी सस्यमालिनी ॥ ४ EI, vol. XII, p. 320. 
Dr. D. C. Sircar (Select Inscriptions, vol. I, p. 377) reads मधे Sg while Sten 
Konow (EI, vol, XII, p. 320, n. 5) as मेघे ge in V. 3 quoted above. But in the 
context N, M. Hara Prasad Shastri's reading महे. saa suits best. Indra-maha is 
mentioned in Silappadiküram (see infra, p. 14). Maha means a festival 
(Monnier Williams, sub voce Maha). Dr. H. D. Sankalia (Archaeology of 
Gujarat, p. 242) remarks that the inscriplion places the festival in rainy 
season, while according to Hemachandra it was celebrated in A$vina. But 


1. 5 of this inscription which reads दिने आइवोज शुक्कस्य पन्चम्यामथ Ur 
suggests that the festival was held on the fifth day of the month of Asvina 
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festival and the celebration of Govardhana worship in its place bring out 
very clearly the differences between the old Vedic cult and the new àgamic 
code of worship. The sacrifices with the accompaniment of the recitation 
of the mantras and the agricultural sacrifices are celebrated by the 
Bràhmanas and the cultivators, but we the dwellers of the mountains 
and forests perform the worship of cows and mountains."5? 


Although Indra-maha is not mentioned in inscriptions of Northern 
India, an epigraph of Paràntaka Chola contains some details about the 
celebrating of this festival. The Silappadikaram narrates the story of 
Indra’s festival at the capital of the Cholas.st 


J. SECULAR FESTIVALS 


Bànswàra*? and Betma* grants were issued by Bhojadeva Paramara 
respectively on the "festival day of Konkana conquest" (Konkana-vijaya- 
parvani) and on the "festival of the victorious occupation of Konkana" 
(Konkana-grahana-parvani). Festivals were celebrated on such secular 
occasions also. Alberuni mentions that the second day of Chaitra was 
a great festival in Kashmir in honour of victory scored over the invading 
Turks. 


CONCLUSION 


1. Thus, a study of vratas indicates that the tradition of the smarta- 
vratas, after the age of the Guptas, became sluggish in Northern India, 
although it was popularly current under the Ràshtrakütas. From tenth 
century A.D. however it again asserted itself. It was quite forceful in 
the Chandella kingdom and reached a very great height under the 
Gahadavalas. The àgamic vratas were prevalent during the Pàla-Pratihàra 
period also though they were not very popular. 


80. मन्त्रयशपरा विप्राः साँरयशाश्च कर्षकाः | 
गिरिगायशर्शालाच्व वयमद्रिवनाश्रयाः॥ ३७. 
Further, it is emphasised that 


कर्पकाणां कृपिवृत्तिः पण्यं विपणिजीविन।म्‌ । 

अस्मा TITY. .२९ Vishnu Purüna, Ch. V. 
81. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. II, p. 518, 
92. EI, XI, vol. 181-83. 
83. EI, vol. XVIII, pp. 320-25. 
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There were two belts in Northern India during the period under dis- 
cussion. The Gahadavala kingdom was the area of concentration and 
culmination of the smarta-vrata trends whereas the Dahala mandala of 
the Chedi-Kalachuri kings was the region where the trend of the ágamic 
vratas held its sway. 


, . Paramàra, Guhila, Solamki and Chahamana kingdoms show both 
influences with varying shades of differences. 'The Chandella region 


evinces a marked preference for the smarta vratas. 


This fact can be explained in the context of religious history of the 
time. From the tenth century A.D. there had been brisk smarta activities in 
the country. Four great smarta writers flourished during this period. 
Lakshmidhara (c. 1110), the minister of Govindachandra Gahadavala is 
as prominent among the digest writers as VijhaneSvara (c. A.D. 1120), 
the minister of Vikramaditya VI of the Chalukya dynasty amidst the com- 
mentators. Vallalasena of the Sena dynasty and Apararka of the Silahara 
royal family made notable contributions. This new movement in Northern 
India centred round the Gahadavala kingdom. 


Likewise the focal area for the agamic trends in Northern India was 
the Dàhala-mandala of Kalachuri-Chedi kings. After the Gupta empire, 
Saivism received considerable royal patronage. Toramana, Mihiragula, 
Yasodharman and Harsha—the successors of the Imperial Guptas were all 
Saiva. Again after the Pala-Pratihara period Saivism gained ascendancy. 
Guhavasi in Malava initiated a very powerful and vigorous movement of 
Saiva-siddhanta which spread over to the Punjab, Varanasi, Central India, 
Rajputana, Deccan, Tamil region and Andhra area. The whole Chedi 
kingdom was presented to an ascetic of this line and Kalachuri kings at 
least from Lakshmi-Karna to the last ruler of the dynasty carried on the 
administration on behalf of the ascetic. Thus, this region had become a 
very powerful area of concentration for the agamic trends. 


2. An analysis of utsavas on the other hand indicates the various inter- 
actions of the major strands of the religious culture. The substitution of 
Sakra's festival with the worship of Govardhana and ultimate continua- 
tion of both the festivals, the adoption of the pavitraka ceremony as thc 
Pavitra festival by the àgamicas, the different modes of celebrating the 
Chaitra festival in various schools of the Smartas and the àgamicas, the 
condemnation of the Sakta’s festival by the smartas indicate the different 
processes of conflict, reconciliation, adoption and amalgamation between 
the two major elements—the Vedic tradition and the āgamic cults, of 
the Brahmanical religious culture. 


COMMERCIAL RIVALRY IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 
IN ANCIENT TIMES 


By 
S. L. MALHOTRA 


INTRODUCTION 


Indian goods had always been in great demand in west-Asian and 
European countries from time immemorial and so trade with India was 
very lucrative. Commerce with India by way of Indian Ocean dates back 
to very ancient times and may be traced to first Millennium B.C. if 
identification of Ophir with Aberia of Periplus! of the Erythraean Sea and 
of Ptolemy, the district bordering on the mouths of the Indus, to which the 
famous expedition of Solomon was made, is correct? This intercourse 
may be carried back even to the times of the Rig Veda if ‘panis’ of the 
Vedic Literature have any relation with the Phoenicians? But even if it 
were so, commercial intercourse of foreigners with India must have been 
sporadic in those remote times. 


The first attempt to explore the possibilities of regular commercial 
intercourse with India by way of the Persian Gulf was made by Achaeme- 
nian king Darius I (522-486 B.C.). We learn that a fleet under Scylax of 
Caryanda was sent down the Indus and thence round Arabia to Egypt 
which took thirty months to reach its destination. This ambitious pro- 
ject would have changed the history of commerce and navigation in the 
Indian Ocean, had not the Achaemenians been called upon to throw all the 
resources of their vast empire in their attempt to subdue the tiny states 
of Greece. But after the fall of his empire in the latter half of the fourth 
century B.C. Alexander, whose conquests united Asia with Europe, 
following in the footsteps of Darius, sent Nearchus to reconnoitre the 


1. Schoe, Wilfred, Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 41 (Longmans Green & Co., 
New York, 1912), hereinafter cited as Periplus. 

2. JRAS, 1898, p. 253. 

3. In the Vedic literature the ‘panis’ are described as a non-Aryan community. 
The ‘pani’ is opposed to the pious sacrificer as a niggard (RV I, 124, 10). They 
are also called Dasyus, the term denoting non-Aryans. In this connection also 
see Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, vol. I, p. 471 
(Moti Lal Banarsi Dass, Delhi, 1958). 

4. Herodotus, History, Bk. IV, ch. 44. 
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Persian Gulf for establishing a permanent sea-route to India. But after 
Alexander's death his plens were not followed up by his successors and 
the Greeks of the Seleucid empire did not show much activity on the 
Persian Gulf. 


GRAECO-ARAB RIVALRY 
The Position of the Arabs 


But where the Greeks failed to derive commercial advantage from 
their new political gains, the Arabs fully exploited their geographically 
advantageous position in maintaining commercial contacts with India. A 
very long coast line bounds the peninsula of Arabia on three sides, 
stretching from the Gulf of Suez round to the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Thus the Arabs could carry on their commercial activities to the west by 
the long coast of north-east Africa and to the east by those of Iran and 
consequently could control the commercial traffic of both the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. The Arab mariners could approach the Indian 
harbours by sailing along the coasts of Arabia and Persia. This advantage 
was of great service to them particularly because, in the beginning, their 
crafts were small and sewn with the stitches of cocoanut fibre and so not 
fit to stand the hazards of heavy seas. 


The coast line of the peninsula was controlled by prosperous and 
powerful peoples. On the north-western coast, in the Suez Peninsula, 
were the Nabataean Arabs. They extended their influence down the 
Red Sea coast as far as Leuce Come and the north-east along the routes 
of Syria and Arabia. The Southern kingdom Hadramaut passed Oriental 
wares to them which were carried to the markets of Egypt and Syria and 
thence to the Western countries. Thus they became intermediaries in 
the trade between the East and the West and earned fabulous profits by 
these transactions. They jealously guarded their function as middlemen 
in this trade and prevented the Ptolemaic Greeks from making direct 
commercial contacts with the Indians. But later on when the Roman 
Emperors felt interested in the Indian trade of their subjects, the activi- 
ties of the Nabataean Arabs were largely restrained. 


Similarly the Sabaeans, on the south-western coast, were very flourish- 
ing and sea-faring people. They were the Phoenicians of the Southern 


5. Hourani, George Fadlo, Arab Sea Faring in the Indian Ocean, p. 21 (Princeton 
University Press, 1951), hereinafter Arab Sea Faring. 


6. Pliny, Natural History, VI, 159, translated by R. Rackham (Loeb Classical 
Library, Harvard University Press), hereinafter cited as Natural History. 
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sea. Agatharchides in the third century B.C. found them, along with the 
Gerrhaeans of the Persian Gulf, acting as the chief intermediaries in sea- 
trade between the East and the West. He reports that ‘no nation seems 
to be wealthier than the Sabaeans and the Gerrhaeans, who were agents 
for everything that fell under the name of transport from Asia and 
Europe..." Similarly Pliny in the first century A.D. was informed that 
they were the most wealthy people in Arabia. About 115 B.C. they be- 
came united with their kinsmen, the Himyarites of the extreme south- 
west, under one king. In this period some adventurous persons among 
them migrated to the opposite coast of north east Africa and laid the 
foundation of the Abyssinian kingdom and civilization, and both jointly 
controlled the entrance to the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. For several 
centuries they established a monopoly of the Indian trade by preventing 
the Greeks and the Indians from having direct dealings with each other. 
In the time of the author of the Periplus their harbours like Muza were 
big commercial marts for oriental wares and were visited by merchants 
from north western coast of India and Egypt The mart of Muza was 
always full of Arabian mariners who were engaged in the pursuit of com- 
merce with coast of Somali and the north-western coast of India. 


Likewise on the southern coast of Arabia there were many ports that 
had commercial contacts with eastern and western coasts of Arabia and 
with Barygaza or Broach on the north-western coast of India. 


Further the Gerrhaeans on the Persian Gulf engaged in brisk com- 
mercial activity with India as well as with southern and western Arabia 
and they, as already pointed out, acted as intermediaries in the trade bet- 
ween the East and the West. They also conducted trade with Saleucia 
on the Tigris both by land and sea. Antiochus III in about 205 B.C. led 
an expedition against Gerrha, but was bought off by a rich tribute of 
silver, Frankincense and myrrh. Later on the appearance at the head of 
ihe Persian Gulf of many commercial marts like Charax, Apologos, which 
were the strong-holds of the Parthians, eclipsed its prosperity. 


The Arabs carried from India spices, finecloth, diamonds and minor 
articles like ghee, sesamum oil and sugar. These goods particularly 
Cinnamon, pepper and silken cloth were precious articles of trade and 
fetched fabulous prices. A pound of silk was esteemed not inferior in 
value to a pound of gold. So labour and risk of the voyage to the east 
were rewarded with incredible profits. 


7. Periplus, 24. 
8. Ibid, 21. 
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The Position of the Greeks 


The Greek merchants did not want to stand as silent spectators of 
the incredible profit-making enterprise of the Arab merchants. But for 
centuries the jealous Arabs resisted and foiled all their attempts to esta- 
blish direct commercial contacts with India as they controlled the entrance 
to the Indian Ocean by way of the Red Sea. On the side of the Persian 
Gulf, the rise of the Parthians and the fall of Babylon and Seleucia to 
them between 140 to 130 B.C. blocked their way to the Indian Ocean. The 
Parthians could draw fine revenue from land routes across their realm 
to India and China and so could not give facilities to their political adver- 
saries, Greek or Roman, to establish a rival sea-route to India in their 
dominions. Thus the Greeks had no choice but to make efforts on the 
side of the Red Sea. 


The position under Ptolemies 


The Greek kings of Egypt made serious efforts to navigate and con- 
trol the Red Sea to enable their merchants to make direct voyages to 
India. The hectic and heated activities to approach the Indian Ocean that 
characterised the reign of Ptolemies correspond to the attempts of the 
Europeans to reach India and the Far East in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries of the Christian Era. But these attempts of the Ptolemies were 
vigorously resisted by the Arabs and consequently political hostility 
ensued between them. The endeavour of Ptolemy II to control the Red 
Sea provoked the hostility of the Nabataean Arabs and they retaliated by 
attacking the shipwrecked persons and plundering the merchantmen of 
the Greeks.? 


Similarly we learn of Ptolemaic officers ‘incharge of Red and Indian 
Seas", Very likely these officers took measures to facilitate navigation 
for merchants in the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. This reveals that the 
Greek commercial enterprise in the Indian Ocean was not limited to the 
efforts of the individual merchants but was organized under the guidance 
and control of the political authority. Mariners like Eudoxus of Cyzicus 
duly supported by the state, made expeditions by sea from Egypt to India.” 


Suchlike efforts of the Greeks incited the Arabs to take measures to 
limit the Greek commercial traffic to the Indian Ocean. We learn from 


9. Geography of Strabo, bk. xvii, ch. i, sec. 44-45, translated by Jones, H. L. 
(London, 1910), hereinafter cited as Geography. 

10. Hourani, Arab Sea Faring, p. 24. 

11, Strabo, Geography, Bk. II, ch. 3, sec. 4; Hourani, Arab Sea Faring, p. 24. 
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Philostratus that 'there was an ancient ordinance concerning the 
Erythraean Sea, laid by king Erythrus when he was master of the sea, 
which forbade the Egyptians (Egyptian Greeks) to enter it in a ship of 
war and restricted them to a single merchantman. Accordingly the in- 
genious Egyptians designed a vessel which was intended to be a match 
for many ordinary crafts."? 


Philostratus has stated this in his work "Life of Apollonius of Tyana" 
which he wrote in the third century A.D. but he had before him the 
material of the earlier times. This he made use of in embellishing the 
biography of his patron saint Apollonius who travelled to India in the 
first century A.D. Philostratus himself states that the ordinance was of 
very ancient times when king Erythrus was master of the Erythraean , 
Sea. To the Greeks the name Erythraean Sea signified the Red Sea, Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf and they attributed the origin of this name 
to king Erythrus.'? 


A statement of Strabo (60 B.C.-A.D. 19) also indicates limited com- 
mercial activities of the Greeks in the Indian Ocean in the centuries before 
the Christian era. It tells us that 'in earlier times, at least, not so many 
as twenty vessels dare to traverse the Arabian Gulf far enough to get a 
peep outside the straits, but at the present time even large fleets are des- 
patched as far as India and the extremities of Aethopia from which the 
most valuable cargoes are brought to Egypt and thence sent forth again 
to other regions." 


The author of the Periplus in the first century A.D. also stresses that 
the Greek commercial activities in the times before him were limited only 
to the Arabian harbour Eudaimon (Aden) situated on the mouth of the 
Red Sea and the Egyptian Greek merchants did not venture to cross over 
to the marts further east.!^ 


It is wrong to suppose that the Greeks did not venture to push further 
to the Indian Ocean simply on account of the hazards of the journey. The 


12. Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana, Bk. III, ch. 35, translated by Philli- 
more (Oxford, 1912). Some writers believe that the ordinance was issued 
by an Indian king on the instigation of Arabs (Warmington, Commerce be- 
tween Roman Empire and India, pp. 66-07 (Cambridge, 1928). But where was 
the necessity of reference to ship of war as there was no danger to India of 
an attack by way of Indian Ocean ? 

13. McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 185, F. N. (West- 
minster, 1896). 


14. Strabo, Geography, Vol. VIII, 17-1-13, pp. 53-54. 
15. Periplus, 28. 
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Greeks were well known among the ancients for their nautical activities. 
They started their sea-faring pursuits much earlier than the Arabs did 
and not only did they found colonies on the shores of the Mediterranean 
and the Black Seas but were also invited by the rulers of the distant 
countries to trade with their dominions. So the limitation upon their 
nautical activity in the Indian Ocean indicates that political power behind 
the Arab merchants put embargo on the Greek ships and did not allow 
them to go beyond their harbour on the mouth of the Red Sea. Moreover 
the prohibition to enter the Indian Ocean in a ship of war very well reveals 
the strained political relations between the Arabs and the Egyptians 
(Greeks) as a result of commercial rivalry between the two peoples. 


Apart from that, the Arabs maintained strict secrecy about the sources 
of their valuable imports. Thus Cinnamon which was coming from India 
and Ceylon was always found by the Greeks and the Romans in the marts 
of Somali and Arabia. In the first century Malabatharum was available 
to the Greeks in the markets of south-western coast of India!" but in no 
place export of Cinnamon from India is mentioned although Malabathrum, 
at least in one case, was the leaf from the same tree that produced a 
variety of Cinnamon. This indicates that the Arabs had arrived at some 
understanding with the Indians that the latter would not offer Cinnamon 
to the Greeks and the Romans just as Persians, a few centuries later, made 
agreement with the Indians binding them not to sell silk to Byzantine or 
Ethiopian merchants.!* 


This arrangement brings to light the fact that Arab commercial enter- 
prise was not only well-organized under the control and direction of the 
state but they had received full co-operation from the merchants of the 
north-eastern coast of Africa, otherwise this secrecy could not have been 
maintained. 


The position under the Romans 


But with the consolidation of Mediterranean and Egypt under the 
principate of Augustus, the position became favourable for the Greek 


16. Ibid., 65. 

17, On this point Schoffs remarks that ‘so strong was the age-long understanding 
between the Arabs and the Hindus that Cinnamon which had made the fortune 
of traders to Egypt in earlier time was still found by the Romans only at 
Guardafui and was scrupulously kept from their knowledge in the markets 
of India where it was gathered and distributed; while the leaf of the same 
tree producing that precious bark was freely offered to the Roman merchants 
throughout the Malabar coast as malbathrum formed the basis of one of their 
most valuable ointments.’ Schoff, Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 6 (1912). 
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subjects of the Roman Empire. The extensive Roman conquests in the 
East led to the transmission of the riches of the East to Rome, the capital 
of the Empire, and thus created incredible demand for Indian luxuries. 
But the hostility of Parthia, the great length and difficulties of the land 
routes and the enormous expenses incurred in buying the goods from the 
Arab intermediaries impressed upon Augustus the necessity of establish- 
ing direct and regular trade with India by way of the Indian Ocean. So 
he decided to take effective steps against the Nabataeans and Sabaeans who 
were the most substantial barrier to direct trade between the Roman 
Empire and India by the Sea. An expedition was sent under Gallus the 
Prefect of Egypt.! Probably this expedition destroyed the Sabaeans' most 
important mart Eudaimon (Aden) to which thronged Greek and Indian 
merchants and which was the ultimate limit of Greek sea-faring activities 
before Augustus.? Very likely the Roman Emperor wanted to punish 
the Sabaeans for blocking the way of the Greeks to the Indian Ocean. But 
this expedition failed to subdue them permanently. 


It is also held by some writers that Augustus had planned the circum- 
navigation of Arabia by two fleets, one starting from the Persian Gulf 
and the other from Egypt but with the death of Gaius the scheme was 
abandoned.”° 


Apart from this, Augustus tried to promote trade with India by 
diplomatic means. It is sometimes held that the Pandion embassy to 
Augustus was inspired by the Greek merchants trading with India! 
Formerly these merchants might have received encouragement from the 
Greek kings of India and, if it is accepted that the Greek rule extended 
up to Barygaza or Broach, an important harbour for trade with the west, 
where the coins of Greek kings Apollodotus and Menander were current 
in the first century A.D.?*, then the Greek merchants must have established 
a colony or factory there and enjoyed substantial privileges. But when 
the Greek rule passed over to the Sakas, they needed the good offices of 
their Emperor, whose influence was felt far beyond the frontiers of his 
empire, to facilitate their commerce with India. By this means they 
seught to impress upon the Indian king that they were citizens of no mean 
city but the subjects of a great emperor. The letter from the Pandion 
was written in Greek on a parchment. The embassy picked up a gymno- 


18. Strabo, Geography, II, 15.12; XVI, 4.22. 

19. Periplus, 26. 

20. Warmington, Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, p. 15. 
21. Priaulx, Osmond De Beauvoir, India and Rome, p. 78-79. 
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sophist at Barygaza. In the letter the Indian king assured the Roman 
Emperor that he 'set a high value on being Caesar's friend and was willing 
to grant him a passage wherever he wished through his dominions and 
assist him in any good enterprise.’ 


A military expedition to India by Augustus was a remote possibility ; 
50 presumably the words meant a commercial enterprise. Very likely the 
Indian king wanted to assure the Roman Emperor that his subjects would 
find safety of their interests in his dominions. This reminds us of an 
embassy sent by the ruler of Ceylon Bhuvaneka Bahu in the thirteenth 
century to Egypt inviting Egyptian subjects to trade with his dominions 
and assuring them full protection and amenities of life.” 


Similarly after the discovery of Monsoons by Hippalos, the Greeks 
could make direct voyages to the coast of India from the ports of Somali 
without touching the harbours of South Arabia. 'This discovery increased 
the Greek commercial traffic to India to an enormous extent and Strabo 
records that no less than one hundred and twenty ships sailed for India 
every year from the Egyptian ports. Thus by the first century A.D. the 
Greeks had broken the Arabian monopoly of Indian trade but had not 
been able to overshadow their activities. So when the author of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea raised the curtain over the commercial 
activities of the Graeco-Roman and Arab merchants in the Indian Ocean 
the position was as follows :— 


(i) The Nabataean Arabs had been humbled and brought under the 
political control of the Romans. 


(ii) The Hymarites and the Sabaeans only entertained veiled hostility 
against the Graeco-Roman commercial enterprise. The Greek merchant 
ship bound for India had to offer costly presents to the rulers of the 
important Arabian ports, Muza and Kane, to win their favour. Suchlike 
presents were again demanded at the Indian port in the realm of Sakas 
which was frequently visited by the Arab merchants. 


(iii) Further, the Greek vessels were not allowed to enter the harbour 
of Kalliena (modern Kalyan) which, in the time of elder Saraganes 
(probably Satakarni I), was a lawful or privileged market-town for the 
Greek merchants but since it came into the possession of Sandanes or 


33. Strabo, Geography, 15.1.73; McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical 
Literature, p. 78. 


34. JRAS, Ceylon Branch, vol. XXVIII, 1919, no. 72. 
35. Periplus, 24, 28. 
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Sandares, the port was much obstructed and Greek ships landing there 
may chance to be taken to Barygaza under guard. 


It has been pointed out by some writers that the Sandanes was Sundara 
Sàtakarni of the Andrabhritaya dynasty. Then the question arises why 
did he divert the foreign commerce of his own dominions to the port of 
his political rivals Sakas ? If we understand that the port was obstructed 
only by the strong navy of the Sakas, then the obvious action on the part 
of the Saka general would be to take possession of the ship and confiscate 
its property as those merchants were trading with the dominions of the 
enemies. But the author of the Periplus only says that the ship was taken 
to Barygaza. This indicates that Kalliena was not under Satakarnis at that 
time but was ruled by a Saka governor’ and the Greek commercial 
activities in their dominions were strictly limited to Barygaza. It was 
certainly a privileged port? for the Greeks under elder Saraganes or 
Satakarni I as Satavahanas must have endeavoured to attract the foreign 
commerce to their dominions and the best policy could be to encourage the 
Greeks by offering privileges to trade with their dominions as they 
(Greeks) were comparatively new-comers and were handicapped on 
account of the stout opposition of the Arabs. 


The Arab trade at this time was concentrated on the North-western 
coast, particularly Broach. Periplus always speaks of the Arab merchants 
as trading with Broach and calls the Indian goods in the markets of north- 
east African and Arabian coasts as imports from Barygaza The trade 
relations of the coast of Somali with Broach were so close that even in 
the time of Pliny it was confounded as an Ethiopian town ‘on the Sea 
coast beyond’! Moreover Pliny had no other information of any com- 
mercial mart of the north-western coast of India while he refers to many 
markets of the Southern coasts on which the Roman commerce was mainly 
centered. It is significant to note here that Pliny’s information was mostly 
based on what he gathered from merchants visiting India and the Graeco- 


27. Ibid., 52. 


28. It has been pointed out that the Ptolemy’s Sadan and Periplus’ Sandanes 
stand for Kshatrap or Sinha rulers of Gujerat. The word Sadan or Sandanes 
may correspond to Sanskrit word Sadhana, an agent or representative 
Bombay Gazetteer, vol. XIII, Thana, Part II, p. 416). 

29. Wheeler, Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers, p. 151 (Pelican, 1955). 
Wheeler points out that the author of the Periplus uses the phrase Nomimon 
Emporion (Lawful Market-town) in the case of Adulis, Muza and Apologos 
but in respect of Kalliena he uses Enthesmon Emporion (privileged market- 
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Roman merchants gave him information about Southern ports to which 
they usually resorted and so his knowledge of the north-western ports is 
scanty and faulty. 


It appears that the Graeco-Roman merchants received better treat- 
ment from the rulers of the South than that extended to them by the 
potentates of the North. This is evident from the contemporary Tamil 
literature. The Tamil writers found pleasure in looking at the abodes 
of Yavana merchants at Puhar, in the dominions of the Chola king “whose 
prosperity was never on the Wane.” An embassy was sent from the 
ruler of Ceylon to the Roman Emperor Claudius on the inspirations of 
the Graeco-Roman merchants?" The discovery of Monsoons was of 
tremendous importance to them as it made possible for them to make 
direct voyages to Southern ports from the coast of Somali without touching 
the harbours of Arabia. So there developed many important commercial 
marts like Muzirus in the realm of Cheras Nelkunda in the dominions of 
Pandyas, on the South-western coast and Camara or Kaveripadinam in the 
realm of Cholas on the South-eastern coast. The Graeco-Roman contacts 
with these ports were quite recent as Pliny tells us that the names of these 
commercial marts were not found in any of the previous writers which 
seemed “to show that the local conditions are changing." 


These merchants also arrived at some understanding with the South 
Indian rulers and established commercial colonies or factories in their 
dominions. A temple of Augustus was built at Muziris in the realm of 
Chera king and two Roman cohorts were stationed there for the protection 
of Roman commerce. Similarly a colony was established on the Coromandel 
coast. The ruins excavated at Arikamedu on this coast give indication of 
such a colony established by the Graeco-Roman merchants in the first and 
second centuries of the Christian era.** Likewise there also appear certain 
indications of a Roman colony in Ceylon? 


Thus it is due to the concentration of Roman commerce on the 
Southern coasts that we find large number of Roman coins in the South. 
Their paucity in the North is significant in this connection.?? 


32. Dikshitar, Ramchandra, Silappadikaram, p. 110 (Madras, 1939). 
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The Romans also tried to contact India by way of the Persian Gulf 
but the hostility of the Parthians thwarted all their efforts. In fact the 
Parthians were impelled by commercial and political interests to obstruct 
the Roman commercial enterprise through their realm. They not only 
drew fine revenue from the land routes passing through their dominions 
and connecting Roman territory with India and China but also acted as 
intermediaries on the land routes for the trade of Oriental goods. Politically 
it meant allowing the subjects of their enemies, who could injure their 
interests in any conflict with Rome, to stay in their territory and found 
colonies. They must have had the experience of the Greeks of Seleucia, 
a commercial centre founded by Seleucus on the Tigris, before them who 
had always shown hostility to the Parthians whenever the successors of 
Seleucus attempted to wrest power from them and continued to show dis- 
contentment under their rule. Though under Trajan the Romans forced 
their way to the Persian Gulf yet that victory was short-lived as the 
Roman conqueror, who once entertained the idea of even conquering India 
by sending a fleet down the Persian Gulf, was compelled to return to quell 
the revolt of northern Mespotamia. Of course, the Romans maintained 
diplomatic relations with the Kushàn kings of North-western India but 
the motive behind these activities was political. The Kushans were 
expanding westwards at the cost of the Parthians and so the latter were 
the common enemies of both the Romans and the Kushans and could be 
sandwiched at any time by their joint efforts. But the recovery of the 
Parthians from their discomfiture and the decline of the Kushans, averted 
any such eventuality. 


Thus the position of the Graeco-Roman and the Arab merchants 
remained the same till the close of the second century A.D., when Graeco- 
Roman trade with India started declining on account of political disturb- 
ance at home. The accession of Commodus (A.D. 180) inaugurated the 
period of Decline of the Roman Empire which was followed by a period of 
corruption, confusion and ignominious reverses of the Roman legions till 
the reign of Constantine (A.D. 323) that checked for a while the fast 
deterioration of the conditions. But the foundation of Constantinople as 
new capital of the Eastern Roman empire put under shade the import. 
ance of Rome and the scene of Roman enterprise shifted to the East. 


It is quite likely that the Arabs, after the decline of the Roman trade, 
regained their monopoly of the Indian trade and completely controlled 
the foreign commerce of the ports of North-western and Southern coasts. 
F'a-hien in 414 A.D. found the Sabaean merchants in a flourishing condition 


38. The Han annals throw ample light on it. 
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in Ceylon. The Arabs of the Persian Gulf also continued their com- 
mercial intercourse with India particularly with North-western coast as 
we learn from Latin Historian Ammianus Marcellinus of the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. that the Arabs of the Persian Gulf possessed several sheltered 
ports as well as anchorages and were capable of exploiting the riches 
of both land and sea. But after this the Arab intercourse with India 
also started dwindling. The Hymarites entered into political struggle with 
their kinsmen of the opposite coast with whom they had maintained 
amicable relations for centuries before and with whose co-operation 
they had controlled the entrance to the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
The Himyaritae kingdom was attacked by the Abyssinians and it re- 
mained under their rule from A.D. 340 to A.D. 378 after which the former 
resumed their power but it never rose to the old heights of political 
glory. In fact the period between the fourth and sixth centuries was one 
of decline and deterioration for Southern Arabia. The loss of prosperity 
and the migration of the southern tribes to the North are telescoped by 
the Arab national tradition into the single striking episode of the break- 
ing to the Ma'rib dam and the resulting desolation.!! 


Persian-Roman Rivalry 


The Arabs were replaced by the Persians in the Indian Ocean. The 
latter under the Sassanids had become politically strong. The Sassanian 
kings also encouraged sea-faring activities of their subjects. The first 
emperor Ardashir I (225-241 A.D.) founded many sea and river ports.'? 
Ammianus Marcellinus, in describing the Sassanid realm, states that 'there 
is much navigation on the Persian Gulf.  Sassanians' interest in the 
east is revealed by many stories told by Tabari and Hamza. We are told 
that adventurous Bahram Gur (420-438 A.D.) travelled incognito to India 
when he returned with an Indian wife and the rich dowry of Daibul, 
Makran and the adjacent parts of Sind." We again hear that Naushrivan 
sent a successful expedition against Ceylon'* and that this expedition was 
made just after the conquest of Yemen which had established extensive 
commercial relations with India—before the rise of the Sassanians—and 
the Yemenite merchants were in flourishing condition in Ceylon in the 
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early part of the 5th century A.D. Similarly Tabari has recorded an 
embassy sent by an Indian ruler (probably Pulekesin II) to Khusraw 
Parviz in the year A.D. 625-626.'5 


The authenticity of all these stories is open to question but these 
indisputably demonstrate the active interest taken by the Sassanians in 
the east, very likely, for fostering trade with India. This is supported 
by the accounts of Alexandrian mercbant Cosmos of the sixth century A.D. 
which reveal that the Persians were actively engaged in commercial 
intercourse with India and were the foremost competitors of the Romans 
(Byzantines) and the Ethiopians in the Indian markets. He narrates a 
story wherein captains of the Roman and the Persian ships vied with 
each other in extolling the greatness of their respective kings. We are 
also told that the Persians had established many colonies on the western 
coast of India and in Ceylon and had maintained regular contacts with 
their home land as their priests were appointed from Persia.!5 


The three competitors in the Indian Ocean in this period were in fact 
grouped into two rival parties. The Ethiopians were the allies of the 
Romans in political or commercial conflict between the Romans and the 
Persians. They also came into direct political clash with the Persians 
when the latter supported the Yemenites to drive them (Ethiopians) out 
of their country. Thus the political and commercial interests of both 
the parties were intermingled. Persians were acting as intermediaries 
between East and West for the trade of Oriental goods particularly silk. 
They purchased silk from India and Ceylon and also made direct voyages 
to China. The Sassanian kings needed continuous and abundant supply 
of raw silk as they had established a royal monopoly of silk in their 
dominions. 


The Romans on the other hand were consumers of silk which had 
become a sort of necessity with them. But their own imports were not 
sufficient to meet their demand and a time came when the Persians com- 
pletely monopolised the purchase of silk in the Indian markets. The 
Romans could not afford to buy it from them for it virtually meant 
strengthening their political rivals by continuous flow of Roman gold to 
Persia. Moreover, buying silk from the Persians meant depending on 
a precarious source of supply as it could be stopped whenever hostilities 


46. Ibid., I, 1052. ] 
For comments on the embassy see JASB, xlxvii p. 68 by Rajendra Lal Mitra; 
JRAS, vol. xi by Fergusson ; JBORS, vol. xxx, pt. II, by Ghosh. 


47 McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature pp, 162-163. 
48. Ibid., 165. 
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flared up between them. Therefore, the Romans approached the Ethio- 
pians to purchase silk for them in the Indian markets and thus to oust 
the Persians from their profitable trade. The true position is narrated 
by Procopius which is as follows :— 


"When Hellestheans was reigning over the Aethiopians and Esimi- 
phaeus over the Homeritae, the Emperor Justinian sent an ambassador, 
Julianu, demanding that both nations on account of their community of 
religion should make common cause with the Romans in the war against 
the Persians; for he proposed that the Aethiopians, by purchasing silk 
from India and selling it among the Romans, might themselves gain much 
money, while causing the Romans to profit in only one way, namely that 
they be no longer compelled to pay over their money to their enemy. 
As for their own people and of the Maddene Sarcens make an invasion 
into the land of Persians. So each king, promising to put his demand 
into effect dismissed the ambassador but neither one of them did the 
things agreed upon them. For it was impossible for Aethiopians to buy 
silk from the Indians, for the Persian merchants always locate themselves 
at the very harbours where the Indian ships first put in (since they inhabit 
the adjoining country) and are accustomed to by the whole cargo."? 


This brings to light two facts. First, the commercial enterprise of 
the Persians, like that of the Arabs, was well organised under the direc- 
tion and control of the state. Otherwise it would not have been possible 
to make concerted countermove to thwart all the plans of the Romans 
and the Ethiopians. In this undertaking they must have received full 
help from their co-nationals who were residing in the coastal commercial 
marts of India and Ceylon. Secondly the Persians must have arrived at 
some understanding with the Indian kings to compel their subjects to 
sell silk only to the Persians. .The latter must have had very cordial 
relations with the former as they were the importers of their (Indian 
kings) much-needed high-breed horses. We learn from Cosmos that the 
Ceylonese ruler was importing horses free of toll So could not the 
Persians enter into a treaty with the Ceylonese ruler, as well as with 
other Indian kings, to compel their subjects to sell silk to the Persians 
on the explicit understanding that the Ceylonese ruler would be offered 
the first choice in the horses the Persians imported ? Such an arrange- 
ment would have been on the lines of the treaty between king Sadasiva 
of Vijayanagar and the governor of the Portuguese at Goa wherein the 
latter bound himself to allow all Persian and Arab horses landed at Goa 


49. Procopius, History of the Wars, translated by H. B. Dewing, lxx 9-12 (Doeb 
Classical Library). 
50. McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, pp. 164-165. 
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io be purchased by the former on the guarantee that the former would 
compel all his subjects to sell their goods to the latter." 


The Persians continued to control the Indian markets for another 
century when the Indian foreign trade again reverted to the Arabs. This 
time the Arabs conducted their commercial] activities with unprecedented 
zeal and penetrated to the markets of south-east Asia and China also. 
There were many reasons for this revival of the activities of the Arabs 
in the Indian Ocean. First, the teachings of their religion were favour- 
able to sea-faring and commercial pursuits. Secondly, they united in 
their empire the lands of western Asia (except Anatolia) and Egypt. Thus 
they controlled all the sea routes to India and achieved what the Achae- 
menians would have achieved, had their attention and resources been not 
employed and exhausted in their struggle against the Greeks. The Arabs, 
thus, completed the mission of the Achaemenians which was put in 
abeyance on account of conquest of western Asia by Alexander. 


Sino-Arab Rivalry 


This time their position was unique as they had no rival from the 
western side. But their efforts to monopolise all the foreign trade between 
the Arabian Sea and South China Sea incited the rivalry of the Chinese 
in this period. The latter carried on their commercial activities between 
India and China and sometimes even extended these as far as the 
Persian Gulf5? They had been visiting the Indian markets by sea long 
before the beginning of the Christian era. But at that time they were 
using the foreign ships for passage to India. But by the time of the 


51. Heras, Henry, The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagar, vol, I, pp. 62-63 (Madras, 
1927). 


92. Pan Kou, a Chinese writer who lived not later than first century A.D. says in 
his Ts'ien Han Chou that theChinese had been going to Huang Che which had 
been identified by Ferrand as Kanchi. He alluded to the fact that from the 
time of Emperor Wou (140-86 B.C.) all of them (people of Kanchi and others) 
had been sending tributes (presents) (Nilakanta Sastri, Foreign Notices of 
South India p. 44, Madras 1939). 

The spread of Buddhism to China and Ceylon united the two countries in 
a religious bond and thus lhe merchants from China could feel homely in 
Ceylon. Moreover visits to Ceylon of the Chinese merchants on commercial 
errand also served the religious purpose as Ceylon was frequented by Buddhist 
pilgrims from various countries. Fa-hien was encouraged to see a Chinese 
merchant in Ceylon presenting in homage to the idol of Buddha a fan of white 
lute staring of the country of Tsin (pilgrimage of Fa-hein xxxvii). The vari- 
ous embassies that were sent from China to Ceylon in the fifth and the 
sixth centuries might have had underlying motive of fostering commercial 
relations with Ceylon (Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, vol. I, p. Ixviii). 
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revival of the Arab commercial activities in the Indian Ocean, 
the Chinese had their own ships in sufficient number to conduct traffic 
between China and India. They contended with the Arabs for the trade 
in this region. They must have put hurdles in their (Arabs) way by 
making alliances with Indian kings. There appear to be differential 
customs dues against Arab ships bound for China at Kaucamali (probably 
Quilon on Malabar Coast) in the 9th century A.D. as we learn from an 
Arab merchant that the China ships (Arab ships bound for China) had 
to pay one thousand darhams at Kaucamali for calling at it while others 
paid from one dinar to ten dinars only. It appears that there had been 
a Chinese settlement in Quilon. Al Kazwini (A.D. 1263) tells us, on the 
authority of Misarbin Muhalhil who travelled to India and China about 
942 A.D., that when their ‘king dies the people of the place choose another 
from China.’ In the latter period many embassies were exchanged be- 
tween China and Quilon. 


The commercial jealousy between these two parties continued even 
in the succeeding centuries. At one time the Chinese who drove a first 
rate trade at the city of Calicut, were treated badly by its ruler, very 
likely at the instigation of the Arabs, and they quitted the city after 
inflicting great slaughter on the people of Calicut as a measure of reprisal. 


Conclusion 


It is evident from the foregoing pages that the commercial intercourse 
of all the peoples that traded with India did not depend upon the efforts 
of the individual merchants. But it was strongly organised under the 
direction and control of their respective rulers. This fact not only 
brought dignity to their enterprise but also enabled them to make com- 
mercial bargains with Indian rulers and Indian commercial organisation 
on better footing. Such commercial arrangements on political levels 


53. Sung Shu shows the extent of Chinese commercial activities in the following 
words. As regards Ta-Ts’n (Syria) and Tien-Chu (India) far out on the 
Western Ocean, we have to say that, although the envoys of the two Han 
dynasties have experienced special difficulties of this route yet traífic in mer- 
chandise has been effected and goods have been sert to foreign tribes the 
force of the wind driving them far away across the waves of the sea— 
(JRAS, Great Britain, 1947, 3, 4). 

54. Renaudot, Ancient Account of India & China by two Mohammuadan Travellers 
p. 9. 

Sufun Siniyah when used by Arab geographers and historians means 
Moslems ships on the China run. Amarkab Sini in Kitabe Ajaib ul Hind by 
Buzurg ibn Sheryar is captained by a Persian (Hourani, Arab Sea Faring). 

55. Elliot, History of India by its own Historians, vol. I, pp. 94-95 (London, 1887. 
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induced the Indian rulers to exploit the commercial resources of their 
dominions to the maximum extent. Thus, we find the emergence of 
commercial marts like Puhàr on south-eastern coast of India which had 
light houses for the guidance of foreign ships and residential quarters for 
foreign merchants." This explains the necessity of elaborate directions 
given by Kautilya to the Superintendent of Ships for regulating the foreign 
commerce of the country.’ 


The commercial rivalry of the foreigners in the Indian Ocean also 
had its effect on Indian shipping. It limited the extent of Indian shipping 
and often determined and directed its course. 


Indians had been engaged in sea-faring activities in the Indian Ocean 
long before the beginning of the Christian era. Indian ships carried goods 
to east African and south Arabian markets. The origin of the name 
of the Island of Socotra is Indian. In Sanskrit it is dvipa Sukhadara, i.e, 
island abode of Bliss. In the time of the author of the Periplus its popu- 
lation consisted of Arabs, Indians and Greeks who resorted thither for 
the purpose of trade." Likewise the Indian mariners had been visiting 
the Arabian harbour of Eudaimon (Aden) on the mouth of the Red Sea. 
The Greek merchants from Egypt also resorted to this mart. But very 
likely the Indians were not allowed to have direct dealings with the 
Greeks and sold all their goods to the Arabs. Further the Indian mer- 
chants were not permitted to go beyond this place lest they should come 
in direct contact with the Greek merchants. 


It has sometimes been pointed out that the rulers of Egypt instituted 
differential customs dues against the Arab and Indian vessels at the 
Egyptian ports of the Red Sea. Mommsen makes this deduction from the 
Periplus, where we read of reciprocal intercourse between non-Roman 
Africa and Arabia and India; between Persia and India; and between 
India and Arabia; yet there is nothing to show that the merchants of 
these regions, engaged in active trade, came to Berenice or Myos Hormos 
—not even the merchants of Muza, the most active of Arabian marts at 
this time! But the absence of Indians at Egyptian harbours can be 


56. Dikshtar, Ramchandra, Silappadikaram, Canto VI, 128-144. 
97. Kautilya's Arthasüstra, translated by Shamasastry, II, xxviii (Mysore, 1951). 


58. McCrindle, Commerce and Navigation of the Erythraean Sea, p. 92 (London, 
1879). 


59. Periplus, 30. 
60. Ibid., 26. 


61. Warmington, Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, p. 76. 
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attributed to exclusion by the Arabs. Of course, these restrictions must 
have been relaxed when the influence of the Romans was being felt by 
the Arabians. But this fact definitely demonstrates that the commercial 
rivalry in the Indian Ocean put restrictions on the Indian shipping. 


Likewise the great demand and the fierce competition among foreigners 
for Indian goods and the concourse of foreign merchants in the Indian 
markets induced the Indians to stop making voyages to Arabian and east 
African markets for the disposal of their products. Thus the Indian 
mariners confined their activities to the Indian coasts, carrying goods 
from one port to another. The more adventurous mariners engaged them- 
selves in traffic between India and China. They carried Indian goods 
to China and brought back silk in exchange to the Indian markets and 
thence it was carried by the western merchants to their respective coun- 
iries. This made many Indian ports entrepots between East and West. 
Thus commercial rívalry o£ foreigners in the Indian Ocean had far-reaching 
effects on Indian trade. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


DATE OF UTPALA 


Commentator of Varahamihira’s Brhajjataka and other works 


By 
P. V. KANE 


In my paper on ‘Varahamihira and Utpala' (Journal of BBRAS., N.S. 
vol. 24-25 for 1948-49, p. 22), I stated that Utpala wrote in Sáka 888 
(A.D. 966), following a verse! printed at the end of the commentary of 
Utpala on Brhajjataka, in Harikrsna-nibandha Series, Banares, 1934. 
Since then two matters have come to my notice that make me doubtful 
about the authenticity of those verses at the end of Utpala's commentary. 
The first is that in a MS. of Utpala's commentary in the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, (D.C. No. 177 of A 1882-83) that verse 
does not occur at all. The second fact is a paper of Prof. Otto Neugebauer” 
in the Bulletin of the Royal Academy of Belgium for 1957-4 (pp. 133-140) 
on “variants to the Greek translation of Abu Ma’shar’s Version of the 
Paranatellonta of Varahamihira and Teukros". Teukros (probably about 
1st century B.C.) wrote ‘Paranatellonta’, i.e., the arrangement of constel- 
lations according to Zodiacal signs and decans (Sanskrit dreskana) which 
rise simultaneously or set or culminate simultaneously. Boll in his 
masterly work Sphaera demonstrated the spread of these doctrines from 
the Hellenistic world to the Far East and that then followed their return 
Írom India via Persia and Byzantium to the West. The main instrument 
of this transmission of Persian astrological representations to the West 
was Abu Ma'shar's Introductorium majus of which Book VI, Chapter I, 
contains the list of 'Paranatellonta' in three versions, according to the 


1. The verse is चैत्रमासस्य पञ्चम्यां सितायां गुरुवासरे । 
वसवद्टाष्टमिते शाके कृतेयं विवृतिमेया ॥ 
This is the fifth verse out of the seven verses at the end of the commentary. 
It gives Thursday, the bright half of Chaitra in Sake 888 as the date of 
composition (i.e. 1st of March 966). 


2. I am thankful to Prof. Otto Neugebauer for kindly sending to me a copy of 
his learned and valuable Paper. He read my Paper in JBBRAS cited above, 
and though we had not met or corresponded before, he kindly bright to my 
notice his Paper. 
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Persians, according to the Indians and according to Ptolemy. The Arabic 
text of this chapter of Abu Ma’shar’s work was edited by K. Dyroff, with 
a German translation as an appendix to Boll’s Sphaera. The Indian 
sphere is attested in chap. 27 of the Brhajjdtaka of Varahamihira, a 
translation of which had been published by Colebrooke in 1807 (vide 
Misc. Essays, vol. II, pp. 320-325). A German translation by W. Printz, 
which also contains the additions by Bhatta Utpala, is published in 
W. Gundet’s Dekane and Dekansternbilder (1936). In connection with 
this Prof. Neugebauer on p. 134, note 3 points out that Abu Ma’shar 
died in A.D. 886, that his translation contains a passage concerning the 
3rd decan of Aries, which belongs to Utpala’s commentary and that one 
must assume that the date (mentioned in note 1) about the composition 
of Utpala's commentary is incorrect or that Utpala used for this chapter 
an older commentary. 


Chapter 27 (25th in one MS. D.C. No. 279 of Visrambag I) of the 
Brhajjataka contains 36 verses on the 36 dreskánas of the twelve 
rasis (zodiacal signs) from Mesa (Aries) to Matsya (Pisces), three 
for each sign. Varàhamihira describes the appearance of dreskanas 
(some male, some female) and expressly states in verses 2, 19, and 21 
that he describes the appearances as declared by the Yavanas (or by a 
Yavana author). The third dreskana of Mesa is described in the 3rd verse 
(quoted below) of Chapter 27 of the Brhajjataka. It may be translated 
as follows: ‘The third dreskana of Mesa is declared to be ferocious (in 
appearance or by nature), conversant with the arts (singing, dancing, 
painting, etc.), yellowish brown (in colour), eager to act, disposed to 
break rules of conduct, having in his hand a raised cudgel, wearing red 
garments, and quick tempered’. 


3. कूरः कलाश: que: क्रियाथी भग्नत्रतो5भ्युद्ततदण्डहस्त: | 

रक्तानि वस्त्राणि विभति चण्डो भेपे तृतीय: कथितस्त्िमाग: ॥ 

Utpala's commentary on this adds: “अर्यं सेषतृतीयस्धिभागो द्रेष्काणः  काथित्तः उक्त: । 
एष नरदेप्काणः सायुधो जीवसक्तश्च |’ 

The words in bold type are an addition and not an explanation of anything 
contained in the verse commented upon. Similar additions are made in the 
commentary on all the verses at the end of the Chapter. The words in bold 
type mean ‘this is a male dreskana with a weapon and connected with 
Jupiter’. All dregkanas are declared in Utpala’s commentary as connected 
with someone of the planets. These additions by Utpala are in prose. The 
third chapter of the Yavana Jdtala of Sphujidhaja deals with 36 dreskànas, 
but these descriptions do not completely tally with Varàhamihira's descrip- 
tions. Utpala knew the Yavana Játaka of Sphujidhvaja (as I have shown in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, Vol. 30 Pt. II, 1956 pp. 1-5). 
The prose words added by Utpala are not found in the Yavana Jütaka of 
Sphujidhvaja. They are probably his own remarks based on his knowledge 
of Indian and foreign works on horà$astra. 
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It appears to me that the date given at the end is not authentic and 
that Utpala is not quoting any previous commentator when he makes 
additions to the descriptions of the parts of dreskanas. Abu Ma'shar died 
in A.D. 886 and if he quotes Utpala on the 3rd decan of Mesa, Utpala 
cannot be placed later than A.D. 850. This date would have an important 
bearing on the dates of several authors. As Utpala quotes Yavana Játaka 
of Sphujidhvaja, that work would have to be placed long before A.D. 800. 
Utpala in his commentary in Yoga-yütrü of Varàhamihira (L1 from a 
MS in the Bombay Asiatic Society's Library) quotes the definition of 
the figure of speech called ‘Ananvaya’ and its illustration from Bhatta 
Rudrata's Kávyálankaüra. Therefore Rudrata will have to be assigned to 
the end of the 8th century A.D. at the latest. Similarly, the Sardvali of 
Kalyanavarman (on Astrology) would have to be placed between A.D. 
575 and 800. 


REVIEWS 


DER RGVEDA, von K. F. GELDNER, Part IV : Index of Names and Sub- 
jects in the Translation. Harward University Press, U.S.A., 1957. 


This is the Index Volume of the German translation of the Rgveda 
by Geldner published in Vols. 33-35 of the Harward Oriental Series. It 
was unfortunately never completed, nor even properly planned and 
arranged by the author before his sad demise. Geldner had himself 
prepared his material in a rough draft for his Index to his translation 
upto the end of the eighth Mandala; the remaining two Mandalas had 
to be handled by his successor to the chair of Indology at Marburg, Prof. 
Joh. Nobel. Some attempt has been made by Prof. Nobel to rearrange 
the whole material according to a plan, but by its very nature it did not 
wholly yield to the treatment, with the result that some overlapping, loose- 
ness, dispersion and repetition have crept in the work. The article on 
Soma, prepared by Prof. Nobel, is given at the end owing to the very 
large number of entries under it. This last is divided into two parts, namely, 
Soma as a deity and Soma as a plant, while the Index as a whole is 
divided into two parts, namely, Index of Proper Names and Index of 
Subjects. Additions and Corrections to the Translation are given at the 
end on pp. 251-271. 


The Index is bound to be very useful and may render great help in 
knowing even the minute details about a deity or a topic, which is men- 
tioned in the Translation. It must be remembered, however, that this is 
not an Index to the Text of the Rgveda, but to its Translation and brief 
notes in German done by Geldner. Hence the Index refers to the topics, 
as they appear in the Translation, that is, to the German equivalents of 
the original Sanskrit terms in the Rgveda, employed in the Translation 
and Notes. 'This makes the use of this part of the Index impossible for 
those who do not know the German language. In the case of the proper 
names of the deities and the sages, it is slightly different ; without know- 
ing the language one can use it for the references which are collected 
under each entry, though the separate headings under which they are 
collected would be unmeaning to him who does not know German. 


A few things which seem to have been dropped through oversight 
from the Index may be pointed out here: Thus Agni's being punished by 
the gods to eat without teeth (10.79.6 : Tr. and Note) is not recorded either 
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under Agni’s Speise (p. 6b) or under his Zahne (p. 8b), where it is expect- 
ed, though it is recorded, without any context, on p. 225 under Zahn in 
the Sachindex. Versatz or Verkauf of Indra in not mentioned under Indra 
or anywhere else (so far as ३ can see), though the Gotterbild, which is not 
accepted by Geldner at 4.24.10 A, is duly recorded in the Sachindex. The 
same may be said about an important trait of Indra, namely, Listen or 
Zauber-künsten, (his powers of assuming different forms to baffle the 
enemy in fighting), mentioned in the Trans. at i.32.12 etc. The Giftiges 
an Rede of the bards which is mentioned the Trans. at 10.87.13 is simi- 
larly omitted from entries both under Giftiges and Rede in the Sachindex. 
These are, however, minor omissions and the Index, together with the 
Translation of Geldner, must always be ready at hand for consultation to 
those who desire to study the hymns of the Rgveda. 


H. D. Velankar 


THE SUBHASITA-RATNAKOSA : Compiled by Vidyakara, edited by 
D. D. Gokhale; with an introduction by D. D. Kosambi, Harward 
Oriental Series, No. 42, U.S.A., 1957. 


The work is an anthology of Sanskrit poetry compiled by a Buddhist 
writer, called Vidyakara, in Bengal, under the Palas, about A.D. 1000 and 
revised about thirty years later, as is convincingly demonstrated by the 
editor in the introduction, secs., 3 and 4. It is the oldest known general 
anthology of Sanskrit verse, where in fifty sections called Vrajyas, Vidya- 
kara has extracted stanzas on different topics. About one third of the work 
is devoted to Love in its various aspects, while Anyoktis under Anyapadesa 
Vrajya (106), Svabhavoktis under Jàti Vrajya (45), Arthàntaranyasas 
(48) and Court panegyrics under Càtu Vrajya (80) also find a place in 
it. Even Nirveda and Santi are not neglected ; Vidyakara selects 57 under 
the former and 48 under the latter. 


The editor's reflections on the absence of military literature or poetry 
of prowess in Sanskrit are thought-provoking (Introduc. sec. 6). Though 
poetry, capable of rousing martial spirit is not altogether wanting in 
Sanskrit, yet its main aim was to produce or rather evolve the Vira Rasa, 
which must result in an unmixed delight in oneself. Poems do not seem 
to have been composed with the intention of inspiring the warriors fight- 
ing against an enemy or to fill them with enthusiasm or martial spirit. 
The reason is to be sought in the fact that during the Classical period 
Sanskrit was not the common man's language and could not have been 
followed by him without a certain amount of traditional education and 
training. Sanskrit in its Classical stage was essentially a language of the 
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learned and hence the language of the peaceful Similarly the editor's 
remarks (on p. Ixi) about the poetry of the Subhdsitas before us that ‘it 
carries with rank beauty of an orchid, the corresponding atmosphere of 
luxury, parasitism and decay’ are a little harsh and unpalatable, but all 
the same quite accurate. Their poetry is at the best ‘exquisite’, rather 
than ‘ great’. 


In sec. 9 of the Introduction, the editor has put together what little 
information could be available about the authors that figure in the antho- 
logy. As a matter of fact, ‘to the anthologist’ and his public, the stanza, 
alone was of ‘interest’ and not its author nor his date and life. And this 
is practically true of all our great works in Sanskrit in ancient India. The 
ancient India’s sense of the historical essentially differed from that of ours. 
History to him consisted of acts and incidents in the past leading to certain 
definite results; they are there for the humanity to draw their lessons 
from for the use of their future and even present career, which may have 
a close resemblance with happenings in the past. The individual of a 
particular place or time was immaterial for the ancients; but what he did 
or said was of all consequence. Our ancient poets naturally shared this 
view and, therefore, described their national heroes with a grain of histo- 
rical truth covered with several deep coats of myth and imagination. It 
is no wonder then, that they too shared the fate of their heroes and re- 
mained a mere name, often surrounded by absurd myths and legends, to 
the posterity. 


The editing of the text is very carefully done, following the best 
standards of editorial integrity and vigilance. The next volume contain- 
ing the translation and explanatory notes is eagerly awaited. 


H. D. Velankar 


CHANDOGYA-BRAHMANAM : With the commentary of Gunavisnu 
and Sayana; edited by Durgamohan Bhattacarya, M.A. and published 
by the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 1958. 


Chandogya-Brahmana is a name which is given to a work of the Sama 
Veda, comprising ten Prapathakas or chapters, of which the first two pass 
under the title of Mantra-Brahmana, while the last eight constitute what 
is generally known as the Chandogya Upanisad. Here in the work under 
review, the first two Prapathakas only are edited with two commentaries, 
one by Gunavisnu who is earlier than Sàyana, and the other by Sayana 
himself. 
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This Mantra-Brahmana portion of the Chandogya-Brahmana is so to 
say the basis for the two Grhya Sütras, namely, Gobhila and Khadira. 
The Brahmana puts together the Vedic Mantras which are meant to be 
employed in the Grhya or the domestic rites, while these latter themselves 
are described in detail in the two Grhya Sütras, in the same order in which 
the Mantras are given in the Brahmana. But as the Brahmana forms part 
of a bigger work called the Chàndogya Brahmana as said above, it must 
be assumed that the Brahmana preceded the Grhya Sütras, which then 
arranged their contents in accordance with those in the Brahmana. 


The present edition is based upon a large number of manuscripts 
collected from different places and written in different scripts. Full 
use is also made of the printed material in the form of the earlier 
European and Indian editions of the Brahmana. One important aspect 
of this edition is that it clarifies the position of an old pre-Sayana com- 
mentator, Gunavisnu, in the field of Vedic exegesis and gives his commen- 
tary in full by the side of the well known commentary of Sayana. Impor- 
tant variants from the mss. are given in the foot notes, where brief 
critical and comparative notes are also added, which bear the stamp of 
the author's vast and careful reading, coupled with a selective judgment. 
Six different indices are given at the end, thus adding greatly to the 
utility of the publication. 


Some twenty years back the editor had published Gunavisnu's com- 
mentary on the Chàndogya Mantras, which are, however, different from 
the present Bràhmana, though many of the Mantras are common to the 
two collections, the Brahmana being of course the original or the earlier 
one. Prof. Bhattacarya deserves our gratitude for bringing to light the 
work of an old almost forgotten commentator of the ritualistic Vedic 
texts, namely, Gunavisnu. 


The first Prapathaka of the Brahmana contains the Mantras for the 
Sanskaras beginning with Vivaha and ending with Samavartana, while 
the second contains those that are required for the different compulsory 
or optional rites prescribed for a householder. References to other works 
where the Mantra occurs are given under each Mantra, important variants 
also being noted. In short, every effort is made by the editor to make 
the edition very useful and helpful to students of Vedic literature. 


H. D. Velankar 
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KADAMBART: A Cultural Study. By V. S. Agrawal ; published by the 
Chowkhamba Vidya Bhavan Chowk, Banaras I, 1958. 


This Cultural Study of Bana’s Kadambari by the well known Indo- 
logist Prof. Dr. V. S. Agrawal is a successor of a similar study by him of 
Bana’s Harsacarita. It is written in Hindi and is prepared from four dif- 
ferent points of view. Firstly, it faithfully narrates the story in all its 
details, though it is not intended to be a literal translation of the original. 
Secondly, it tries to preserve in its rendering all the richness of expression 
and ideas in the original. Thirdly, it contains a brief exposition of the 
state of the social, political and religious conditions, as also of the Arts 
and Literature of the times of Bana as reflected in the work. Finally, it 
gives a spiritual interpretation of the story and its characters. This last is 
given at the end as Parisista I, probably because it constitutes a new 
approach to the problem. A note on ancient architecture is given in the 
second Parisista and the volume ends with a glossary of select words in 
the Sanskrit text of the Kadambari. 


The study is a valuable contribution of the author to our knowledge 
of Bana’s times. The Hindi rendering is charmingly simple and the notes 
added at the end of the different sections (into which it is divided in 
accordance with the paragraph first given by Peterson and then by Dr. P. 
L. Vaidya in their editions), are very informative and instructive without 
interrupting the chain of the reader’s thoughts, giving the information just 
where it is desired or likely to be desired. We hope that the author will 
soon be able to carry out his plan about a thorough study of Bana and his 
works, as indicated in his Bhumika to this work. 


H. D. Velankar 


DEVELOPMENT OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY. By J. N. Banerjea. 
Second Edition (Revised and Enlarged). Published by the University of 
Calcutta. Roy. Oct. pp. xxxvii+653, XLVIII Plates and a Frontispiece. 
Price Rs. 30/- (1956) 


Judging from the thorough revision, the incorporation of a large 
proportion of additional matter covering over 250 pages as also additional 
plates, and the general improved outlook of the book the volume under 
review appears to be almost a new publication rather than the second 
edition. That the first edition of the book was out of print within a short 
time after its publication necessitating the issue of a new edition is ample 
testimony of the utility of the work to the student, specialist, and general 
reader. By his expert knowledge of several branches of ancient Indian 
history and culture, especially numismatics, art, and original Sanskrit 
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texts on religion, philosophy, and iconography, Dr. J. N. Banerjea, Carmi 
chael Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture in the University 
of Calcutta, was eminently suited to write on Hindu Iconography. 


The importance of iconography to students of culture need not be 
emphasized. The close association between religion and art in ancient 
India being evident the study of images reveals the religious conceptions 
of the majority of people worshipping them. Iconography signifies the 
practical aspects of religious beliefs of the people and changes in the 
deities worshipped by them are influenced by corresponding changes in 
the religious ideas. It reflects also the political or general history, and to 
a certain extent the social life of the period. The author does not confine 
himself to the descriptive side of the problem but has dealt with its several 
aspects and has given the history of the origin and development of differ- 
ent Brahmanical cults while describing cult icons, indicating also some 
of the principal cult tenets. 


After giving an idea about the nature and scope of the subject, the 
first chapter indicates the lines in which the study of Hindu iconography 
should be conducted and the variety of the material. The next two 
chapters elaborately discuss the antiquity and origin of image worship 
in India on the basis of literary and archaeological data after a careful 
appraisal of the views of previous scholars, followed by chapters IV and V 
which show how ancient Indian coins and seal impressions prove helpful 
in ascertaining the early iconographic types of several Hindu divinities 
and their emblems, many of which would otherwise have still baffled us 
evading an explanation. It may be observed in this connection that 
numismatic evidence alone shows definitely that Siva was worshipped 
simultaneously in both phallic and human forms in the Ujjain region in 
the early centuries before and after Christ, and also that though Siva used 
to be represented mostly in his bull form in the Gandhara region, by the 
time of the Kusànas bull came to be regarded as his mount and his human 
form became predominant. Some hitherto unstudied texts have been 
utilized in the elaborate discussion of the technique of iconoplastic art in 
chapter VI. The next chapter explains the various technical terms and 
terminologies generally employed in iconographic texts. In the next 
chapter are discussed the Indian canons of iconometry, followed by a com- 
parison between these and the ancient Egyptian and Hellenic canons. 


The next four chapters are entirely new. Folk divinities, which in- 
clude the Yaksas, Nagas and Naginis, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, and Apsaras, 
Ganapati, Karttikeya, Laksmi, and Sarasvati are dealt with in chapter IX. 
In chapters X and XI the various groups of icons associated with major 
Brahmanical Hindu cults, Visnu and Sürya, Siva and Sakti, are discussed 
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with the delineation of their composite character, while the first section 
of the concluding chapter deals with the icons of Brahma, Asta Dikpalas, 
as well as accessories to the major cult deities like Garuda, Nandin, and 
Ayudha Purusas. The final section covers the characteristic traits of 
various groups of syncretistic icons. Of these, it may be observed that 
while only Hari-Hara, Ardhanarisvara, Visnu-Lokesvara, and Marttanda- 
Bhairava have been incidentally noticed by previous scholars, Dr. Banerjea 
for the first time gives a full and systematic consideration of these groups 
of images:  Pancàyatana; Hari-Hara-Surya-Buddha; Siva-Lokesvara ; 
Sürya-Nàràyana, Brahma-Surya, Brahmà-Visnu-Siva-Sürya. There is also 
the consideration of the interrelation between Brahmanical Hindu icono- 
graphy, Buddhist iconography, and Jain iconography. 


At the end are three useful appendices, select bibliography, and gene- 
ralindex. As against only ten plates in the first edition, this second edition 
contains as many as forty-eight plates besides the frontispiece. 


According to Dr. Banerjea the famous (so-called) Trimürti at Ele- 
phanta is not really Trimürti, but the representation of three-faced Siva, 
in which the Saumya and Ghora aspects of Siva are combined with his 
Sakti Umà. He takes the banyan capital at Besnagar, which Cunningham 
regarded as representing a kalpavrksa, to be associated with Sri Laksmi, 
the presiding deity of Padmini-vidya. With reference to the interpreta- 
tion of Paryankàsana and Bhadràsana as given by Dr. Banerjea it may be 
stated that some texts give different explanations. 


The book will be found eminently useful by all students of ancient 
Indian culture and will amply repay perusal. The printing and get-up are 
good, and the price is reasonable. 


Dr. A. D. Pusalkar 


THE EVOLUTION OF MAN: by Fr. M. Hermanns, S.V.D., (Society 
of St. Paul, Allahabad), 15 illustrations, pp. 1-139. 


Father Hermanns has written a very stimulating book. Reviewing 
all the latest (upto 1955) discoveries and theories on human origins,— 
human biogenetics, physical and cultural anthropology, and palaeontology 
—he maintains that "man is a special creation and the whole of mankind 
derived from one pair only". (p. 56). Now this is agàin a point of view. 
Father HERMANNS, like a clever lawyer, has been able to show that the 
theory of the protagonists of evolution of man from an ape is based not 
only on insufficient and contradictory data, but on evidence which was 
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based and now proved to be vitiated by deliberate forgery in two important 
cases. The Piltdown forgery was only recently detected by flourine tests. 
The one committed by Dusors is not so well-known. He is alleged to have 
“tricked the whole scientific world" by manufacturing an ape-like man 
from his vast collections from Java, and concealing other important 
evidence. 


This news does not find a place in the recent book by Dr. Le Gros 
Crank, the famous Oxford anatomist. If it is a fact, then such evolutionists 
stand condemned. But even if it is not, what Father Hermanns complains 
of is true. This subject has ceased to be a pure scientific pursuit of truth, 
almost from its very inception. Obsessed with the idea of proving man’s 
descent from an ape, or with the idea of establishing this or that kind of 
Stone Age Culture or Industry many an early collection of human fossils 
or stone tools was not only biased but not thorough and exhaustive. These 
collectors discovered what théy wanted, and thus a number of false 
theories were built up. These are now being gradually given up. 


Father Hermanns’ view viz. that a single pair of human beings was 
responsible for the several races all over the world—implies a wide 
spread diffusion from a single centre. This is not yet proved by actual 
evedence. But should we be so dogmatic in holding to this view if the evi- 
dence is to the contrary? One is glad to find that Father HER,MANNS, 
though against the evolution of man from an ape, is not against evolution 
itself. If through changes in climate and life a moderate man in the line 
of Homo Sapiens could devolve into a Neanderthal man (p. 47) or when 
“the change of environment gradually helped to form a new type of man” 
(p. 54), then is it not possible that man could have evolved, owing exact- 
ly to these causes, from an ape or ape-like man? No doubt, “the missing 
link” between these two is not yet found. But suppose it is found in the 
Siwaliks, where so many primate forms have been discovered or in Africa 
where every year startling discoveries are being made. So why prejudge 
the issue ? 


H. D. SANKALIA 


A SOURCE BOOK IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. Edited by S. Radha- 
krishnan and C. A. Moore. Published by the Princeton University Press, 
New Jersey ; Oxford University Press, London. 1957. Roy. Oct. pp. xxix 4- 
684. Price Rs. 21/-. 


Though mainly intended for western readers, this Source Book in 
Indian Philosophy will prove of great help also to Indian readers having 
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no knowledge of original texts. It covers an extensive range and a long 
period of over three thousand years, right from the origin of Indian phi- 
losophy in the Vedic period, passing through the epic period, the heterodox 
and the orthodox systems, down to contemporary thought represented by 
Sri Aurobindo and Dr. Radhakrishnan. The Enlish translations of the 
selected passages, most of which have already been published, have been 
revised with a view to making them more idiomatic and intelligible, and 
in the case of the texts of scholastic philosophy, are often followed by 
translations of relevant passages from standard commentaries. Besides 
the prefatory note attached to each section explainin the substance of 
the selections comprised in it, there is a general introduction dealing with 
the brief history of Indian thought. At the end appears a useful biblio- 
graphy. 


Of the five sections into which the book is divided, the first two deal 
with the Vedic period and the Epic period. The selections from the 
Rgveda graphically portray the evolution of Vedic thought from polythe- 
ism to monotheism and monism. The value of the section on the Epic period 
is enhanced by the inclusion of the entire translation of the Bhagavadgità 
by Dr. Radhakrishnan. The selections from the Kautiliya Arthasastra and 
the Manusmrti, also incorparated under the Epic period, show the social 
aspects of Indian philosophy. The Heterodox Systems constitute Section 
II dealing with Carvaka, Jainism, and Buddhism. It includes the 
translation of the Dhammapada by Dr. Radhakrishnan. Section IV on 
Orthodox Systems covers the Nyàya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, Pürva 
Mimànsa and Vedanta, the last including the schools of Sankara, Raméa- 
nuja, and Madhava. The last section on Contemporary Thought, as 
already stated, gives selections from Sri Aurobindo and Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
whose philosophies seek to bridge the gap between the East and the West. 


The book will stimulate interest in Indian philosophy and will serve 
as a valuable guide to the manifold aspects of the rich and varied Indian 
philosophic thought—orthodox, heterodox, historic and contemporary. 


A. D. Pusalkar 
ON THE MEANING OF THE MAHABHARATA: by Dr. V. S. 


Sukthankar (published by the Asiatic Society of Bombay, 1957, pp. i-x 
and 1-146). 


During the last century and half Indologists in the West tried to inter- 
pret ancient Indian texts from the stand-point of a critical method, which 
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generally discarded views based on Indian tradition, especially when noi 
supported by textual evidence, and the findings of comparative philology, 
mythology and so on. Indian Indologists also, trained in the same methods, 
and often deriving their inspiration from the West, made use of the same 
method in their own interpretation. But soon a reaction started and Indian 
scholars, in spite of their training and genuine appreciation of the critical 
method, tried to apply their own i.e. an Indian point of view to problems 
in that field. In certain respects some inspiration for this too came from 
Western savants, as in the case of the Rgveda, about which Geldner in- 
sisted with great force that it should be interpreted on the basis of Indian 
tradition. An excellent example of a scholar applying the specially Indian 
point of view is that of Sri Aurobindo Ghosh. Himself well-versed in the 
European classics, he interpreted the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the 
poems of Kalidasa, from his own point of view. His recently published book 
‘On the Vedas’ embodies his theories of Vedic interpretation, wherein he 
discards the superficial meaning of the vedas arrived by 'Comparative 
Philology’ and insists on finding their ‘inner meaning’, which could not 
be known by the uninitiated. The late Dr. V. S. Sukthankar does the 
same thing for the interpretation of the Mahabharata. His case is spe- 
cially unique. As is well-known, he was a master of the critical method 
of the West ; and he applied it very carefully to the text-criticism of the 
Mahabharata, of course, with some modifications of his own. The method, 
thus evolved by him was, for some time, not accepted by a few West- 
ern scholars, who strongly opposed him and argued that the method of 
‘classical philology’ should have been applied to the Mahabharata text- 
criticism. Dr. Sukthankar very ably and convincingly demonstrated the 
fallacy of that criticism and declared in that now well-known sentence, ' the 
problem of the Mahabharata textual criticism is a problem sui generis’ 
(vide: ‘Some aspects of the Mahabharata criticism’, JBBRAS (NS), 
Vol. IV, p. 157) and not sui juris. 


One who knew Dr. Sukthankar in the period before he assumed the 
‘general Editorship’ of the Mahabharata-text generally carried the 
impression, perhaps superficial, that he was thoroughly ‘ Western’ in both 
outlook and training and that he would be the first to discredit the Indian 
tradition. But soon after he began the arduous task of editing the ‘ Adi- 
parvan’, it became clear that along with a genuine appreciation of 
the ‘critical methods’ taught by his Western gurus like Liiders, he 
possessed a very deep grasp of the real Indian ‘ spirit’, which not all Indians 
can claim. His views about the Mahabharata became more and more in 
favour of attaching the greatest spiritual and national importance to the 
Satasdhasri-Samhita (the text of one hundred thousand $lokas). In his 
foreword to fascicule I of the Adi-parvan published in 1927, while appealing 
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to both the ‘people and princes’ of India for financial help for the Mbh.- 
project, he expressed the view that the ‘Mahabharata . . . is... in 
more senses than one the greatest epic the world has produced' (Italics 
ours). This declaration from a scholar like Dr. Sukthankar who was a 
man of few words and was never given to exaggeration certainly has its 
value. His appreciation of the Mahabharata reached its highest point when 
in another appeal for funds he declared that the Mahabharata is “the 
content of our collective unconscious", and added further, “we are It, 
I mean, the real ‘we’”, 


It is, therefore, really a good fortune of the students of Indian culture 
that a stalwart like Dr. Sukthankar came forward to offer an interpreta- 
tion of the Mahabharata. In the present book which contains his four 
lectures on ‘the Meaning of the Mahabharata’, one undelivered and three 
delivered under the auspices of the University of Bombay in 1942, he 
has interpreted the text in its three aspects, viz., the story of the epic on 
the mundane plane, on the ethical plane and on the metaphysical one. 
This is preceded by Chapter I which presents a critical review of the 
different attempts of Western scholars to determine the original form of 
the text, or those centred round the problem of determining the stages 
of its development from an original heroic poem into a stupendous work, 
containing a huge bulk of didactic and episodical material, which has 
for centuries served the Indian people both as a Dharmasastra (a religious 
and moral guide) and an epic. In doing this Dr. Sukthankar as usual 
has been very critical ; at times he appears perhaps a little harsh (though 
deservedly so in a few cases) in his comments on the results arrived at 
by the Western scholars. His criticism of Holtzmann and Hopkins is 
specially noteworthy in this respect. 


As is well-known, the problem of the original form of the Mbh. arises 
from the fact that the poem is so big and contains such heterogenous 
material as have led scholars like Oldenberg to remark that the simple epic 
narrative became 'the most monstrous chaos' (quoted by Sukthankar, 
p. 1). Besides, and this is more important, the moral professions of the 
Pàndavas, the epic heroes, do not at all tally with their actual behaviour. 
They follow adharma in the war (pp. 12, 13) and kill great warriors like 
Bhisma, Drona, Karna and Duryodhana with questionable means, which 
are immoral as well as unchivalrous. This fact, which cannot escape the 
notice of even a casual reader, naturally requires an explanation. Holtz- 
mann's ‘Inversion Theory’ arose out of this, though it was criticised even 
by many Western scholars in his own time. He and others who followed 
his theory, proposed that the original epic-poem was written for the 
glory of the Kurus and its second recast was a modification in order to 
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magnify the Pàndus which was conveniently done on the strength of their 
association with Krsna, the incarnation of the supreme deity. Such views 
characterised by Sukthankar as " wild aberrations Holtzmann" (p. 15) 
may naturally have some mistakes of interpretation, but one cannot fail 
to appreciate the observations on which his hypothesis was based. One 
really cannot get away from the fact that the Pàndavas won the war by 
unscrupulous means. Sukthankar’s justification that the Kauravas also 
returned the compliment by being equally crafty and designing (p. 17), 
that “they sin at heart, and present to the world a smiling and virtuous 
face”, cannot exonerate the Pandavas. The Pandavas also commit 
sins, he admits, " but their sins are palpably overt and markedly evident ” 
(p. 17). That this justification is a bit lame is obvious. For it ultimately 
comes to this that the Kauravas acted in an outrageous and the most un- 
justifiable manner, whereas the Pandavas were forced to do so to uphold 
righteousness, though they were 'guileless'. This would only mean that 
to protect Dharma, some type of justifiable Adharma is necessary, which 
obviously weakens the case of Dharma being finally. victorious in the 
world. Put in different words the problem is that of determining how 
much adharma is justifiable in this world, which certainly is not a very 
flattering conclusion to be drawn by the reader of the Mbh. It must be 
stated that while offering this criticism of Sukthankar’s views one feels 
a bit uneasy because unfortunately he is not in our midst to justify his 
views and especially because we can take it for certain that were he alive 
he could have most probably very ably and convincingly defended his 
position as he did against Dr. Ruben who had criticised his method of 
text-criticism. It is, however, felt that in the interest of a true interpre- 
tation of the Mbh. objections must be stated and also answered if possible. 


In all this discussion in Chapter I, Dr. Sukthankar has not referred 
to the theory brought by the late Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya, a renowned 
Mahabharata specialist in his own time, regarding the three stages of 
the Mbh.-text development. The original heroic poem called “Jaya” 
narrated by Sanjaya to Dhrtarastra, the further detailed account of the 
Bharata war with some episodic matter related by VaiSampayana to 
Janamejaya and the third enlarged edition, viz., the stupendous Mbh. 
related by Suita, the teller of holy stories to Saunaka—all these stages 
referred to by Vaidya are mentioned in the text of the Mbh. itself. Can 
it be an untenable piece of logic to say that the original account related 
by Sanjaya, who was a Kaurava courtier, was naturally partial to the 
Kauravas as the hearer was their father and the one related by Vaisarh- 
payana was obviously partial to the Pandavas, who were after all the 
pürva-pitàmahas of Janamejaya, in whose presence the poem was recited ? 
Is it not natural that the two redactors of the same story under different 
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environments could have modified their narratives so as to suit their 
personal position as well as the attitude of their Royal hearers ? 


All these considerations are obviously important for one who discusses 
the ‘ original story’ of the Mbh. Dr. Sukthankar, however, does not argue 
his case to a final conclusion, for he appears to hold the view that this 
attempt at finding the 'Ur-Mahábhárata? has practically no value for 
determining the real significance of the epic because the Indian people, 
whose 'national Saga' it is, have long outgrown and discarded (p. 31) 
‘the primitive Ksatriya tale of love and war, for which the Western savants 
have been vainly searching' (p. 31, Italics ours). In other words ' Higher 
criticism" is in no way going to help the task of interpreting India's 
national epic. 


He justifies this attitude on the ground that a mere process of strip- 
ping of what we regard as spurious will not automatically leave us with 
the pure and unalloyed “original” (p. 31) ; moreover, attempts at analysis 
would show that the epic had not one source but many (p. 30). Naturally, 
we know nothing about the hypothetical "Nucleus" (p. 31) and hence 
we must look somewhere else to find the meaning of Mahabharata, and 
not in a reconstructed original. As is clear, it is possible to have some 
difference of opinion on this point, because howsoever difficult the task 
of determining the original nucleus of the Mbh. may be, one need not 
give up the attempt as hopeless. It is better, however, to leave the matter 
at that and to see how Dr. Sukthankar sets about doing his important task. 


This *dateless and deathless poem’ which forms the strongest link 
between India old and new (p. 32) has a tremendous appeal to the Indian 
mind, and we have not outlived that mighty book yet (p. 30). What is 
the secret of its appeal? Learned philologists, cannot help us here; but 
to the unsophisticated Indian, there is no difficulty about its understanding. 
for to him, it is a divine work and 'the illiterate Indian is right . . . as 
he far more often is than his educated brothers' (p. 32f). Expression 
of such views on the part of the author makes the impression that 
according to him purely intellectual and logical considerations should have 
little or no value in this task. Apart from possible disagreement on this 
issue, one can grant that dispensing with all discussion regarding the 
genesis of the original story it is possible to understand its message by 
trying to search for just those causes which have made the great epic 
in its present textual condition, a ‘pancama-veda’, a book of unfailing 
authority and inspiration for the unsophisticated Indian, who understands 
the poem almost instinctively, according to Dr. Sukthankar. As a preli- 
minary to find out its message, he first analyses the great story on its 
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mundane plane'. In so doing he shows a remarkable understanding of 
the poem. In pp. 34-42 he gives us a fine estimate of the descriptive charm, 
the engaging style and the wonderful metre of the Mbh. His views on 
its metrical excellences are indeed original, and deserve to be read in 
the original (pp. 41-44). On p. 41 he also notes how the creators of the 
Mbh. remoulded the Vedic Sanskrit so as to make it a really potent and 
readily adaptable instrument for a continuous narrative. The real interest 
of the story, however, according to him is not merely the vividly described 
war, but the characters, which the epic poets have so carefully presented 
to us. Here again Dr. Sukthankar, as usual, takes the opportunity to 
show the futility of the efforts of experts of great erudition commanding 
huge stacks of neatly classified index cards' (p. 46) in interpreting the 
Mbh. ; instead a person like Sister Nivedita gifted with ‘a spirit of imagina- 
tive sympathy’ (p. 46) could possess a clearer vision of the real inner 
significance of the poem. He quotes her with approval. The different 
stories in the Mbh. ‘embody the endeavour on the part of the epic poets 
“to understand every man’s relation to a given situation and to see in 
conflicting lines of conduct that same irresistible necessity which, acting 
from within, hurls each one of us upon its fate "' (p. 59). The epic story 
in a sense presents the history of souls (p. 59). In thus bringing out the 
value of the epic from the character point of view, the author has given 
us a very fine interpretation of the great personality of Bhisma (pp. 46-48). 
According to him this great man following his asidhardvrata in observing 
all the difficult vows most willingly undertaken by him, unmixed with 
motives of self-love, self-indulgence (p. 45) is indeed an ideal character, 
which, one can say, can hardly be found in any epic of the world. Regard- 
ing Bhisma fighting on the side of the Kauravas, Sukthankar opines (p. 47) 
that even though he was convinced of the justice of the case of the 
Pandavas, like a soldier, he obeys the call of the monarch to fight, and 
accepts the generalship of the Kauravas without any mental reservations. 
He behaves selflessly in what the author calls ‘the Gita spirit’ of detach- 
ment. He similarly gives us a character-sketch of Karna but one may 
not exactly agree with him. According to him, Karna's proverbial gene- 
rosity was but ‘a pose’ (p. 51). He had no true generosity at heart and 
when the Brahmin mendicant begs of him to give the coat of mail and 
the precious earrings, he disobeys his father (the Sun-God, who had 
exhorted him not to part with them). He hugs round himself the pre- 
tentious cloak of generosity (p. 52) but were he capable of analysing his 
motives, he would have realised that his vow of charity was but *a sham 
pose’ (p. 52). Further, admitting, perhaps a bit unwillingly, Karna's 
equality with Arjuna in technical skill, the author says that he lacked 
the spiritual strength which sustains men in the hour of trial (p. 52). 
A point of dispute arises where Sukthankar fully approves the fact that 
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even though Karna pleaded for time, when his chariot wheel was stuck 
in the earth, Sri Krsna urges Arjuna to kill him. Karna’s protest against 
this procedure is criticised by him with the remark, ‘how easy is it to 
pick faults in the behaviour of others, and how difficult to see the faults 
in one's own!’ (p. 53). It is clear here that the author unconsciously 
subscribes to the view that Adharma can justifiably be resisted 
with the help of another, perhaps suitable and less immoral, Adharma. 
But ००९३ this not ultimately reduce the real value of dharma, as all power- 
ful? Moreover, one cannot forget that the somewhat wicked and egoistic 
nature of Karna was due to the fact of his upbringing as an unwanted 
child, making him react, perhaps unconsciously, against the world, as the 
author himself has already hinted at. Sukthankar's estimate of Dhrtarastra 
is very searching. The old king is very much in the grip of that ‘ tantalising 
couple’ (of good and evil) which has kept humanity on the whirl from 
the beginning of time (p. 55). He has good impulses but very weak at 
that; he always behaves partially towards his sons but when difficulties 
come, he indulges in the habit of lamenting over the mysterious working 
of Destiny, the last resort of the feeble mind (p. 56). He has thus made 
clear that the importance of the epic is for the character-studies under- 
taken by its authors not for poetic effect but with a conscious didactic 
purpose, in a spirit of deadly earnest (p. 58). Throughout the problem 
presented is the riddle of life ; and the whole work is informed with 'the 
spirit of the conscious quest of the ideal life’ (p. 58). This is the esti- 
mate of the epic on the mundane plane. Even this great achievement of the 
epic is, however, not enough to explain the sustained interest which it 
has evoked among the people of India continuously for nearly two 
millennia (p. 59), points out the author. There is something more in it 
than the magic of the heaven-sent language (ie, Sanskrit) or the 
wonderful character-study in the modern sense (p. 60). The next, i.e., 
the third, lecture tries to answer this question. It attempts an inter- 
pretation of the Mbh. story 'on the ethical plane' as the author puts 
it. The mere story of war presented in such minute details and 
*astonishing realism' (p. 88) naturally makes the impression that the 
events had actually taken place. All the same, one may regard the narra- 
tion ‘as a relatively late product’ (p. 88). It is possible to hold that 
the poets obviously have idealised the past which ‘never was a present’ 
(p. 88), because the orthodox view that it is a contemporary account has 
not stood the test of criticism. But, according to Dr. Sukthankar, this is 
only a prima facie view of the story on the material plane. It has some- 
thing deeper into it. Frankly admitting that the trivial story of petty 
jealousy and strife between rival claimants to a small kingdom (p. 62) 
is not very important by itself, the author points out that the story pro- 
jects itself to a cosmic background ; because the Bharata war by its own 
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interpretation of Pandavas and Kauravas being the incarnations of Gods 
and demons respectively as given in the Adi-parvan is only an incident 
in the ever recurring struggle between the Devas and the Asuras; in 
other words as a ‘mere phase in cosmic evolution’ (p. 62). This point 
is supported by ample textual evidence and should be considered as an 
original contribution of the author to the exegesis of the Mbh. His view 
is further strengthened by the cosmic character of Sri Krsna (p. 63) who 
is the I$vara (p. 63), the purusa of the sámkhya, and the Brahman or 
the Paramatman of the Vedantists. Dr. Sukthankar confidently adds, 
‘there is to my knowledge not a single passage in the Mbh. which does 
not presuppose the divinity or the cosmic character of Sri Krsna’ (p. 63), 
and he further warns that this aspect of the Mbh. is not in any sense 
an interpretation. Textual evidence quoted in detail (p. 63f, 65f) proves 
how seriously the epic poets took the aspect of the story ... as an act 
of the cosmic drama (p. 66). This phase of the text may have been ‘an 
after-thought' is admitted by him; but even this after-thought “15 suffi- 
ciently early and deeply ingrained in the texture of the epic in the form 
in which we have received it' (p. 66). It is further pointed out with 
a real understanding of the connection between the epic and the vedic 
literature that the conflict between the Devas and Asuras which was 
presented in the earlier vedic works and which was mainly for aisvarya 
or ‘ the lordship of the worlds’, a phase of power politics, as Dr. Sukthankar 
so aptly puts it (p. 69), is now continued in the Mbh. but on a cosmic 
background. The fight here is for dharma. And what is Dharma? The 
difficulty of defining this concept is demonstrated (pp. 79-81) and finally 
it is suggested (not as a conclusion to the discussion but in a general 
way) that Dharma is the guarding of moral values (p. 80). Its nature 
is beautifully illustrated in the dialogue between Draupadi, Bhima and 
Yudhisthira (pp. 73, 74). The two former argue for wresting the power 
from the Kauravas, who had got it by tricky means, but Dharmaràja, 
who upholds Dharma not for any advantage (p. 73)—for he does not 
want to be a trader in Dharma (indulging in dharma vanijyaka)—but 
for its own sake, gives a fine answer which well explains the idea of 
dharma. ‘My solemn promise can never be untrue. I regard dharma 
to be superior to life itself’ (p. 74) and indeed to everything else. These 
few chapters of the Aranyaka-parvan (especially 13 ff.) contain the sub- 
stance of the entire ethical teaching of the epic (p. 74) according to 
Dr. Sukthankar. Yudhisthira’s life is, thus, a categorical insistence on 
the paramountcy of moral rectitude and a fixed belief in the conservation 
of value (p. 77). This ideal is thrown into sharp relief by the character 
of Duryodhana, who represents Adharma. “ The epic poets show us Dharma 
and Adharma in action as it were, in the lives of the cousins” (p. 77). 
The Mbh. thus serves as a great interpreter and also a propagandist of 
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this principle of dharma, the details of which can also be known from 
the Dharma-sastras (p.85). But that is only for the learned few. Through 
the medium of literature, the Mbh. makes it easy of understanding and 
acceptance by the ordinary humanity. This fact makes the didactic 
portions of the Mbh. full of purpose. They are no more interpolations 
(p. 89) but they serve the high ethical purpose of the Mbh., wherein 
they have a vital function to perform (p. 86). Here Dr. Sukthankar well 
succeeds in showing the unity between the narrative and didactic element 
of the epic, which has been a problem for many. Even from the artistic 
point of view, as Prof. Pisani has elsewhere pointed out, the long stories 
and didactic teachings are used to fill up what he calls ‘temporal hiatuses ', 
which are bound to occur in a long narrative covering the period of four 
full generations (p. 87). Prof. Pisani has noted in support that Homer 
also has similarly made use of dialogues and episodic matter to conceal 
the flowing of time without noteworthy events (p. 87). Dahlmann, the 
supporter of the 'synthetic' theory is, in the light of this, justified in 
considering the stupendous work as epic and law-book in one, because 
both of them are so well organised (p. 87). Incidentally, (p. 74) while 
commenting upon Yudhisthira's exposition of Dharma who expresses 
indifference to the result of following it, Dr. Sukthankar remarks that the 
discussion is an elaborate and illustrative commentary (p. 74) on the 
Gita doctrine of (tydga) the abandonment of the fruit of action taught 
in it (vide Gità 12.12). With due reference to Dr. Sukthankar, it should 
be noted, that he too like many others has somewhat misunderstood 
Gità 12.12. No doubt apparently tyàga or abandonment is there stated 
to be greater than meditation (dhyana), knowledge (jfiana) and so on. 
But this must not be taken in a literal sense as Safhkardcarya has well 
pointed out; there the context is more important. The stanzas preceding 
12.12 abundantly make it clear that the topic is of prescribing successively 
easier means (sadhanas) for attaining to the final beatitude (ie. Santi 
or moksa) and out of all this, tyaga is the easiest, but it certainly does 
not mean that it is superior to jana, to which indeed nothing can be 
superior as the Gita has itself already pointed out (na hi jndnena sadrsam 
pavitram tha vidyate). This, of course, in no way reduces the value of 
the main thesis of Dr. Sukthankar. Indeed the almost heart-rending cry 
of the Mbh. for the upholding of dharma or the principle of unalloyed 
goodness at any cost is very well interpreted by the searching genius and 
the equally searching and effective phraseology of Dr. Sukthankar. 


But the epic rises to yet greater heights (p. 90), confidently remarks 
Dr. Sukthankar and explains and illustrates this proposition in the last 
lecture, viz, 'The Story of the metaphysical plane' (pp. 91-124). The 
epic poets are not content by merely presenting the tremendous drama 
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of the war but they lead us ‘behind the scenes’, so to say. The conflict 
is not merely between Kauravas and Pandavas, but as pointed out earlier, 
it is the eternal conflict between right and wrong, between good and evil. 
Even we ourselves without knowing it are actors in this drama (p. 92) 
—the epic poets let us guess that. And after reading the book we feel 
as if the Mbh. had in reality never ended (p. 92). And we are persuaded 
by them to take the side of Dharma. At this stage, however, Dr. Sukthan- 
kar remarks, there is a sudden change in the orientation (p. 92) and 
the epic leads us into deeper mysteries of life beyond the dichotomy of 
Dharma and Adharma, beyond good and evil, which according to Indian 
conception do not constitute an irreconcilable duality, but are only 
manifestations of one transcending reality. The good and evil or the 
Daivi and Asuri creations (p. 93) spring from one ultimate source and 
in the end both merge into it. The ultimate source of all is the transcen- 
dental reality, variously called Brahman, Atman or Paramatman (p. 73). 
In the Mbh. we see the crystallisation of the attempts of Indians to under- 
stand this elusive reality, ‘to describe the indescribable’, so to say (p. 94). 
This reality is also in the heart of everyone, it is the inner ruler (the 
Antaryamin), as the Upanisads had already taught, and the great merit 
of the Mbh. is that it boldly presents it to us in the figure of Bhagvan 
Sri Krsna. This complex character has evidently been misunderstood by 
modern critics. But the Indians, who it appears have ‘an untutored grasp 
of the essential unity of the universe’ (p. 97), are not ruffled by the 
inconsistencies in Krsna’s character, but ‘by an automatic mental adjust- 
ment’ (p. 97) they instantly reach the plane of thought on which the 
mind of the epic poets is working. They assert the identity of the indi- 
vidual soul with Krsna, the highest reality (cf. Gita 10.20). This meta- 
physical equation so to say serves as basis for Dr. Sukthankar’c view of 
the inner meaning of the Mbh. This conception of Sri Krsna, according 
to him, places the story and all the characters of the Mbh. at once on a 
metaphysical plane and gives the poem ‘a universal value’ (p. 98). This 
symbol of $ri Krsna along with its subsidiaries so to say is explained 
by Dr. Sukthankar in detail in what follows (pp. 99-109). This inter- 
pretation, he has warned us, is not mere rationalisation of the story but, 
he points out modestly, has been already explained by commentators like 
Madhvacarya in the Mahabhdrata-taatparya-nirnaya (p. 120), from whom 
one may differ in details. Now, granted that Krsna is the Paramatman, 
and Arjuna the jivatman (individual soul), then the battle on the Kuru- 
kstra is the battle of life, by which is not meant the ‘ miserable struggle 
for existence’, but the battle with one's own self, i.e., the lower self, the 
empirical ego with its passions, desires and so on. This lower self is 
personified in the character Dhrtarastra with a pun on his name 
(Dhrtarastra — one who has seized the kingdom by force). He seeks 
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advice from Vidura (=the Knower), who stands for Buddhi or con- 
science but characteristically never follows his advice (p. 106). What is 
most important is that to the epic poets these symbols are a reality. All 
ihe characters and scenes help to complete the symbolisation. The battle 
between Kauravas and Pandavas symbolises the battle within each man, 
in his own Kuruksetra so to say, with his lower self, the empirical ego, 
and the resulting triumphant self-conquest is a necessary element of moral 
grandeur (p. 101). In the light of this, Dr. Sukthankar’s interpretation 
of some scenes in the Mbh. is indeed as convincing as original. The 
scene, in which Arjuna and Duryodhana go to Lord Krsna for help in 
the battle is a fine tableau. Krsna gives a choice between himself un- 
armed, on one side, and his armies, on the other. Arjuna and Duryo- 
dhana, symbolising the divine and demonic aspects of man, choose 
according to their own nature from Krsna, the primeval source of both ; 
he appears to he sleeping but he is not inert (p. 111). This sleeping 
Supreme is the witness of all that we do, which is the play of his maya 
(p. 111) yet we are free to choose as all men are. The Mbh. wants to 
impress this on us. The Paramàtman is within us as our own Self; we 
should consult this Self in case of difficulties; Arjuna behaving under 
Krsna's advice is characterized by Dr. Sukthankar as contact with the 
self (p. 113). The opinion of ‘analytical criticism’ that Arjuna at times 
acting wrongly was right because ‘Visnu’ had commanded it and 
therefore nobody could question it, is based on a sheer misunderstanding 
of the Mbh. Consulting Krsna is consulting one's true self. The story 
on the metaphysical plane thus teaches us ‘to contact the self’, the three 
ways to which, viz, the intellectual (jñāna), the emotional (bhakti) and 
the reactive (karman), are taught by the Gita, which is not an inter- 
polation in the text but is ‘the heart of heart of the Mbh.’ (p. 119). 
The epic is not then a chaos as Oldenberg imagined but *a perfect cosmos 
clothing in noble language and with pleasing imagery a profound and 
universal philosophy, a synthesis of life’ (p. 124). This whole thesis 
deserves the highest consideration, because it is the fruit of Dr. Sukthan- 
kar's profound and singleminded study of the Mbh.-text for continuously 
over fifteen years. Moreover, as all who knew him would agree, he would 
never have said anything of which he was not convinced. One, however, 
may ask: does the Mbh. help to solve the dilemma in man’s life, viz., 
that on the one hand he has to do his duty or to engage in karmans and 
on the other, to try to realise that he is not the doer but it is the Para- 
matman, the highest principle, that is doing everything. Would it be 
enough if his own self ‘certifies’ that he is right, as the author actually 
states (p. 116) ? Above all, having read the Mbh. one does not still 
know the purpose of this great phenomenon of life, in which the innumer- 
able jivdtmans have to fight this constant war against the Dhrtarastras and 
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Duryodhanas of ‘the lower self’. Saying that this is a maya or llä, is al 
its best only a lame or escapist solution. Some such questions raised by 
Dr. Sukthankar’s treatment probably lead us into the domain of technical 
philosophy, which he might have considered unrelated to his task. His 
earnest and exquisitely-worded discourses on the Mbh., indeed, should 
serve as ‘prolegomena’ to any future exegesis of the text in the same 
authoritative way as his ‘prolegomena’ to the textual criticism of Mbh. 
has served the problem of textual criticism of any Indian text. His style 
is highly eloquent and precise, the argument generally concise and the 
supporting evidence very judiciously brought forward, and except perhaps 
an over-harsh criticism of some modern analytical approaches to Mbh.- 
text interpretation, the book should remain as a model for all Indologists. 
One feels like suggesting that a simpler edition of the book doing away 
with some of the technical Indological matter from Chapter 1 and with 
translation of more necessary passages from the Mbh. in modern Indian 
languages would highly serve the cause of Indian Culture, about which 
much noise is made without understanding it or without making the 
slightest attempt to bring it into practice or to show its application to 
the present context of our life. The Asiastic Society of Bombay and 
the generous donor Shri N. C. Parekh, who financed the expenses of the 
book, deserve highest gratitude not only of Indologists but of all students 
of culture and literature in general. 


S. S. BHAWE 
(M. S. University of Baroda) 


THE INDO-GREEKS, by A. K. Narain, Reader in Ancient History and 
Culture, Banaras Hindu University, Oxford University Press, Amen 
House, London E.C.4, 1957 ; pp. xvi J- 201 with Plates I-VI and 3 maps; 
Price Rs. 26. 


This is a book in six chapters preceded by a List of Maps and an 
explanation of Abbreviations and followed by 4 Appendices, discussing 
some of the very controversial points involved in the Rise and Growth 
of the Greeco-Bactrian Power and the fall of the Indo-Greeks. A chart 
showing the Indo-Greek kings in their Genealogical and Chronological 
Setting, Bibliography, Index, the Plates, each of which is preceded by 
its Description on the page on the left and the Maps. 


It is a slightly modified form of the thesis which the learned author 
had commenced to prepare at Banaras under the guidance of Prof. 
Dr. A. S. Altekar in 1947 and was given its final shape and submitted 
ASJ 22 
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for the degree of Ph.D. at the London University, where he had gone 
on obtaining the Holkar Fellowship from the Banaras University and 
placed himself under the guidance of Dr. A. L. Basham of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London, whom he gratefully calls "the 
godfather of this book". This change in the field of his active study 
brought in its wake other advantages also in the shape of close contact 
with two specialists in the study of the Indo-Greek coins, which constitute 
the main source of the knowledge of the history of the Greek Kingdom 
of Bactria and its extensions during the last three centuries preceding the 
commencement of the Christian Era, namely Dr. R. B. Whitehead and 
Dr. John Allan, and gave him access to many new materials not available 
in India. The book bears ample testimony of Dr. Narain having made 
the best possible use of the contacts he was able to secure and the mate- 
rials placed at his disposal. 


Its learned author has candidly admitted in his Preface that the history 
of the Greek kingdom of Bactria had become a subject-matter of investiga- 
tion more than two centuries ago when only two coins of the Greco- 
Bactrians were discovered, that the first work on it to be published was 
the one entitled HISTORIA Regni GRAECORUM BACTRIANI of 
Theophilus Bayer published at St. Petersburg in 1738, that since then 
further investigations were made and their results were made known to 
the publie by the writings of J. Princep, C. Lassen, H. H. Wilson, A. 
Cunningham, H. G. Rawlinson, E. J. Rapson, J. Marshall, R. B. Whitehead, 
J. Allan and many others, that one comprehensive attempt to re-construct 
the history of the Greek settlers in Asia minor that was made was that 
embodied in the work of Dr. (now Sir) W. W. Tarn entitled THE GREEKS 
IN BACTRIA AND INDIA, first published in 1938 and re-edited in 1951, 
and that therefore he (Dr. Narain) could claim originality not in respect 
of much new matter brought to light for the first time but in respect of 
the re-valuation of the old data in the light of the old and new sources 
tapped by him. 


Those sources according io him are:—(1) a hoard of I-G. coins from 
Qundaz lying unnoticed in the Kabul Museum, (2) an account of a remark- 
able treasure of I-G. coins found at Mir Zakah in Afghanistan; (3) a new 
MS. of the YUGA PURANA forming a Section of the GARGI SAMHITA, 
a work on astrology, which is universally acknowledged as “the earliest 
of the extant works of the Purana type" and “has always been used as 
one of the sources of Indo-Greek history"; (4) a large number of coins of 
the Mitra kings and other local chiefs found from Northern India; (5) 
some coin-types recorded in the SALE CATALOGUES but ignored by the 
earlier writers; (6) a re-examination of certain passages in the Western 
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Classical Sources and (7) a fresh study of the relevant evidence contained 
in certain Chinese works. Dr. Tarn having already studied most of the 
above sources it is but natural that this author should have had frequent 
occasions to refer to the conclusions drawn from the same materials by 
the former and to express his disapproval of such of them as did not 
coincide with his, either because there were some new materials before 
him justifying a dissension or because the interpretation put upon the 
old ones did not seem to him to have been borne out by the relevant 
circumstantial evidence. This is quite natural because Dr. Tarn appears to 
be a pioneer in the field of the history of the Bactrian Greeks in India. 
However though compelled to do so in the interests of truth and justice 
Dr. Narain has done so politely and has not otherwise been slow to 
recognise the help which he had derived from the work of his predecessor 
in the field. His attitude towards the other scholars from whom he has 
occasions to differ, e.g. Cunningham, Jayaswal and Mankad, the last two, the 
editors of the YUGA PURANA on two different dates and from different 
materials, is also the same. Although thus the work is of a polemical 
nature its author leaves on the mind of his reader an impression of be- 
ing a fair controversialist devoted to the propagation of truth as he honestly 
conceives it, and free from passion or prejudice. As the first Indian scholar 
to undertake the task of composing a monograph on the Indo-Greek kings, 
short references to whom were found in the standard works on the Early 
History of India, shortly after the publication of the second edition of the 
monograph by Dr. Tarn, based not only on the numismatic evidence but 
also on the literary evidence contained in Sanskrit and Pali and Chinese 
works, he could neither have ignored their previous evaluation nor tamely 
accepted it in the case of those points on which his knowledge suggested 
to him divergent readings or interpretations. By his having put them 
forward fearlessly he has on the contrary rendered a useful service of 
supplying food for a reconsideration of those points by those interested 
in the ascertainment of truth. 


The title of the book raises an expectation that it purported 
to trace the history of the people of the Grecian stock who had immigrated 
into and settled down in India. What it actually contains however, is the 
probable history of the kingdom of Bactria founded by a Greek Satrap and 
adventurer named Diodotus I in about 256 B.C. He founded it by defeating 
Seleucus, a Macedonian who ruled over the territory of Persians and 
subsequently conquered by Alexander the Great. This kingdom passed 
after twenty years into ihe hands of another Greek adventurer named 
Euthydemus I. He and his two sons extended it and held it exclusively 
till 190 B.C. Then his son Demetrius I was required to share it with one 
Antimachus Theos, who was either a descendant of the founder or an 
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adventurer. The grandson Agathoclea, identified with Menander, con- 
tinued to enjoy the heritage till Eucratides I, in 171 B.C, to 
share it too with them, of the line of Euthedemus I having 
come to an end with Theophilus in about 85 B.C. and of the 
line of Antimachus Theos founded in 190 B.C. and that of Eucratides 
founded in 171 B.C., which continued for several generations ending with 
Calliope, identified with Hermaeus, who amalgamated both of them and 
ruled till 55 B.C. The learned author says at the end of the last chapter 
at p. 164 :—"Thus Hermaeus was the last Indo-Greek king. With the end 
of his reign ended the story of 200 years in which there reigned thirty-nine 
kings and two queens". However in the chronological table at p. 181 the 
total number of names is 36, out of whom again Meanander and Calliope 
of the third group are identified with Agathocleia and Hermaeus respec- 
tively of the fourth and Dionysius and Apollophanes in the third have been 
bracketted with Zoilus II, which indicates that they were only joint rulers 
with the said Zoilus during a period of 15 years (95-80 B.C.) assigned to 
the latter. Of the remaining 32 again there is reliable evidence as to 
their being the rulers of some portion or other of the north-western corner 
of the Mauryan empire from Antimachus Theos (190-80 B.C.), about whose 
lineage there is a divergence of opinion among scholars. There is how- 
ever definiteness of the connection of Meanander (155-30 B.C.), identified 
with Milinda of the Pali work MILINDA PAHNA, with India and Buddh- 
ism. This connection seems to have lasted till about 55 B.C. when Hermaeus 
was dethroned by Azes I of the Yueh-chih tribe and deprived of the 
province of Gàndhàra including Taksasila. Although Dr. Narain has not 
been able to adduce definite evidence of the fact that the ruling families 
of the Indo-Greeks “ merged with the mingled racial stocks of north-west 
India, until all traces of them were lost” he is most probably right and 
that can be shown to be so if anthropological data are collected from that 
region. The historical events with which the said Greek families were 
connected thus fall between 256 and 55 B.C. and out of that period their 
connection with the north-western portion of the empire of Asoka which 
included the eastern and southern portions of the modern Afghanistan, 
then divided into regions known by different names such as Paropamisadai, 
Gandhara, Udayàna etc. The said families were known in Bharata as 
forming part of the tribe of YAVANAS, a term applied generally to the 
Greek settlers in the Ionian islands situated in the Mediterranean Sea 
off the western coast of Greece, who gave to the Western world its earliest 
group of philosophers commencing with Thales. Such acquaintance of 
the Indian with the Yavanas is discernible from references to them in 
Panini’s ASTADHYAYI (1V.149), and the MAHABHARATA (XIL200), 
and the MANU SMRTI (X. 43-44) described them as degraded Ksatriyas. 
Dr. Narain has very thoroughly discussed the significance of the said 
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term and its Pali corruptions, YONA, YONAKA, etc, in Appendix I. 
Similarly he has in Appendix IV discussed at length and with 
erudition the reference in the YUGA PURANA above-referred to 
the Yavanas having once in historic times advanced as invaders as far 
as the mud fortifications of KUSUMADHVAJA (Pataliputra) but re- 
treated from there. The conclusion that he has there recorded is that 
they had gone there in alliance with the armies of the Paficalas and 
Mathuras and retreated because dissensions had arisen between the three 
allies. Taking into consideration along with it the two illustrations in 
the MAHABHASYA of Patanjali referring to military attacks by a Yavana 
king on Saketa and Madhyamika he has concluded that the Yavana king 
so referred to must be Menander and that the attacks must have taken 
place about 150 B.C. (p. 83). He has taken note at p. 84 of the fact 
that Sircar has in THE AGE OF IMPERIAL UNITY advanced at p. 113 
a theory of there having been two Greek invasions of Indian territory, one 
soon after Salisuka (c.200 B.C.) and the other towards the end of the 
reign of Pusyamitra (c. 148 B.C.), the first by Demetrius I and the second 
by Menander, but rejects it as unworthy of credence, on grounds which 
seem to be convincing. 


As for the events whose occurrence is inferred mainly or exclusively 
from the coins and inscriptions reproduced in the plates at the end, the 
learned author has discussed them very minutely and with a close 
acquaintance with the Greek numismatics and recorded his conclusions 
in definite terms. 


The contents of the book are in almost all respects of a sufficiently 
high order to establish its claim to be a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture on the subject of the adventures of the families of the Greeks of 
Bactria, the amounts of success they had met within them, the kind of 
spirit of rivalry that existed between them inter se and the animosity 
they bore towards the Parthian Greeks and the Macedonians led by 
Seleucus. The Index and Bibliography following them enhance their 
value. One cannot find fault with the author for not having tried to 
acquaint the reader with their system of administration and its effects 
on the indigenous population of the territory inside and outside Bactria, 
over which they had been ruling from time to time, because there is 
a total lack of the materials necessary for the reconstruction of history 
in that wider sense. 


The work of the publisher deserves as much commendation as that 
of the author, for the paper and the types of different sizes used for the 
book are nice, the. binding durable, the plates reproducing the coins and 
inscriptions bring out the portraits and signs in bold relief and the three 
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maps at the end are very clear and helpful in visualising the condition 
of mid-Asia at the time of the foundation of the kingdom of Bactria, its 
situation relatively to northern India when its north-western portion was 
included in the said kingdom and the routes followed by the foreigners, 
Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas and Yueh-chihs, who came and conquered parts 
of northern India during the two centuries preceding the Christian era. 

Such being the book under review I have no hesitation in saying that 
it will be found very useful by those for whom it has been meant. 


P. C. DiVANJI 


GRAMMAR OF THE MARATHI LANGUAGE, by JAGGANATHASHASTRI 
KRAMAWANT, GANGADHARSHASTRI PHADKE, and BALSHASTRI GHAGWE, 
1824. 


This Grammar of the Marathi Language, written in 1824, was pub- 
lished for the first time, after a long, unconscionable interval of 129 years, 
in 1954. It is a unique book. 


The history of its discovery makes fascinating reading. Professor 
Priolkar while glancing through the Catalogue of MS. in the India Office 
Library, published in 1950, noticed an entry of the MS. of this grammar 
written by three Sanskrit scholars—Jagganathshastri Kramawant, Ganga- 
dharshastri Phadke, and Balshastri Ghagwe. 


With his profound and meticulous knowledge of the remote origins 
and the first, faint beginnings of Marathi grammar, Professor Priolkar 
realized at once that if he could look into the MS. of this Marathi grammar, 
so far unpublished, it would very likely turn out to be a pioneer effort 
at building up a systematic foundation for Marathi grammar. At the 
moment, Professor Priolkar is the Director of the Marathi Research 
Society of Bombay. He requested the India Office in London to forward 
to him a micro-film of the MS. mentioned in the catalogue of its 
manuscripts. 


With indefatigable industry which is the hallmark of his research 
Professor Priolkar traced the events which led up to the composition of 
this grammar. He discovered that, originally, the grammar was planned 
by the Bombay Native School Book and School Society. The idea occurred 
to them in 1823. They had already published a Dictionary of the Marathi 
language, which was to be supplemented by the publication of a Grammar 
of the Marathi language. They asked the three Shastris in their service 
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—Jagannathshastri, Gangadharshastri and Balshastri—to write a grammar 
of the Marathi language which would be a companion to the Dictionary 
they had brought out earlier. 


Primarily, such a grammar was intended to serve as a stepping- 
stone to the study of English which was the language of the then rulers 
of India—The East India Company. 


The three Shastris who were commissioned with the job were ready 
with the MS. of the grammar in 1824. Subsequently, the MS. was copied 
repeatedly, and these copies were used for the training of teachers and 
pupils. Later, Ramchandrashastri compiled an abbreviation of this 
grammar in question and answer form. This shorter, abbreviated edition 
of the grammar—so to speak—was in daily use for four years. After a 
time, however, copies of the original grammar disappeared. Not a single 
copy could be traced in private or public possession. 


. Nevertheless, Dr. Taylor—one of the Secretaries of the Society referred 
to above—had a copy of the original MS. in his collection. When, how- 
ever, the Native Public Library was founded, Dr. Taylor's collection 
became part of the Native Public Library. Professor Priolkar surmises 
that Dr. Taylor's collection was, later, shifted to the India Office Library 
which contains many books and MSS., bearing on them the imprint of 
Dr. Taylor's ownership. 


The upshot is, the MS. of the Marathi Grammar lay unheeded in the 
Indian Office Library for a hundred and twenty-five odd years till Professor 
Priolkar’s keen, vigilant eye noted the entry of the MS. in the Catalogue 
of the India Office Library. 


It was a singularly happy circumstance for all scholars interested in 
the evolution of Marathi grammar that the MS. fell into the competent 
hands of Professor Priolkar. He has edited and published it with all 
the loving care which one bestows on a long-lost orphan found at last 
by sheer, good luck. 


In its published form, the grammar is a slim, little volume of 126 
pages of text, apart from 15 pages of the editor's preface, 5 pages of the 
foreword, contributed by the well-known savant—Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, and a couple of pages devoted to a brief account of the cul- 
tural traditions of the Madgaokar family, and a life-sketch of the donor 
—Sir Govind Dinanath Madgaokar. This last is a tribute paid to Sir 
Govind whose munificent gift enabled the editor to meet the expenses 
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of printing and binding the book. The type, the paper, the whole format 
of the book—within its limits—leave nothing desired. A fine, life-size 
photograph of the donor, clad in the imposing wig and robes of a High 
Court Judge’s office greets the reader’s eye as he opens the book. Finally, 
Professor Priolkar appends a list of Marathi grammars composed by early 
Portuguese and English scholars when they attempted to familiarize the 
natives of India with the structure of their own language with a view 
to facilitating their acquaintance with the language of their foreign rulers. 
This list is a complete bibliography of these pioneer efforts to formulate 
the basic principles of Marathi grammar. 


One interesting feature of this grammar of Marathi written in the 
first quarter of the 19th century is that the authors who were entrusted 
with the job had no knowledge of English. Later grammars such as 
Dadoba's, R. B. Joshi's, Kher's were written by men who had before them 
the model of English grammar. Their books were based more or less 
on the structural principles of English grammar. 


In his editorial preface, Professor Priolkar refers to some of the 
devices employed by the authors of this grammar to indicate the different 
pronunciation in Marathi of such letters as च, छ, ज, A. He points out, 
again, that the three Shastris who wrote this grammar knew no other 
punctuation mark, save the full stop. 


The Bombay Native School and Social Book Society state in their 
Report for the year 1924-25 that they aimed at conveying "a knowledge 
of English to the natives on the best principles, and to enable them to 
acquire through the aid of the books now prepared and in preparation 
a more grammatical and thorough acquaintance with Maratha and 
Goojaratee.” It is to its immense credit that this Society realized the 
vital necessity of grammar as the foundation of all scholarship and 
learning, worth the name. In the Report of the Society mentioned above, 
they observe that both Gujaratee and Maratha have hitherto been 
employed merely for the purposes of intercourse and business and have 
never been either fixed or refined by writers of prose. The rules of 
grammar, therefore, on analysed and definite principles and the capa- 
cities of these languages are unknown even to the natives themselves. 
In a word, the members of the Society perceived that a good dictionary 
and a good grammar are the props on which all profound knowledge of 
a language rests. They saw chaos around them and proceeded straight- 
away to introduce order into the chaos. They planned the preparation 
of a dictionary and a grammar, when the dictionary was out of hand, they 
asked the three Shastris—Jagannathshastri Kramawant, Gangadharshastri 
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Phadke and Balshastri Ghagwe to prepare a sketch of grammar in Marathi 
with at least correct paradigms of nouns and verbs. 


When the three Shastris started on this job, they were aware that 
they could depend on their knowledge of Sanskrit to show them the way 
to the structural principles of Marathi grammar. After all, Marathi is 
closely akin to Sanskrit, being a degree or two removed from Sanskrit 
which is regarded as its grand-parent. It is, indeed, arguable that Marathi 
is, in its own right, an independent language. All the same, it cannot 
be denied that through successive ages it has been profoundly influenced 
in its development by Sanskrit. 


The three Sanskrit scholars working on the Marathi grammar, had, 
therefore, no difficulty in discovering the points of contact between the 
two languages. They saw that in such matters as the declension of nouns 
the conjugation of verbs and other broad divisions of grammar, there was 
a close similarity of development in these two languages. It was this 
discovery which set them firmly on a straight path, and they completed 
the task assigned to them in 1823 by the end of the year 1824. 


They begin right away with the alphabet in Marathi which is just 
a replica of the Sanskrit alphabet, and round off their labours with a brief 
consideration of exclamatory particles. The whole book consists of 
22 chapters. Nouns and pronouns, their genders and numbers, adjectives 
and adverbs, verbs, transitive and intransitive, tenses of verbs, active and 
passive and impersonal constructions, verbal and other derivatives—all 
these aspects of grammar are treated and illustrated. In fact, every rule 
they lay down is followed by quite a few examples. From start to finish 
they never permit themselves to forget that they are writing a text-book 
for use in schools. At the outset, they state the object they have in view 
in composing their little book— अविछिन्न परंपरागत' बालबोध लिपिशिक्षा लोकव्यवहार 
कांहीं कांहीं शास्त्रीय कल्पना आणि युक्ति यांतें अवलंबून सुखबोधार्थ महाराष्ट्र भाषेचे व्याकरण लिहितो 
They end up with a three-fold salutation to the God of Learning— 


श्री गणाधिपतये नमः ॥ श्रीगुणलंबोद्राय नमः ॥ श्री विष्नहत्रेनमः ॥ 


Seeing that they were themselves Sanskrit scholars, and had only 
the model of Sanskrit grammar before them, it is not surprising that they 
lean heavily on Sanskrit. The Marathi in which they express themselves 
is weighted with Sanskrit words, and the terminology of Sanskrit grammar 
अडादिगण, आतादिगण, आधाराधेय-अतदत शन्दांस परनिपात होतो-संख्यावाचक पूर्वपद असता am- 
दारार्थी अक विभक्तिक पू्वात्तरपदांचा समास होतो-बरें बरें इत्यादि शब्द बोळून पीठस्पर्शादिसुद्धां करतात 
— these will serve as a few specimens of the style in which the book is 
written. 

ASI 23 
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To the reader of our time, such a style seems odd and unattractive. 
But it is unfair to judge it by modern standards. Much water has flowed 
under the bridges since this book was written. During the interval of 
129 years between the composition of this book and its publication, 
Marathi has suffered a radical change—a " sea-change ". The unattractive 
caterpilar of those days has been transformed into a lovely butterfly. 
If we bear in mind, however, the state of Marathi in 1823, and the training 
and up-bringing of the three authors of the book, we shall find a quaint 
and antique charm in their style. 


It is not the style alone, but the subject-matter of Marathi grammar 
has, also, suffered a “sea-change”. Modern Marathi envisages the con- 
sideration of such topies as Analysis, Punctuation, Parsing, Etymology, 
Prosody. Here, again, it is imperative that we should see things in their 
proper perspective. The grammar composed in 1824 is a child which has 
to be carried about in a go-cart. Modern grammar is a hefty young man, 
going, squaring his elbows where he wills, following his fancy. 


Further, the disposition—the arrangement—of the subject-matter in 
a Modern Marathi grammar is miles in advance of the one adopted by 
the authors of this grammar written in the first quarter of the preceding 
century. But for all that, considered as a first attempt it reflects no end 
of credit on the authors who set their hand to the task and carried it to 
a successful conclusion. They had to forge their weapons and fought— 
if we may so put it—a battle almost single-handed. Our last word must 
be a word of warm gratitude towards Director, Professor Priolkar for 
unearthing the MS. of the grammar, editing it with superb ability, and 
presenting it to the world in an attractively bound little volume. 


R. K. Lacu 


THE PRE-HISTORIC BACKGROUND OF INDIAN CULTURE, by D. H. 
Gorpon. Published by Bhulabhai Memorial Institute, 89, Bhulabhai 
Desai Road, Bombay-26. Royal pp. ix 199 with 32 plates and 25 
figures. 1958. Rs. 20. 


Our knowledge of the pre-history in India is rapidly increasing since 
the last quarter of a century and the necessity of a book incorporating 
all the advances made by archeological research in pre-history was keenly 
felt. The object of the book under review “is to present the results of 
archeological research, both past and present, in a manner that will be 
comprehensible to the general reader, while at the same time giving the 
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student those important details which are the essential evidence from 
which this story of cultural progress has been constructed." Its scope, 
in the words of the author, “is to carry the reader forward through the 
ages to the point when dynasties such as the Mauryas and the Satavahanas 
make their appearance on the historical scene." 


By his first-hand knowledge of several pre-historic sites in India, 
especially those in the Kashmir valley, caves with rock-paintings and 
microlithie flaking sites in the Madhya Pradesh, and megalithie sites in 
the South, Colonel D. H. Gordon was eminently fitted for writing The 
Pre-historic Background of Indian Culture, which contains the epitome of 
his study and research, giving, as it does, an up-to-date and critical appraisal 
of the entire material. 


The first chapter takes a survey of the early stone industries in the 
Soan valley in Kashmir, at Kandivli near Bombay, and in several sites 
in the Andhra State, as also at Nevasa, Gangawadi, Induri and Bheraghat. 
In the next chapter entitled “The Recent Stone Culture" are reviewed 
the microlithic industries in India. According to the author, “It is doubt- 
ful whether any of the pottery found associated with microliths south- 
east of a line drawn from Delhi to the mouth of the Narmada can be 
dated earlier than 2000 B.C. at the very earliest and most of it is very 
much later, and in the case of recently discovered neolithic plain and 
painted wares, datable to some part of the lst millennium B.C.” In the 
third chapter are considered the early cultures of Indo Iranian border- 
lands, and there is a discussion about the mode of the life of the people 
whose remains lie buried. Indus Valley Civilization forms the topic of 
the next chapter. In this connection, it is interesting to note the views 
held by Colonel Gordon with regard to the Harappa statuettes at dif- 
ferent times. He was among the first who refused to assign any anti- 
quity to them. Next, in a personal communication in November 1950, 
Col. Gordon wrote to the present reviewer, “ About the Harappa statuettes 
consensus of opinion is that they are of Harappa culture date. 
... The convincing arguments in favour of an Harappan date 
for the statuettes are the use of metal and shell attachments 
and inlays which are found in other definitely Harappa period items 
and the technical and artistic excellence of the bronze dancing girl figure 
from Mohenjo-daro." Finally, in the book under review he observes that 
the Harappa statuettes “are still a matter of debate". The find of a 
number of Buddhist period remains at Harappa “makes these sculptures 
extremely suspect, and an attribution to the Harappa culture without 
further evidence is both rash and premature." “The statuettes are quite 
clearly the product of a wholly different art tradition "; the bronze danc- 
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ing girl though far from dull, "presents no evidence of that sensitive 
rendering of the body planes and contours as is shown in the Harappa 
torso." 


The next chapter with the period of invasions (2100-1800 B.C.), which 
began as the Indus Valley Civilization was just starting to decline. It 
was a period of considerable unrest throughout the whole of Western 
Asia and adjoining countries, which was provoked partly by the appear- 
ance of the Aryans. Rock-paintings and engravings in the Mahadeo Hills, 
Mirzapur area, Manikpur, Rajgarh, Raichur District and in Orissa con- 
stitute chapter eight in the book, followed by the dark age (1500-326 B.C.) 
stone and copper culture, which takes us to Brahmagiri, Maheshwar and 
Navda Toli, Pilikal, Nasik, Jorwe, Nevasa, Hastinapur, Kurukshetra and 
Ahichchhatra. Finally, “the threshold of history and the coming of 
iron" discusses such important topics, besides that of the introduction of 
iron into India, as the painted grey ware, northern black polished ware, 
megalithic culture, red and black ware in South India and the Aryan, 
Asura and Dravidian problems. 


Rightly a severe critic of “speculative literary antiquarianism ”, Col. 
Gordon is not prepared to give due credence to literary works of India. 
According to him, the major portion of the Mahabharata and the Puranas 
"provides little except fuel for the blaze of controversy”. His datings 
run counter to the generally accepted dates of painted grey ware, etc., 
and in several other cases he seems to be in favour of late datings. He 
is sceptical about C14 tests and states: " There are, however, more possi- 
bilities of error than were at one time appreciated.” The name “ Girnar" 
on pp. 122 and 127 should be corrected to “Girna”. 


Text-fiugres, diagrams, maps and chronological tables help a good deal 
in the clear understanding of the subject. There is a useful bibliography 
and index at the end, while the plates are finely produced. The printing, 
paper, and get-up are good. We have no hesitation in commending the 
book to all research libraries. 


A. D. P. 


PRACINA PHAGU SAMGRAHA—Compiled by B. J. Sanprsara, M.A., 
Ph.D., and SOMABHAI PAREKH, M.A., M.Ed., being No. 3 of the Pracina 
Gurjar Granthamàlà, published by the M. S. University of Baroda; 
General Editor, Dr. B. J. Sandesara, 1955; pp. 362; Price Rs. 8. 
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When the question of the establishment of regional Universities in the 
Bombay State was being discussed about a decade ago, one of the important 
arguments adduced in favour of such Universities was that they would 
be able to serve the cause of the regional language and literature without 
let or hindrance. The M. S. University of Baroda, once it came into being, 
lost no time in setting up the Department of Gujarati under Dr. B. J. 
Sandesara who, for his part, did not allow the grass to grow under his 
feet. The Department has by now published eight volumes in the Pracina 
Gurjar Granthamala series and thereby rendered substantial service to 
the study of Old Gujarati language and literature. 


Prücina Phaigu-Samgraha is No. 3 of this series. It is a collection of 
thirty-eight Phàgu poems some of which are published for the first time. 
Originally a Spring-poem meant to be sung in chorus, the Phàgu appears 
to have attained a wide popularity in course of time ; it was seized upon 
by Jain authors for the propagation of their faith, especially the doctrine 
of renunciation. In the Introduction, Dr. Sandesara briefly notices all 
available information regarding the author and the date of each one of 
the poems. He follows it up by another note in which he discusses the 
etymology of the word Phdgu and traces the origin and development of 
this peculiar literary form. A very valuable part of some of the publica- 
tions in this Series is the glossary of words in which Dr. Sandesara attempts 
the derivation of each word and traces its evolution and cites parallel 
passages of its occurrence. Dr. Sandesara’s notes on पहत (p. 270) and 
ढीकोडी (p. 264) are typical of the scholarship and care which he brings 
to bear upon the diseussion of etymological and semantic evolution of 
words. 


The Frontispiece reproduces the last page of 'Cupai Phagu’ (No. 22 
in the text) which ends with a stanza numbered 59 while the printed 
text has 60 stanzas! On a query being made, Dr. Sandesara explained 
that the MS. numbering was wrong. On p. 182 femmas is obviously 
a misprint for बिलग्नश्व, The punctuation in कृष्ण कठिण, aja काल (19.92) 
should rather be corrected to कृष्ण,कठिण अझ काल which in the context 
would yield a much better sense. Lastly, the initial musical tag झरे 
is employed very rarely and even so, not quite uniformly, in the Phagus 
in this collection. Besides, the recitation of a gg} even today is begun 
with the musical tag m which is a contraction of अहे-अह्‌ . It is not 
improbable therefore that अरे found in the very few cases here is nothing 
more than a scribal mislection fora . 


G. C. J. 
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VARNAKA-SAMUCCAYA, Part II—No. 8 of the Pracina Gurjar Grantha- 
mala published by the M. S. University of Baroda, 1959, pp. 256; 
Price Rs. 8.25. 


The present volume is a supplement to Varnaka-Samuccaya Part I 
which was published in 1956 as No. 4.of the same series. Part I contained 
a collection of eleven Varnaka compositions in prose along with two 
other works which share some of the characteristics of Varnakas. This 
publication of eleven prose compositions was very valuable because it 
testified to the existence of literary prose in Gujarati, however stylized 
in form, as early as the middle of the second millennium of the Christian 
era. In the present volume which is appropriately sub-titled ‘A Cultural 
Study’, Dr. B. J. Sandesara and Dr. Ramanlal N. Mehta have collected 
all information provided by the eleven Varnakas on various topics like 
menus for dinner, dress, decoration and ornaments, jewels, lores and 
sciences, musical instruments, etc., and described each one of them with 
etymological and descriptive details. 


The use of the word नेत्र in the sense of a whitish fine piece of cloth 
is perhaps as old as Kalidàsa, Cf. (रेणु) नेत्र क्रमेणोपरुरोध wy in Raghu 
7.39. नारीकुंज (p. 35) is simply explained as prints of a female and 
an elephant on silken cloth. The fact that this design has been used by 
the philosopher-poet Akho in his Anubhavabindu as an illustration of his 
conception of the relation of the One with the many would throw much 
light on the exact nature of this particular design. 


These publications of the M. S. University of Baroda are very wel- 
come indeed. 


G. C. J. 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE RAMAYANA, by N. R. NAVLERAR, M.A., 
published by the author at 411, Wright Town, Jabalpur. Year of pub- 
lication not mentioned ; pp. xxviii 272; Price Rs. 10.00. 


Prof. Navlekar’s book under review is provocative, though, I am 
afraid, not thought-provoking. It breathes the common modern tendency 
to reinterpret ancient texts and rationalise characters and events from 
the intellectual point of view. In this process, hallowed characters which 
have stood as symbols of certain fundamental values in life and have 
inspired countless generations to rise above mere considerations of the 
flesh are taken off the pedestal, cut to ‘human’ size and presented before 
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the people as individuals neither better nor worse than their own selves. 
One of the basic causes of the present-day malaise in our national life 
is the fact that old values and their symbols have been done away with 
and no new ones have been produced to take their place. Prof. Navlekar 
fancies Ràma as “9 saviour of the Aryan race in India' who bent all his 
energies to the task of laying Ravanism by the heel. The author wields 
a good command over the English language and writes in a vigorous— 
sometimes passionate—style. 


However, his approach to a rational interpretation of the Ramayana 
is scientifically unsound. In the first place, the author has not bothered 
about clarifying as to what, in his opinion, is authentic or otherwise in 
the five Kandas (except the Bala and the Uttara) which too have suffered 
inflation ; of course, anything smacking of the divine or the miraculous 
would be ex hypothesi unauthentic. Secondly, the author goes about 
building up his thesis by citing evidence from Valmiki, Adhydtma-rama- 
yana, Tulsidása, why even from Kalidasa, Bhàravi, Bhavabhüti and 
Magha as if they were all inherently equally acceptable as providing 
authoritative evidence in this regard. On crucial points in his thesis, e.g., 
the question of Chaya-Sità, his only evidence is provided by the Adhyàtma- 
rümüyana and Tulasidasa’s Rámacaritamaánasa! Even an untraced story 
popular in Maharastra (p. 143 ff) is grist to his rationalistic mill! Prof. 
Navlekar's entire thesis is vitiated by this lack of a sense of historical 
perspective in citing evidence and its attendant implications. The book 
provides interesting reading which will satisfy neither the pundit nor the 
critical scholar. 


G. C. J. 
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